DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


FRIDAY, JULY 27, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding : 

Present : Senators McCarran and Saltonstall. 

Senator McCarran. The committee will receive the testimony today 
of non-Government witnesses who are interested in the appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary. 

The first witness today is Mr. Walter S. Lemmon, of World-Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. Lemmon, you may come forward. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EpUcATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S, LEMMON, PRESIDENT, WORLD-WIDE 
BROADCASTING FOUNDATION, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lemmon. Thank you; sir. 

Senator McCarran. Allright, sir. Will you state your name, place 
of residence and your business occ upation or business, please. 

Mr. Lemmon. “My name is Walter S. Lemmon, and I am speaking 
as president of World-Wide Broadcasting Corp., the licensee of inter- 
national radio station WRUL in Boston; and also as the president of 
the World-Wide Broadcasting Foundation of Boston, which develops 
a number of programs, over the station. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Appropriations Committee: I do 
not have a prepared statement, but I have some notes here. I realize 
that this is at the end of your hearings and I will try to be very brief. 

Senator McCarran. <All right, sir. 

Mr. Lemmon. Last year it was my privilege to appear before you and 
to point out in the importance of preserving privately dev eloped in- 
ternational broadcasting programs from America in addition to the 
official Government broadcasts. I emphasized the need of utilizing 

radio broadcasts of the proper type to cement the feeling of friendship 
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and understanding between the peoples of Western Europe, our allies, 
and our own people in the United States. 

To avoid repetition and for the sake of brevity, may I ask that 
my testimony at that time also be made a part of this record by 
reference. TI will give the pages, if you wish them. They are pages 
1704 to 1713, inclusive, of the hearings on the appropriation bill 
for 1951. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean the Senate hearings or the House 
hearings / 

Mr. Lemmon. The Senate hearings, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. Did you appear before the House? 

Mr. Lemmon. No, sir; not this year. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator SALToNsTALL. What you said last year in substance was 
that you had this private agency and that there should be some allo- 
cations of funds from the public agencies to the private agencies. 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir: in accordance with the Smith-Mundt bill, 
whic h eaten for that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the Senate committee set aside $200,000 ? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLty. And the conference cut it to $100,000? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is correct. 


1951 APPROPRIATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So you operated on $100,000 last year? 

Mr. Lemmon. Well, we actually didn’t get all that. I will testify 
about that. The actual amendment that was passed by this com- 
mittee was as follows: 

* * * of which sum $200,000 shall be used for the purpose of preserving 
friendships with the peoples of Western European countries by means of radio 
broadcasts. The said programs shall be created and produced under the super- 
vision and control of the Department of State by experienced private inter- 
national broadcasting organizations. 

Then, as you said, Senator, at a subsequent conference between the 
House and the Senate the conferees cut this amount to $100,000, and 
also the wording was modified from “shall be used” to “may be used.” 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTRACT 


After considerable correspondence with the Department and several 
conferences, we finally received an exploratory experimental contract 
amounting to $4,910 in June of this year, June of 1951, enabling us 
to proceed with the development of at least some Se: andinavian re- 
search material and a one-half hour program. We are grateful that 
this contract did enable us to proceed with the background research 
which should culminate ina very intelligent series ‘of programs to 
foster better ties with the Scandinavian peoples if this policy is con- 
tinued. In other words, we received about $5,000 under this appro- 
priation. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize the need for additional 
radio programs to enable the people throughout Western Europe to 
obtain a more sympathetic understanding of our aims and ideals. We 
are pouring billions of dollars put up by the American taxpayers into 
these countries, first, to renew their economic energies, and now to re- 
build their military defenses against the common enemy of ruthless 
communism. 

Of what avail will all this financial sacrifice be on the part of our 
people unless we are also building strong bulwarks of mutual under- 
standing and good will at the people’s level, so that the people on both 
sides of the Atlantic may all be united in common spirit and purposes. 

I believe that international radio, properly, steadily, and skillfully 
employed, can prove an important and economical means of furthering 

‘this unity. I had the opportunity of discussing this very subject at 
some length with General Eisenhower just prior to his appointment 
as supreme military commander for Europe. General Eisenhower 
recognized the importance of building unified morale among the peo- 
ple as well as the governments. I will be glad to insert in the record 
a memorandum of this discussion of the value of radio broadeasts in 
this morale field and General Eisenhower’s encouragement of our 
efforts in that direction. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


MEMO OF CONFERENCE BETWEEN WALTER S. LEMMON, PRESIDENT OF WorLD-WIDE 
BROADCASTING FOUNDATION, AND GENERAL EISENHOWER AT COLUMBIA, NOVEM- 
BER 17, 1950 


SUGGESTION BY GENERAL EISENHOWER FOR PROGRAMS TO BE DEVELOPED BY THE 
WORLD-WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION AND* BROADCAST TO THE PEOPLES OF 
EUROPE 


In line with the desire of the World-Wide Broadcasting Foundation to develop 
a further series of programs which would increase the friendship between the 
peoples of the United States and the peoples of Western Europe, General Bisen- 
hower suggested that a good series of programs would include documented broad- 
casts on the achievements in the military and political history of each country 
toward freedom. He felt that the great need at the moment was to inspire the 
peoples of each of these countries with the outstanding accomplishments in their 
history and particularly their ability to meet overwhelming odds at times when 
the situation from a military point of view looked exceedingly dark. He felt 
that a research group could turn up events in the history of each of these coun- 
tries which, if properly presented from an inspirational point of view, would 
have the effect of building up their hopes and helping to nullify the present 
tendency which he found to adopt a defeatist attitude toward Communist ag- 
gression. 

Each of these episodes in the milestones of the history of these countries as 
far as their military triumphs were concerned, could later be followed by a 
series of tributes to their cultural and similar contributions to western civili- 
zation. 

During the conference, General Eisenhower expressed the opinion several 
times that the mere supplying of military equipment was not sufficient at this 
time unless the morale of the Western European peoples themselves could be 
steadily increased. He felt that broadcasts of this character developed under 
private auspices could become a valuable contribution in this important direction. 
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. EFFECTIVENESS OF RADIO PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Did General Eisenhower say to you that it was: 
necessary to bring your organization in for the purpose of carrying 
on this work? 

Mr. Lemmon. What General Eisenhower said was this—— 

Senator McCarran. Just answer my question, please. 

Mr. Lemon. Yes; he did. He felt, he said, that programs devel- 
oped under private auspices could become a valuable contribution 
in this important direction. 

Senator McCarran. Did he say that your program had effected any 
good? 

Mr. Lemmon. Well, he was on this side of the water at that time, 
and he said that he knew about our programs and thought that they 
should be expanded. 

Senator McCarran. How many people have heard your programs? 

Mr. Lemmon. Well, that is always a difficult question in radio, but 
we received sufficient mail last year to indicate that we have in Europe 
about a half million regular listeners in all parts of Europe from the 
Scandinavian Peninsula down to Spain and the Mediterranean area. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, you will recall that last year I testified 
that if we got a grant of some money I would like to use part of it to 
improve the relations with Spain, because I thought that the Spanish 
people should be brought closer to our own people. I remember your 
own remarks about Spain were rather prophetic at that time. We 
have a program running to Spain as well as other countries, building 
correspondence between the young people in America and the young 
people in those countries, and that has proven quite effective. 

During the past year we also continued our people’s broadcasts 
through interviews with Americans of European descent working in 
the various industrial plants throughout New England and we are 
now expanding our crew in other parts of the country. Through 
these on-the-job interviews we are communicating to people abroad 
a better understanding of our American free-enterprise system and 
showing just how American production methods are enabling us to 
again become an arsenal of democracy for a free world in the struggle 
against the forces of communism. 

Due to the lack of inadequate budget for these private broadcasts, 
we are carrying them forward in a limited scale. We are getting the 
story across, I would like to read an extract from a letter from a 
British listener in response to one of these broadcasts. He states: 


These broadcasts are a vital necessity and any taxpayer’s money is well 
spent in this direction. Even this country is very left wing— 


That is, Britain, which is very left wing. 


the best way of making us, the British, understand the free enterprise American 
way of life is to get a large number of private individuals in all walks of life to 
describe their income, their job, their style of living and how their children are 
educated and brought up in the States. 

We have many more letters like that to show that the broadcasts. 
which we have been making are actually building sympethetic under- 
standing of the American way of life abroad, and we are giving these 
listeners somewhat the same effect as though we brought them over 
here and took them on a personally conducted tour through some of 
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our American towns and our American factories, although they may 
be still sitting at their own firesides. 
Senator McCarran. Are you telling the committee that you are 
carr ying on a program of that kind ¢ 
Mr. Lemmon. On a very small scale; yes, sir. We would like to 
enlarge it. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM NEEDED 


Senator McCarran. You have a larger scale than $4,900 would 
produce. 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. What are you doing with the larger program 
that you have? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is supplied by private sources. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Lemmon. What we would like to do is to supplement that. 

Senator McCarran. What are you doing about that? What are 
you telling your people? What kind of a program are you giving 
the people with your own facilities ? 

Mr. Lemmon. I testified in detail as to that last year, and I would 
like to supplement it by saying that we are taking crews, recording 
program crews, into the factories and interviewing people right on 
the job, particularly people of European descent, to tell in their own 
language about the American way of life, and the advantages of free- 
dom. This letter from which I have just read an extract, is evidence 
that the story does get across through the methods we are employing. 

We are also taking people over here, particularly from Scandi- 


navian countries, and broadcasting their views and experiences back 
to their relatives abroad, just as though we could carry on a letter- 
writing campaign to these thousands of listeners. 


PROGRAM NOT SHOWN TO HAVE RESULTS 


Senator McCarran. The discouraging feature of this, Mr. Lemmon, 
is this: That while we listen to the wonderful work that the Voice of 
America is doing, when the test comes, as it has come in two or 
three countries in the last few months, we find the Communist vote 
standing up just about where it has been. There is a little wavering 
here and there, but not much. I am wondering whether we are 
hitting at the right target or not. I am wondering what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Lemmon. I know what we are doing as a private organization. 
We ar talking at the people’s level and transmitting it to people. 
abroad. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. That is your object and your 
aim, and it isa commendable one. But it seems to me that we should 
be able to dig into the Communist side of this thing, and we are not 
doing it, 

Mr. Lemmon. Maybe we are not hitting hard enough. 

Senator McCarran. The votes show we are not doing it. That 
is What bothers me. We are putting billions of dollars into this thing, 
but where is the result? The result is what I am looking for. It is 
pretty nearly time to get some results. 
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Mr. Lemmon. That is true, Mr. Chairman. That is always a criti- 
cism of radio. 

Senator McCarran. Every year that I have been chairman of this 
subcommittee there has been a demand for increased appropriations. 
This year it is an enormous demand for increased appropriations. 
This committee is trying to find what results have been accomplished 
by the enormous appropriations we have made in the past. Up to 
this point—and we had long testimony given here by the State Depart- 
ment—I will tell you frankly it has not shown up here. 

Mr. Lemmon. I feel as a private citizen interested in radio that the 
State Department is trying to do an increasingly effective job. Of 
course, they are spread out all over the world. 

Senator McCarran. You have to give them that credit to begin 
with. They have to have that or they would not get anywhere. 

Mr. Lemon. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. We have to do that so we give them gratis 
right off the bat, but the results are still what IT am wondering about. 
I want to see Italy come down in its Communist vote. I want to see 
France come down in its Communist vote. I want to see the Govern- 
ment of Britain change in its Communist vote. Those are the things 
1 am looking for. 

Mr. Lemmon. Those are the desired results, and we have to get 
them. There is no question about that. 

Senator MeCarran. How long are we going to keep on trying? 


PRIVATE RADIO WANTS TO PARTICIPATE IN VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM 


Mr. Lemmon. What I am pleading for is a little aid to private 
enterprise to help us come in, supplementing the State Department’s 
work and concentrating on these particular areas you are discussing. 

Mr. Chairman, I can give you one little example of what was done 
through private initiative a few years ago at the time of the election 

campaign in Italy. As you remember, ‘the State Department was a 
little undecided as to what line they were going to take with the 
Italian elections, even 2 months before they were to take place. We 
had some conferences with them. We had a program going to Italy 
and we got some additional private funds. Mrs. John (F rancesca 
Braggiotti) Lodge, wife of Congressman Lodge, came up to Boston 
and New York and worked with us, and we had Gen: Bill Donovan 
volunteer to do something with us. At that time we stepped up to 
three or four Italian programs every day, which became very effective. 
The Communists called us by name as interferi ing with their elections, 
They threatened people who lived all through northern It: ily and who 
listened to our broadcasts. We kept that up right up to the time of 
the Italian elections, with the result that we received letters of com- 
mendation from all over Italy after it was over. 

We put on 500 Italian Americans who were writing letters home to 
tell over the air, to their own families, exactly what the situation 
would be if they allowed their people to vote Communist. Generoso 
Pope of the Italian newspapers bought space for us abroad in the 
Italian papers to feature the time of WRUL broadcasts. TI am happy 
to say that we did make a definite contribution to checking commu- 
nism that was recognized by the Government of Italy in conferring a 
decoration on me as president of our organization for our work. 
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Now, the trouble is that, as a private enterprise, as Senator Salton- 
stall, I am sure, knows, it is always difficult to collect sufficient money 
to keep a thing of this kind going on any sizable scale. Once you get 
up to that scale you can sustain it. The reason I asked for some 
assistance last year—and unfortunately we only got 5 percent of what 
was voted for us—was to enable us to get out onto this next level of 
operations. Then we can appeal to people all over the country to keep 
this private enterprise going. 

Senator McCarran. You had language in the bill last year com- 
ing from the budget. ‘This year you have not. 

Mr. Lemon. Sir? 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. Last year you had language in the bill from 
the budget. 

Mr. Lemmon. But we did not get the money. 

Senator Sauronstrauy. I think that language was considered by us. 

Senator McCarran. We put it in the bill. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. You asked for it this year from the budget, 
did you not? 

Mr. Lemmon. No. We are asking for it now, that is, substantially 
the same language that was used last year. 

Senator Savronstaty. Well, the budget left it off this year and 
the House also. So that, Mr. Lemmon, what you are asking us now 
to do is to have the Senate put the language in after the budget has 
not recommended it. That is the problem. 

Mr. Lemmon. We never knew about it; the budget never consulted 
us about it. We have never had any talks with them whatsoever. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Then, do you know what happened to the 
other part of the $100,000? Did the State Department use it on 
their own programs? 

Mr. Lemmon. I presume so, although I have no knowledge on the 
subject. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. Have you no breakdown on that? 

Mr. Lemmon. I have no breakdown. All I know is that we have 
gotten about $5,000 out of the $100,000 for this Scandinavian research 
job, which we presume will be carried forward in actual programs. 

Senator SautronstatL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at this 
point, if I may, whether there is anybody from the State Department 
liars who can tell us what was done with the rest of that. $100,000. 

Senator McCarran. The budget officer is here. 

Senator Sauronstautu. Mr. Wilber, can you tell me? 

Mr. Wixser. I think Mr. Barnard, the general manager of the In- 
ternational Information and Educational Exchange program, can 
better answer that. 

Senator SarronsraLL. Mr. Wilber, there was $100,000 put in. Mr. 
Lemmon testified that he got $4,910. What happened to the $95,090? 

80513—51—pt. 2——_55 
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STATEMENT OF THURMAN L. BARNARD, GENERAL MANAGER, 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


USE OF FUNDS MERELY PERMISSIVE 


Mr. Barnarp. Senator Saltonstall, I cannot speak with complete 
accuracy on this because I have become general manager of this pro- 
gram within the last 10 days and my ignorance about it is considerable, 
but it would be my understanding that it is included in the amount 
of money which was allotted for programing as a whole. Even 
though $100,000 was earmarked in terms of a purpose for which it 
might be used, the language was merely permissive. The money was 
used in develo ing our regular programing, which this year has gone 
up toa level of 45 ; languages. So that it went into the total program- 
ing part, I should say. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. But it did not go to other private agencies, 
then ? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. 

Senator SauronsTauu. I was just trying to bring out that Mr. Lem- 
mon’s station, WRUL, was the only one that got anything out of 
this $100,000 

Mr. Barnarp. Of the broadcasting stations. We used, aside from 
our own programing people, outside people who created programs for 
us. We buy pac kage programs. 

Of all the broadcasters, such as NBC, CBS, and so on, Mr. Lemmon’s 
organization was the only one that was authorized to put on a program. 
As you know, the other private broadcasting companies, such as NBC 
and CBS, and so on, don’t want to get into ‘this business. They have 
had a try at it and it was very sad. 

Senator Savronstauy. Do you object to the same language being put 
in again this year? 

Mr. Barnarp. We do not, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Supposing we put it in with a “shall” instead 
of a “may. 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, that would make it a little difficult for us be- 
‘ause in the end Mr. Lemmon and we have agreed that the State De- 
partment, because it has the over-all fr anchise for carrying the voice 
of the people of the United States abroad, must approve of the pro- 
grams. Now, if the language was “shall”, and if we had to spend 
$100,000 with Mr. Lemmon, and he was unable to provide programs 
which we could approve, which we doubt, because we think there is 
every likelihood that he could, nevertheless we would be forced to 
use such programs or else. I suppose, if we had to spend $100,000 
with Mr. Lemmon, we would have to spend the $100,000 whether we 
used the programs or not. 

Mr. Lemmon. That wouldn’t be the idea. 

Senator Sarronsraui. That would not necessarily follow. What 
I am getting at is: There is no use in inserting the word “may” and 
$100,000 if out of that you give him only $4,910. 





BACKGROUND OF QUESTION 


Mr. Barnarp. A little of the background with which Mr. Lemmon 
is fairly familiar is as follows: Since the appropriation was made 
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last fall, we have been working quite closely with Mr. Lemmon and 
have had quite a number of discussions with him about types of pro- 
grams. We have had some ideas from him which seem to have a 
certain amount of merit, but which to us seemed not to be the thing 
we should be backing. Now, the Scandinavian activity is one which 
Mr. Lemmon has been studying for some time. We asked for definite 
recommendations and said that we are willing to set aside a certain 
amount of money, whatever was required, for Mr. Lemmon to put 
his recommendation in order because we wanted to see one program. 
Having come out of the advertising business, I know a little about the 
difficulty of creating radio programs, and we were willing to put up 
the money to see one program, which if satisfactory, we wanted to 
increase to 26, So, this $4,910 is the development expense involved in 
creating one program for us to look at, plus an outline for 25 others, 
which we confidently expect. I am sure that Mr. Lemmon is going 
to produce a satisfactory program, and we confidently expect to buy 
the other 25. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Lemmon had $179,000 beside that for use 
of his equipment. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO WRUL 


Mr. Lemmon. No, Mr. Chairman; that is simply for the lease of 
actual technical facilities at approximate cost. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. I see that that is not the only 
money you got out of this. You got $180,000. 

Mr. Lemmon. For the use of the technical facilities at the cost of 
power, tubes, engineers, and so forth, in carrying the State Depart- 


ment broadcasts not for programs. But what Tam emphasizing is 
the fact that in addition to our private support we would like to see 
that augmented to a reasonable extent by Government aid and then 
we can get up to the next level and do a more effective job which we 
and you have in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

There are a variety of approaches to this. The State Department 
has one approach ; we have another. Maybe some other private agency 
has a third approach. The more ideas you get in the field of radio, 
provided they are good, the better chance you have of hitting your 
target and winning this struggle. 


NEED FOR WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Now, in addition to the European end that I mentioned last year, 
we feel there is a need in South America for definitely building better 
understanding and good will among the people down there, because 
that is an area which, in this cold war between the East and West, 
has been rather neglected. We have been doing some programing for 
Latin America ourselves which has been quite successful, and is backed 
by companies like Westinghouse International, Electric Autolite, 
Phileo International Remington-Rand and others, just to mention a 
few. We feel that the programs to the South American area, re- 
broadcast over the local stations down there, should also be given some 
attention if we are going to keep the good will of those people and 
enhance the “good neighbor” policy that was started very effectively 
some years ago. 
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Senator McCarran. You have made a study of this. For how long 
a period of time do you think the United States should keep up a 
program of this kind? 

Mr. Lemon. Mr. Chairman, that is a difficult question, as you very 
well know. But I think you have to keep it up long enough- a 

Senator McCarran. I am thinking of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I am wondering how long we can go on with 
this. The Department is asking for $115 million. 

Mr. Lemmon. I realize that. Of course, that isn’t my problem. 

Senator McCarran. I know that, but it is everybody’s problem. It 
is the problem of all of us who pay taxes. It is a patriotic problem. 


INTENTION TO BUILD UP PRIVATE SUPPORT 


Mr. Lemmon. What I am hoping to do, frankly, because we happen 
to be the only international broadcasting corporation left in this 
particular field, is to build up the private “support behind our opera- 
tion through the various companies that are interested in interna- 
tional trade, to a point where we can cut down Government operations. 
There has to be a cease-fire someplace on these increases of expense, 
ie I think the only way you can get it is to build up something that 

‘an do this job along with the State Department so that they can 
eventually taper off their Government expenditures. 

Senator McCarran. I think we had better start in establishing an 
agenda so that we can come to the cease-fire program. 

Mr. Lemmon. ‘hat is right. 

Senator McCarran. [t seems to take longer to establish an agenda 
nowadays than it does the cease fire. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is right. However, I do know what a pri- 
vate organization lke ourselves can accomplish with a relatively small 
amount of money. Now, if we can only get that this year instead of 
waiting until June of next year, I think we can come before the com- 
mittee with an excellent record of performance with that money and 
decide what private industry can do in this information field. 

Mr. McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Lemmon. 59, I am repeating my request. 

Senator McCarran. Are there any other questions? 

Senator SatronsraLL. No further questions. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you. 

Mr. Lemmon. May I ask that the Latin-American area also be in- 
cluded in addition to the Western European countries in the language. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Thank you very much. 

Senator Sauronerauy. If you have any changes in the language sub- 
mitted last year, you ought to submit them. 

Mr. Lemmon. Shall I submit that for the record ? 

Senator SauronsraLy. Yes. 

Mr. Lemmon. ‘Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
of which sum, $200,000 is specifically to be used for the purposes of preserving 
friendships with the peoples of Western European and Latin-American countries 
by means of radio broadcasts, said programs to be created and produced under 


the supervision and control of the Department of State by experienced private 
international broadcast-licensee organizations. 
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Senator McCarran. The next witness we have scheduled is Mr. 
Henry Mayers, of Los Angeles, Calif. We have received word from 
Mr. Mayers that he will be unable to be here today. The committee 
has had referred to it a statement by Mr. Mayers which I will ask to 
have inserted into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THe Mayers Co., INC., 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 25, 1951. 
Mr. Everarp H. SMITH, 
Clerk, United States Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smirn: Thank you for your wire specifying the 27th as the last 
day and inviting my statement for the printed record. I enclose several copies 
which I trust will be read by the committee members before making their 
decision, as well as printed in the record. 

May | also ask you to bring to the attention of the committee that I have 
no direct or indirect connections with the manufacture or sale of radio trans- 
mitters or any other equipment that might be purchased through the appro- 
priation under consideration. My interest in it is only as indicated in the 
enclosed advertisement by my company. 

Will you kindly let me know how and when I may receive printed copies of 
the printed record? 

Cordially, HENRY MAYERS. 


ARGUMENT IN FAvor OF RESTORING APPROPRIATION FOR BuiILpINGc H1igH-POWERED 
Rapio TRANSMITTERS IN EUROPE 


(Statement to Senate Appropriations Committee by Henry Mayers, Los Angeles) 


I believe I represent a widely held citizen concern over the status of our coun- 
try’s propaganda activities. Those I speak for believe there is urgent need for 
more and better psychological warfare. We are beset with serious doubts as to 
the effectiveness of what we have done thus far. But we do not want a defeatist 
attitude to prevail, just because what we have done to date may properly be 
criticized. 

Congress apparently shares our doubts as to the job the Voice of America is 
doing. Yet we fear that Congress does not share our concern over the im- 
portance of immediate constructive action. That fear is based on the recent 
cut in the Voice of America’s $97,500,000 budget for building a ring of high- 
powered radio transmitters to reach listeners in iron-curtain countries and 
peripheral areas. 

It is reported that if and when that appropriation is approved, the project 
will take 18 months to complete. 

in reporting their refusal to O. K. that appropriation for purely physical 
facilities, Time magazine quoted congressional Appropriations Committee mem- 
bers as saying that they are not opposed to propaganda broadcasting by our 
country, but just don’t like the way the Voice of America is doing it. 

The high-powered radio transmitter is perhaps the most basic of all modern 
propaganda weapons. Without it, we would be engaging in the global struggle 
with one hand tied behind our back. Yet Congress seems to have taken the 
position that because it doesn’t like the crew now in charge of operating such 
weapons, it needn’t bother to build them. 


INDIFFERENCE TO PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


That attitude, if correctly quoted, implies shocking indifference toward the 
potential of psychological warfare in the struggle to prevent Communist domina- 
tion of the world. It suggests that Congress does not share the widely held 
opinion that untold thousands of United States lives and billions of dollars might 
be saved, if our country took psychological warfare as seriously as the Russians 
do. While we rush ahead at all possible speed to rearm along conventional mili- 
tary lines, there is apparently no urgency whatever about our getting on with 
the struggle for men’s minds. 

Millions of Americans, including many Congressmen, sharply disagree with this 
apathetic attitude. The purpose of our entire defense effort is to end the threat 
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of Communist aggression. Yet the only real way to do this, according to one 
United States Senator, is “by creating a world in which everyday people will 
refuse to carry out an aggressor’s designs * * * by taking men away from 
Stalin and the Cominform leaders and winning them over to our side.” 

Unfortunately, there are other Senators who do not recognize the strategic 
importance of reaching the minds of the people on whom Stalin’s war machine 
depends. One of them, who happens to be a member of this Appropriations Com- 
mittee, recently referred to the building of the requested high-powered radio 
transmitters as a “nondefense expense.” 

The funds for capturing the ears of Soviet and satellite citizens happen to 
come under the State Department budget. Knowing the many factors that enter 
into congressional consideration of all State Department activities, many citizens 
concerned with getting on with the building of propaganda weapons wonder 
whether the current appropriation for such weapons is receiving fully objective 
consideration from Congress. 

We urze such objective consideration, without regard to who will build or use 
the equipment, and without regard for the kind of job the State Department 
may be currently doing with its Voice of America broadcasts. 

It is not difficult to imagine that the members of the Politbureau may not al- 
ways be happy with the performance of the Soviet propaganda bureaus. Yet they 
continue to give their propaganda objectives fullest priority. Soviet allocations 
of propaganda funds are so generous that, according to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion authorities, Russia spends more money just for jamming United States 
radio stations than we spend in toto on United States propaganda operations. 
Our own expenditures for all forms of information services abroad, including 
Voice of America, are less than is spent on cosmetic advertising in the United 
States. 


OPINION DIFFERENCE ON STATE DEPARTMENT OPERATION 


In an effort to call some citizens’ attention to the inadequacy of our propaganda 
activities, and to save the budget for building more broadcasting stations, the 
company I head recently placed an advertisement in a publication read by the 
advertising profession, publishers, and radio-station operators. It was widely 
publicized and brought a heartening response from persons in all walks of life, 
including many Senators, both Democratic and Republican. Mr. Paul G. Hoffman 
is one of those who wrote that he is in complete agreement with the plea that 
there should be no cut in the Voice appropriations for more high-powered radio 
transmitters. 

As you gentlemen no doubt know, Mr. Hoffman is not of the opinion that 
United States propaganda should continue to be operated by the State Depart- 
ment. His book, Peace Can Be Won, outlines in detail how and why it could be 
better set up under a separate agency. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoffman believes it is a 
mistake for Congress to continue to withhold funds with which to build vital 
weapons in the war of words, just because the funds for the construction of 
those weapons happen to be administered at present by the State Department. 

At the recent MacArthur hearings a Pentagon witness stated that no war 
can be won by purely defensive startegy that always leaves the initiative to the 
enemy. May I emphasize that short of a shooting war practically the only area 
in which it is possible for us to take offensive action lies on the propaganda front. 
Here we are in a position to seize the initiative daily and to put the enemy on 
the defensive continually. Here we have a real chance to achieve not merely 
a tremendously costly containment of Communist aggression, but also, perhaps, 
a bloodless victory for world freedom, and an eventual program of world 
disarmament, 


CITIZENS WILLING TO PAY FOR EFFECTIVE WORK 


Patriotic citizens in every State, whose sons are being drafted into service 
and whose incomes are being taxed extra heavily for military needs, are perfectly 
willing to make all necessary sacrifices. Yet these same citizens wonder whether 
an interminable drain on our manpower and wealth is really the only answer 
to the problem of achieving world security. 

They know that our propaganda efforts to date have been for the most part 
timid, uninspiring, and inept; at times they have been downright harmful to our 
cause. Yet they do not share the defeatism or apathy toward propaganda war- 
fare that they fear exists in Washington. 

I believe I speak the mind of millions of worried citizens when I ask Congress 
not to evaluate our country’s great need for propaganda by its limited accom- 
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plishments thus far. I ask you to vote now the funds necessary for propaganda 
weapons, even though you do not know at this moment exactly how those weap- 
ons will be handled when they are completed. 

You do know that it will take 18 months to build them. During those 18 
months Congress has ample opportunity to formulate and pass legislation to use 
those weapons more effectively. Meanwhile every day’s delay in constructing 
radio transmitters helps nobody but Stalin. 

Under the leadership of the late great Senator Vandenberg a united Congress 
showed wisdom in promptly voting ECA funds for effective United States action 
on the economic front. I urge that you now show equal foresight in appropriat- 
ing funds for the war we must inevitably fight and win on the propaganda 
front. It is the most humane and also the cheapest form of warfare there is. 
Let’s get on with it. 


Senator McCarran. Judge Ben S. Beery, of the municipal court, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has requested an opportunity to appear before the 
committee. I have a letter from the judge, and in view of the condi- 
tion of his health he will be unable to appear. I will insert the 
judge’s letter and his prepared statement into the record. 

(Letter and statement referred to follow :) 


MUNICIPAL Court, 
Los Angeles, July 23, 1951. 
Mr. Everarp H. SMITH, 
Clerk, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SMITH: Thank you for your telegram of July 20, inviting me to 
testify before the Senate Appropriations Committee in accordance with the 
request of Senator Wiley. 

Unfortunately, I have been ill for over 2 months (in the hospital a portion of 
the time), and have just been able to return to the court. My doctor told me 
Saturday that in view of the treatments that I am now taking, it is highly inad- 
visable, from the medical standpoint, for me to make the trip. Hence, you can 
see my reason for being relucant to make the trip at this time. 

As far as desire is concerned, I am most anxious to testify before the com- 
mittee, because I believe that the Voice of America must be completely recon- 
stituted if it is going to be an effective instrument against the demoralization 
being carried on in this country and other free nations by the Soviet Russian 
Government. Some time ago I prepared a “Program for psychological offensive 
against the Soviet Government,” which was submitted to the State Department, 
Department of Defense, Department of Justice, and many Congressmen and 
Senators. I am enclosing herewith 15 copies of this program, which I trust will 
be enough to supply each member of the committee. 

You can see from this program that I strenuously contend that the Voice of 
America should not be under the jurisdiction of the Department of State. This 
is for two reasons: First, the Secretary of State would be in an embarrassing 
position if his own office, through the Voice of America, was attacking the Soviet 
Russian Government and he, at the same time was negotiating with the Soviet 
Russian Government, He should not be in a position where he is carrying on 
diplomatie negotiations and at the same time attacking the one with whom he 
is negotiating. Needless to say, it is my firm opinion that unless the Voice of 
America adopts a strong psychological offensive and constantly attacks the Soviet 
Russian Government, it might just as well be abolished. Innocuous programs 
about the United States and what nice people we are, are, in my opinion, utterly 
ineffective. 

Second, it does not seem right that the Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of Justice, assuming that they have agents abroad, should be placed in 
a position subordinate to the Department of State in using the Voice of America. 
The Voice of America should be an agency open to all three Departments on an 
equal basis, and no department should be subordinated to any other in the field 
of its own activity. 

Also, it seems to me that there should be some check on the policy of the Voice 
of America. Not only should it coincide with high-policy levels of our Gov- 
ernment but it should be meticulously careful that all broadcast statements are 
accurate as to their factual content, and, in addition, create a true and correct 
impression of our intentions. 
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I could, of course, amplify this extensively and would like to do so if I were 
testifying before the committee. In view, however, of my physical condition, I 
hope that I can be excused, or at least have the matter postponed for a time. 

I shall be deeply appreciative if you will present this letter to the committee, 
and also the copies of the “Program for psychological offensive” which I am 
enclosing. 

Again may I thank you for your telegram. 

Yours very truly, 
Ben S. BEery. 


PROGRAM FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


(By Ben S. Beery of Brown, Beery & Rognes, Los Angeles 13, Calif.) 


FOREWORD 


From time to time there have appeared many enemies of freedom, but at this 
time obviously the Soviet Russian Government is the major obstacle to peace and 
progress and to the development of representative forms of government in terri- 
tories where they do not now exist. Furthermore, the Russian Government is 
dedicated to destroying liberty throughout the world, to enslaving all peoples and 
compelling them to submit to her domination—and she is willing to use any 
means, including war, to accomplish her purpose. 

With the advent of the twentieth century a new type of warfare appeared— 
organized psychological warfare—to capture the minds of human beings. 
Germany used it and Russia has made its operation more effective. If we are 
to remain free we must recapture the minds of those whom Russia holds in 
bondage and those she is conditioning for conquest. If this is done, people at 
present enslaved will become mentally and spiritually free and can assist in 
regaining their physical freedom, and the ones not yet subjugated can be made 
aware of their imminent peril. 

There is only one way to recapture the minds of persons already conquered 
and to prevent the seizure of the minds of those Russia has marked as her next 
victims, and that is to attack the evil at its source. All thinking people of good 
will realize that the one enemy to the enhancement of the dignity of man is the 
Russian Government, and this is the wicked source that must be attacked and 
obliterated. This assault could, of course, be by force, but the method considered 
here is psychological. 

In preparing a plan for the establishment of a proposed propaganda agency, 
probably the simplest way would be first to make an outline and then supplement 
it with such additional information as might be of assistance to its consideration. 
Therefore, there is attached hereto an outline of a proposed propaganda agency, 
and following that is a supplement setting forth in more detail some of the 
material covered by the outline. In the supplement letters and numbers are used 
to designate the subject in accordance with the numbers and letters used in the 
outline. 

The organization and operation of this agency require detailed study but before 
the details can be considered a broad concept of the complete picture must be 
presented. 

It is the purpose of the outline and supplementary information to fill this need. 


Ben S. Beery. 


OUTLINE 
I. DEFINITION OF PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda, for the purpose of this proposed agency, may be defined as the 
truthful teaching that— 

(A) Man has an inalienable right to all liberty that does not infringe upon 
another’s right. 

(B) A government obtains its just powers through the consent of the 
governed. 

(C) Any state that does not recognize the truth or I (A) and I (B) is of 
necessity opposed to all freedom-loving peoples and, if it seeks world conquest, 
it must be destroyed. 

(D) The Soviet Russian Government and the governments of its satellites are 
embraced within the terms of I (C) and must be destroyed. 
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II, THE OBJECTIVES OF PROPAGANDA 


(A) To win converts among the people enslaved by the Russian Government 
to a belief in freedom, in a representative form of government, and in what is 
commonly called “our way of life.” 

(B) To destroy the Russian Government and the governments of its satellites 
and replace them with governments that will truly represent the people gov- 
erned, that will believe in freedom and that will be freely chosen by the people 
to be governed. 

Ill. THE SUBJECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


The foregoing objectives set forth in II can be accomplished through pro- 
paganda which will— 

(A) Undermine the confidence of the people in the Communist governments. 
To do this the propaganda should— 

1. Expand and enlarge all differences and cleavages between the totali- 
tarian governments and the people under their control. 

2. Assist in the organization and development of underground movements 
in Russia and her satellite states. 

3. Give instructions to these underground movements, 

4. Give instructions (undoubtedly in code) to espionage agents operating 
behind the iron curtain, 

5. Teach the enslaved people that their governments are corrupt and do 
so by telling them the absolute truth. 

6. Compare the life of the people under the totalitarian regime with that 
existing in the freedom-loving countries. This teaching should embrace the 
following fields: 

Eeonomic 
Political 
Religious 
Tducational 
Miscellaneous 

Show that the totilitarian governments plan world conquest. 

Instill defeatism in the minds of those under the Soviet regime and show 
them that the ultimate result to them of the plan for world conquest will be 
disaster. 

9. Alter the psychology of the enslaved people so that they will hate their own 
governments and crave freedom. 

(B) Build hope for the future in the people now dominated by the Russian 
Government in the event they overthrow their masters. In order to do that the 
propaganda should— 

1. Teach the enslaved people the meaning of— 
(a) Freedom of speech. 
(b) Freedom of the press. 
(c) Freedom of religion. 
(d) Freedom from unreasonable search and seizure. 
(e) Fair and just judicial proceedings. 
(f) How reforms can be obtained without revolution or violence. 
(zg) The theory of free government and how it operates. 
2. Amplify what their lives could be like under a free government. As 
a complement to this, fear should be created in their minds as to what 
will happen if they fail to overthrow their present government. 


as 


IV. PHILOSOPHY GOVERNING OUR PROPAGANDA 


(A) It must consist of absolute truth. 

(B) It must always constitute an attack on the totalitarian governments. 
If an answer to false propaganda is required, it should be coupled with an 
attack on the Communist regime and should never be defensive. All propa- 
ganda should always be offensive. 


Vv. MEANS TO BE USED 


(A) Radio. 

(B) Literature. 

(C) Photographs. 

(D) Special items. 

(EB) Public relations to inform American people of what is being done by 
the Agency, 
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VI. INTEGRATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND WITH DEPARTMENTS 


In order to be successful, the Propaganda Agency must be integrated with 
other agencies and departments of our Government so that it can assist in 
earrying out and making effective their policies. As the basis for this integration 
proper liaison should be established with: 

(A) Department of Defense. 

(B) Department of State, and possibly foreign offices of other freedom-loving 
nations. 

(C) Department of Justice, particularly the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, for security reasons. 

VII. ORGANIZATION 


This Agency should be a separate agency not under the control of the Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Defense, or Department of Justice, but should 
cooperate with them. If possible it should be arranged so that the actual prop- 
aganda could be disseminated under the name of the United Nations and if this 
is done there should be cooperation with similar agencies in the other freedom- 
loving countries. 

The internal organization should consist of at least the following personnel 
and divisions: 

(A) Head of Agency. 

(B) First Assistant Manager, who would be the assistant to the head of the 
Agency. 

(C) Second Assistant Manager, who would be an administrative assistant 
to handle the office organization, personnel, budget and finances, etc. 

(D) An Executive Committee consisting of the following : 

Manager. 
First Assistant Manager. 
Second Assistant Manager. 
Representative of the Department of Justice. 
Representative of the Department of Defense. 
Representative of the State Department. 
Head of Analytical Division of Agency. 
Head of Radio Division of Agency. 
. Head of Literature and Photographs Division of Agency. 
10. Head of Special Events Division of Agency. 
11. Head of Public Relations Division of Agency. 
12. Head of Methods of Dissemination Division of Agency. 

The Executive Committee should have the right to determine policies and 
operations to be undertaken within the scope of the work to be done by the 
Agency. 

(E) An Advisory Committee to advise the Executive Committee in regard 
to problems referred to it by the Executive Committee and in regard to other 
activities which it believes should be undertaken or considered. In this con- 
nection it is felt that the Advisory Committee should consist of representative 
citizens, particularly in legal, educational, religious, and scientific fields, who 
would receive no compensation but whose expenses would be paid. 

(F) Divisions of Agency. 

1. Analytical. 
2. Radio. 
3. Literature and Photography. 
4. Special Events. 
5. Security. 
6. Underground Activities. 
Military Activities. 
Research, 
. Budget and Finance. 
10. Personnel. 
11. Public Relations. 
12. Methods of dissemination. 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
I. DEFINITION OF PROPAGANDA 


The word “propaganda” at the present time has a rather odious connotation. 
This was not always the case as originally it meant the teaching of religious doc- 
trines to missionaries to enable them to convert pagans. 

In 1623 Pope Urban VIII established a college in Italy for the teaching and 
training of missionaries and called it the College of Propaganda. The word was 
not popularly used from that time until World War I, when it was used to define 
statements intended to cause the allies to hate all things German. In view of 
some of the exaggerations and distortions used during World War I, the word 
began to mean that which was distorted, and ultimately came to mean falsehood. 

It is important that the word “propaganda” should mean the teaching of 
truth and the whole program that is outlined is predicated upon the use of the 
absolute truth to cause the peoples now enslaved to abhor their slavery and to 
earnestly desire freedom. Hitler predicated his propaganda upon whut he called 
great lies; we should found ours upon truth. it is realized that adherence to the 
truth may reduce, for a short period, some of the spectacular results that can 
temporarily be gained by falsehoods, but over a long time truth will be more 
effective. 

To accomplish the desired result, people under Soviet domination must under- 
stand what liberty means and also appreciate the workings and operation of a 
free government. They can be shown that the Russian Government is their enemy 
as well as ours and that it must be destroyed. 


Il, OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of propaganda as set forth in the outline, namely, first to win 
converts to the cause to freedom, and secondly, to destroy the enemies of free- 
dom, is similar to the fundamental foundation upon which Hitler based his propa- 
ganda organization. His definition of the objectives of propaganda was that the 
rst task of propaganda was to win converts to the party, and the second task of 
propaganda was to destroy the existing order and replace it with the Nazi regime. 
The differences between Hitler's propaganda organization and the one proposed 
are in their purposes and methods. Hitler’s purpose was to destroy freedom and 
ours is to preserve and expand it; his method was the great lie, ours is the truth. 


III. SUBJECTS OF PROPAGANDA 

A-1. Cleavages 

All propaganda at first finds its most fertile soil among those persons who are 
dissatisfied with existing conditions. Study should continuously be made of all 
fields of activity behind the iron curtain to discover important sources of dis- 
agreement and hatred and these should be continually exploited in an effort to 
intensify ill will of the people toward the Russian or toward its puppet govern- 
ments. 

Care must be taken to be sure that— 

(a) The matter of discord is of sufficient importance to permit its exploitation 
to effect a sizable segment of the people. 

(b) The facts concerning the disagreement will permit propaganda support- 
ing our objectives. 

(c) This particular effort may develop a new source of cleavage. 


A-2, 3, and 4. Underground movements 


The organization and development of underground movements and instruc- 
tions to them are matters which should be undertaken only in cooperation with 
the Department of State and the Department of Defense. The greatest secrecy 
must prevail in this work and in this field propaganda should be used only in 
furtherance of plans jointly approved by those Departments and this agency. In 
considering these plans, only the representative of the Department of State, the 
representative of the Department of Defense, the head of the Division of this 
agency on Underground Activities (Outline, VII, F-6), the head of the Division 
of this ageney on Military Activities (Outline, VII, F-7), and the head of the 
agency, or in his absence, his first assistant, should be permitted to participate. 
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A-5. Corruption of Communist governments. 

Demonstration that the Communist governments are corrupt could be accom- 
plished by telling facts. Statements made by Russian officials and by her con- 
trolled press could be compared with eye-witness reports and possibly by United 
Nations reports. This propaganda can be very dramatic and should always 
begin and end with the definite charge that the Russian Government and those 
of its satellites are trying to deceive the people (see Supp. III, A-7, infra). 

A-6. Life in Russia compared with life in free countries 

The comparison between life under Communist governments with that in the 
free countries can be very effective. For instance, tell the number of hours a 
Russian laborer has to toil to get a pair of shoes and then compare it with the 
hours that an American works to get the same thing. Also, one could well com- 
pare the homes and comforts of workmen in this country with those in Russia. 
The program should begin and end with the suggestion that the enslaved people 
could have as good a life as free people if only they would overthrow their 
masters. 

Similar work could be carried on in regard to the political, religious, educa- 
tional, and other fields. 


A-?. Russia’s plan of world conquest 

To show that Russia intends world conquest, statements of Lenin, Stalin, and 
others could be used and compared with Russia’s present claims that it stands 
for peace. Also, the people could be told how Russia failed to consent to free 
inspection of uranium production and refinement when we consented to the 
control of the use of the atom bomb. This is a fertile field that can be constantly 
exploited. 


A-8. Defeatism 

When a people cease to believe in the righteousness of their cause, defeatism 
inevitably follows. The constant reiteration of the propaganda heretofore men- 
tioned will develop defeatism. It can be expanded by calling attention to the 
disaster that came to the German people when their bid for world conquest failed. 


A-9. Change psychology of enslaved people 

The alteration of the psychology of the people of Russia, and its satellite states, 
so that they would hate their own governments and crave freedom, will be the 
end product of all of the foregoing propaganda. This change in psychology can 
be accelerated by special forms of propaganda, created and changed from time 
to time and to suit the particular condition. This subparagraph is included in 
the outline to permit their development and use as the occasion arises. 


B-1 and B-2. Hope for those held in bondage 

Paragraphs A-1 to A-9 cover what might well be called destructive propa- 
ganda, as they are directed to the destruction of the Russian Government. 
These paragraphs, B-1 and B-2, may well be designated constructive propaganda. 
The border line between the two types is somewhat hazy in certain instances, 

For example, the educational matter, mentioned in A-6 can be used to under- 
mine the Russian Government and at the same time to train the people to carry 
on a free government once it becomes established. Other examples could be 
given to show the border-line types, but little confusion will arise. B-1 and B-2 
are constructive and primarily educational. The constructive and the destructive 
types should be interspersed with each other to accomplish the greatest 
effectiveness. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY GOVERNING OUR PROPAGANDA 


A. Truth must be the watchword of our propaganda, and any deviation from 
truth by any employee of the agency should be cause for immediate dismissal. 

B. Our propaganda must always constitute an offensive operation; it must 
always attack, forever attack, attack here, attack there, but in every case—attack. 

This is not similar to the problem facing the military commander. He must 
gage his effort with his supplies and his men. In the propaganda field the facili- 
ties are always open to one so that he can attack. The fact that we have confined 
ourselves to the realm of truth does not limit us, as the enemy, Russia, is evil and 
she becomes no better because we have agreed to tell the truth about her. She 
is still wicked. The only limiting aspect of our propaganda is our ingenuity and 
our will. 
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For years we have undergone attacks by Russia and now the initiative must 
pass to us, if we are to succeed. 

It has been claimed that this will cause Russia to start world war III. 
Though there is a risk that this may happen, it is doubtful. In the first place, 
Russia has nothing but contempt for words; and, in the second place, Russia 
will start a war only when she is ready and feels that she cannot gain her ends 
by other means. 

If this program is instituted, the Soviet Government probably will pay little 
attention to it at first. Later, as the effect of our propaganda begins to be felt, 
she may well be so busy at home that she will be unable to do much about it. 
Her favorable opportunity for world conquest could be lost because, while she is 
being weakened by the propaganda, we will be getting stronger. 

It should be borne in mind that this program does not replace military pre- 
paredness; neither does it in any way modify military strategy or tactics. It 
Fe simply weakens one’s enemny—in this case Russia—psychologically; it destroys 
: her will to conquer and makes her more easily subject to military attack. Hitler 
is reported to have said that he would never start a war without the moral 
certainty that the enemy would collapse from within at the first stroke of the 
; military attack from without. He nearly won, and possibly could have suc- 
ceeded, if he had remembered his own statement and carried on what he called 
the psychological dislocation of his enemies, so that they would have been ripe for 
destruction by the military attack. 























Vv. MEANS TO BE USED 








The means to be used by the agency requires little amplification, except that 
it probably should be noted that this plan makes use of the underground organi- 
zations now in existence in Russia and her satellites, and also those to be devel- 













i oped, for the purpose of distribution of literature and photographs. 

4 Special items, D, include limited operations to disseminate propaganda in 
4 special ways and for tnusual and specific results. It would also include the 
3 distribution of special forms of propaganda. 

Ee For instance, an “F for Freedom” program could be initiated along lines similar 
B to the “V for Victory” plan used so successfully during World War II by the 
s underground movements against the Nazis. 

F. Imitation currency containing written propaganda could be scattered by agents 
in foreign cities. This is very effective for two reasons: First, everyone instinc- 
Ps tively stops to pick up money; second, as it is a crime behind the iron curtain 
4 to have foreign propaganda in one’s possession, the person picking up this ficti- 





tious money will immediately drop it when he reads it for fear of being caught 
with it in his possession and the fake money is again available for some other 
person to pick up and repeat the process. 











VI. INTEGRATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND WITH DEPARTMENTS 









The proposed agency should be integrated with the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense, and with the Department of Justice. As to the first two, 
integration is necessary So that the propaganda agency can assist the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense in carrying out their own policies and 
activities with such propaganda as is needed. As to the Department of Justice, 

As integration is essential for security reasons. Each employee should be constantly 

Py investigated for discretion and for loyalty, as any leak of information from 

this agency could be serious. 
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ORGANIZATION 





1. Divisions of agency 

‘ The functions of the divisions of the proposed agency probably should be 
explained in some detail as the inere name is not always descriptive of the work 
Which this division would do. 


A-1. Analytical 

The purpose of this division is to analyze all broadcasts first for their effec- 
tiveness ; and second, for the size and type of listening audience that they develop. 
The activity of this division will involve cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, Department of Justice, and the State Department, to obtain their assist- 
ance in the determination of the size and type of the audiences and the effective- 
ness of the programs so the conclusions will be more accurate. 
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A-2. Radio Division 


This division will handle not only the technical side of radio broadcast but will 
study the particular forms of broadcast which have the greatest appeal. In con- 
nection with this study, it will, of course, have to cooperate with the Analytical 
Division and it should study in great detail the format of statements and broad- 
casts made by the Russian and satellite governments to their own people. 

Ridicule is an effective weapon, but what constitutes humor and ridicule in 
one country may be utterly ineffective in another. A study of the humor and 
forms of ridicule behind the iron curtain should be made and the form of humor 
and ridicule used in any broadcast by the agency should be patterned on the 
forms that are effectively used by the Russian and satellite governments. 
Obviously the Russian and satellite governments know what form is effective for 
their particular broadcasts. Many of them are filled with vituperation and name 
ealling. This must be effective or the Russian-controlled press and radios would 
not use it. A complete study of these forms must be made and all broadcasts 
must be keyed to the particular form which is found to be effective in the country 
to whom the program is directed. The same thing should apply to all dramatic 
presentations. These, too, must coincide with the psychology of the people who 
will receive them. 

The Radio Division would likewise be called upon to cooperate with repre- 
sentatives of the State Department, Department of Defense, and Department of 
Justice for the transmittal of instructions and information to underground move- 
ments and agents behind the iron curtain. There undoubtedly should be created 
a subdivision of the Radio Division which would operate in the greatest secrecy 
in connection with the transmission of messages to the underground movements 
and to agents abroad. 


A-3. Literature and photography 

This field has been fairly well explored by the Information Service now being 
operated as a part of the State Department. If the Information Service should 
be dissolved and its activities transferred to the new proposed agency, good 
assistance could be obtained from the experience of the Information Service. 

There are two schools of thought as to whether the Information Service should 
he dissolved. One group believes that it should be dissolved because they do not 
believe that straight information about the United States has proven too effective. 
The other school believes that the information service should be continued and 
that the proposed propaganda agency should operate as a propaganda organiza- 
tion always attacking the Russian Government, leaving the field of information 
about the United States to the Information Service. There is merit in both views. 
but it is felt that that portion of the Information Service that broadcasts the 
Voice of America should probably be transferred to the new propaganda agency 
where it could participate in broadcasting not only the propaganda programs but 
also information programs. In this way there would be planned diversity between 
the two types of programs and one would supplement the other. 

It is thought that the name of the “Voice of America” should be changed to 
the “Voice of the United Nations” if the United Nations’ approval can be obtained. 
This would insure cooperation from the broadcasting agencies of other members 
of the United Nations. 

A-4. Special events 

This division would handle special and novel types of propaganda and would 
cooperate with the other divisions, particularly the Radio and Methods of Dis- 
semination divisions, to make it most effective. This division, for instance, 
could handle the “F for freedom” program, the imitation currency program, and 
other like items. 

i—)5. Security 

This division would have supervision of personnel for security reasons and 
would of necessity work in close cooperation with the Department of Justice 
and Department of Defense.. The personnel of this entire agency should be 
classified in such a manner that any employee can be discharged without a dis- 
elesure of the reasons therefor. 

The matters handled by the Propaganda Agency would be of such a vital 
character that it should not be called upon to have to prove disloyalty upon the 
part of any employee before discharge, and discharge should not be regarded as 
necessarily being made on that ground. 
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A-O. Underground activities 

This division would handle all instructions and other information to be con- 
veyed to the underground movements. It would of necessity operate in the 
greatest of secrecy. It possibly should check all programs distributed to see that 
they coincide with policies for conveying information to the underground move- 
ments. It would operate also in cooperation with the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Justice, and possibly also with the Department of State. 
A-?. Military activities 

This division is similar to A-6, except that it would be primarily interested 
in the transmittal of instructions to agents. It also would work in cooperation 
with the Department of Defense and Department of Justice. It might be deemed 
wise to combine A—6 and A-7 into one division. It will be noted that the Execu- 
tive Committee contains no representative of either A-6 or A-7. It is felt that 
the omission of these divisions from the Executive Committee would increase 
secrecy. 
A-8. Research 

This division would, as its name implies, be engaged in research and would 
cooperate particularly with the Radio Division (A-—2), Literature and Photog- 
raphy Division (A-—3), and Special Events Division (A—4). There also would be 
some coordination between this division and the Analytical Division (A-1), 
although the Analytical Division is primarily engaged in determining the effec- 
tiveness of the programs issued and the audiences created, rather than obtain- 
ing information for the preparation of propaganda. 
A-9. Budget and finance 

This division would be charged with the duty of handling all financial matters 
and making adequate recommendations to the Executive Committee. It would 
of necessity make the accounting system coordinate with that used in regular 
Government accounting. It would be responsible for the preparation and sub- 
mission to the Executive Committee of a budget for its consideration and would 
be charged with general office administration. 
A-10. Personnel 

This division would handle the same work that is ordinarily handled by a 
personnel office. It would have charge of the screening and hiring of employees. 
Before employees were hired, it would work in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Justice to determine whether or not such an employee would be a good 
security risk. It would keep all personnel records and would also, upon instruc- 
tions of the Inanager or his second assistant, discharge employees. 
A-—11. Public relations 

The American people are entitled to know within the limits of military and 
internal security, what this agency is doing, what it is trying to accomplish, and 
how it operates. This division would be charged with informing the public 
in this country with such information as was not secret under internal or military 
security, and for this purpose would cooperate with the press, and possibly ar- 
range for a speaker’s bureau which could provide a limited number of speakers 
throughout the country. It also should handle all complaints or criticisms of 
the agency, affecting its public support or its operations. 


A-12. Methods of dissemination 

The task of this division would be to develop new and novel methods for the 
dissemination of propaganda behind the iron curtain, There are, of course, two 
established methods—radio and the use of underground movements and foreign 
agents. Other methods must be devised, developed, and made effective, and they 
ean be if the vision and will to do sv are present. The employees of this divi- 
sion will have to be men and women of great vision and some imagination. This 
division will directly cooperate with the Research Division, Radio Division, 
Lliterature and Photography Division, and, above all, the Special Events Divi- 
sion. It would likewise perform such special tasks as might be assigned to it 
within its tield by the manager of the Agency. 


CONCLUSION 
The foregoing outline and supplement is of necessity lacking in detail. This 


must be so because the purpose of this outline and supplement is only to present 
a broad picture and not to fill in the specile items that further study will develop. 
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For some time the psychology of the American people has been to refrain from 
a direct propaganda attack upon the Russian Government. This psychology has 
made us defensive minded and has caused us in part to rely too much on physical 
things, such as the atom bomb. The net result of this has been that except for 
the activities of the Information Service, which has been limited by budgetary 
problems, there has been no effort to capture the minds of those under the domi- 
nation of the Russian Government. 

Psychological warfare has been a powerful weapon since the development of 
the Nazi Party. Hitler is reported to have said, “The artillery preparation of 
World War I will be discarded and replaced by a psychological dislocation of 
the people” of enemy states. The effectiveness of the Nazi propaganda machine 
under Dr. Goebbels’ direction is well known, but the effectiveness of propaganda 
to be used by this country as a weapon of offense has not been thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Hanson W. Baldwin reports that Napoleon said: “There are only two 
powers in the world: the sword and the spirit. In the long run the sword is 
always defeated by the spirit.” The propaganda agency will carry out repeated 
attacks upon the spirit of the Russian Government and undoubtedly will mate- 
rially contribute to our ultimate victory. 

The “chips are going down.” In the United Nations our representatives are in 
substance directly charging Russia with dishonesty, corruption, and aggression, 
and if we are adequately to support the military preparedness of this country 
we must engage in an aggressive psychological warfare against our avowed 
enemy, the Russian Government. 

Admittedly, no specific type of program will be 100 percent effective, but a 
little good will be done here and some more there, so that the net result may 
very well be the development of explosive hatred by the enslaved people toward 
their governments and an intensification of their desire to overthrow these 
regimes, 

It is true that there is a risk of war in carrying on this program. Every effort 
involves some hazard. However, the Russian Government has demonstrated an 
utter contempt for words, and unless she is thoroughly prepared, feels that this 
is her most opportune time, and wants war now, it is doubtful if this form of 
attack will precipitate an all-out shooting war. 

Unless it does precipitate world war IIT within a short time, and assuming that 
this program will be effectively operated, it will not be too long before the favor- 
able opportunity for conquest will be forever lost to the Russian Government, 
and she will be too busy trying to control the people under her domination to 
commence world war Ill. If and when this time comes, we must then continue 
our propaganda efforts toward the complete disintegration of the present Russian 
Government so that the people now enslaved will have governments of their own 
choosing which will attempt to enhance the dignity of man, rather than enslave 
him 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Don Loker, who was scheduled to appear 
this morning, cannot be here. I have a letter from Mr. Loker which 
I will ask to have inserted in the record at this point. 

(Letter referred to is as follows :) 

FRENCH SARDINE Co., 
Terminal Island, Calif., July 27, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
Committee on Apnronriations, United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McCarran: I appreciate very greatly the privilege granted 
me of testifying before your subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations in support of a request for funds for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission. However, urgent business matters forced my return to California 
earlier than I had expected, and I will be unable to appear. 

I will set forth briefly in this letter what I had hoped to state personally 
and would appreciate your incorporating my views in the record. 

Speaking for the entire tuna canning industry of the Pacific coast. I urge your 
committee to recommend approval of the full amount requested in the State 
Department budget for fiscal 1952 for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission, $338,000. 

As businessmen, we in the tuna industry are not unmindful of the tax load 
we are called upon to bear. We are not unmindful of the huge increase in the 
budget necessary for adequate defense measures, and to fulfill international 
commitments. 
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In the forty-odd years since the tuna industry came into being, it has never 
asked for a dollar of Federal assistance for research. It has by its own initiative 
and by the expenditure of its funds grown to the point where it is the most valuable 
single fishery industry in the national economy. Such growth just does not 
happen. It is the product of research. Our industry has financed its own 
research up to now and would continue to do so in the present case were such a 
thing possible. There is no way by which we can finance the activity of an 
international commission. The financing has to be on a government-to-govern 
ment basis. 

The treaty with Costa Rica, in accordance with which the Tuna Commission 
was organized, is an international commitment to a neighboring country whose 
friendship we value highly. The Senate unanimously consented to ratification 
of the Costa Rican treaty. The implementing legislation introduced by Senators 
Downey and Knowland jointly, passed both Houses without a dissenting vote. 
This Costa Rican-United States Fishery Treaty is an open-end arrangement and 
it is hoped that the spirit of cooperation and mutual regard which will increase as 
the accomplisments of the Commission become apparent will induce many 
others among our Latin-American neighbors to become parties to the Conven- 
tion. It is the type of international commitment that we should wish to fulfill 
to the letter. 

‘Too often in the past, misunderstandings have arisen between ourselves and 
the nations contiguous to the high seas where our vessels fish, based almost 
entirely on a lack of information regarding the tuna fishery. We firmly believe 
that accurate information based on sound and adequate scientific research will 
eliminate completely such misunderstandings in the future. It is safe to say 
that already—since the simple fact of negotiation of the treaty and prior even 
to the initiation of any intensive program of work—there has been a notable 
diminution of some of the minor frictions which have developed in the past. 

Our industry recognizes the need for economy in over-all Government spending. 
However, since the two other fishery commissions in which the United States 
participates bave illustrated brilliantly the magnificent benefits which can 
accrue from comparatively small expenditures, I trust your committee will see 
fit to approve the extremely modest sum requested for the Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission in the State Department budget. 

Thanking you in advance for your favorable consideration of this request, 
1 remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. P. LOKER. 

Senator McCarran. Our next witness is Mr. Harold F. Cary of the 
American Tunaboat Association of California. Is Mr. Cary here? 

Mr. Cary. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you come around, Mr. Cary, and take a 
seat in front of the reporter. Will you kindly state your name, your 
place of residence, and your business occupation or profession ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. CARY, MEMBER, ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS, INTER-AMERICAN TROPI- 
CAL TUNA COMMISSION, AND GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Cary. My name is Harold F. Cary and my residence is San 
Diego, Calif. My business here is as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the United States Commissioners, Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission. 

Senator McCarran. Will you give me that again, please. 

Mr. Cary. I ama member of the Advisory Committee to the United 
States Commissioners under the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission. 

Senator McCarran. All right, sir. 

Mr. Cary. My business connection is that of general manager of 
the American Tunaboat Association. 


80513—-51—pt. 2—-—56 
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Senator McCarran. I thought you were still on the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Now we are with the voice of tuna. 

Mr. Cary. We are in the fishing business. 

I have filed for the record, Mr. Chairman, a rather complete state- 
ment on the whole subject. 

Senator McCarran. You might highlight your statement, if you 
wish, and your complete statement will be made a part of the record. 

(Statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. CARY, MEMBER, ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONERS, {NTER-AVMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION, AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, SAN Dreco, CALIF. 


This written presentation is made to the committee in support of the appro- 
priation request of the Department of State for the sum of $358,000 for the work 
of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

I urge your interest and support of this work. I appear as chairman of the 
industry advisory committee to the United States Commissioners, as a person 
active in the industry as general manager of the American Tunaboat Association 
which represents the producers of the major part of tuna landed on the Pacific 
coast, and also as a member of such active fishery groups as the Pacific Fisheries 
Conference, which is made up of labor, management, and boat-owner groups on 
the Pacific coast. 

We in the industry have requested the privilege of appearing before your 
committee and presenting this statement because of our firm belief, not only in 
the necessity for the program of investigation for which the Inter-American Tuna 
Commission has assumed responsibility, but also in the need for starting the 
program promptly in order to fulfill a commitment to a neighboring country whose 
friendship we should value highly. 


I. THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN NATURAL RESOURCES 


It has been a long-standing policy of this Government to protect, maintain, 
and develop its natural resources. The great interest taken in this activity has 
provided a manifold return to our ecoriomy. This great interest has had as one 
of its basic forms cf expression the conduct of scientific studies. 

It is axiomatic that those countries whose standards of living are highest 
are those which have discovered, developed, and wisely used their natural 
resources. Natural resources have a direct influence on the location of industry. 
The protection and wise utilization that results from study have a direct influence 
on retaining and maintaining location of industry in particular areas. 

Our principal natural resources of water, soil, minerals, forests, and wildlife 
of land, sea, and air have ail been the object of attention by the Federal and 
State Governments. There are now a number of agencies charged with the 
responsibility of protecting ud developing these resources as an implementation 
of long-standing national policy. 

Our past history of cut-down forests, plowed-up grasslands, wasteful mining 
practices, reduced wildlife populations, and wastage of other natural resources 
has changed direction by active interest of the Federal Government. That inter- 
est has continued on into many other allied endeavors such as scientific farming 
practices, soil-conservation measures, and the application of scientific principles 
to the raising of cattle and dairy animals, poultry, and to many other areas of 
value to the entire Nation. There has been some activity in the direction of the 
study and wise utilization of our fisheries. The fisheries yield richly to this 
type of work as they represent one of the renewable resources of the Nation 
and the world. 

From an economic viewpoint this policy has had a direct relationship to the 
improved welfare of ail the reople. Our living standards have improved because 
our knowledge has improved. Our knowledge has improved because we have 
studied and worked at manv of the problems of preservation of our natural 
resources. 
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Il. THE FISHFRY RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The United States is one of the great fishing nations of the world. The Federal 
Government has, siuce 1871, followed a policy of interest in and inquiry into 
fishery resources. ‘Uo a degree the fishery functions of the Federal Government 
have not grown to an extent commensurate with the magnitude and needs of 
the fishery resources and the diversified activities supported by them. 

In 1945, Senator Josiah W. Bailey wrote in regard to the subject of the 
fishery resources of the United States: “That intelligent measures generally 
supported will greatly increase our annual supply of fish has been demonstrated. 
What we may fail to realize is, that without the early stimulation of general 
interest in such measures, we are not unlikely to suffer irreparable loss. No 
nation was ever more richly endowed with available products of the waters than 
our. * * * The time is at hand when the beneficiaries of that bounty must 
aid her with their best endeavors. * * *” 

At the same time on the same subject Representative Schuyler Otis Bland had 
this to say: ‘The iisheries of the United States have occupied an important place 
in the economy of the nations since its colonial beginnings. They give employ 
ment, directly or indirectly, to a substantial number of citizens. They furnish 
a large quantity of protein foods. Their byproducts have an amazing variety 
of essential uses in the arts. industry, and agriculture. Yet, important as the 
fisheries are, they are capable of playing a far more significant role in the 
economic and cultural life of the Nation. The aquatic resources have been, in a 
sense, a stepchild among the Nation’s natural resources. * * * 
tunity, the obligation, to remedy this condition is ours. * * #* 

“The fisheries are not a static resource. They are a living, renewable form 
of national wealth, capable of being maintained and greatly increased with proper 
attention, but equally capable of destruction if neglected.” 


The oppor- 


1. Landings, by species 


The landings of the more important species of fish for the year 


1950 was as 
follows: 


Pounds 
» 000% O00, OOO 
712, 000. 000 
DA SERSS he | 100, 000. 000 
se Bhp wit BS ALA I adh algls 260, 000, 000 
3350, 000, OOO 
208, 000, 000 


Menhaden 
Pilchard 
Tuna a 
Sea herring—- 
Salmon___- : 
Ocean perch (rosefish ) : ero : 
Shrimp-_-_-_- at er wb eh ow Me eae 190, 000, 000 
Ce ; bis awd A dy a ¢ AS Ne 160, 000, 000 


2. Landinas, by fishing ports 


The landings of fishery products at the leading United States fishery ports 
for the same period: 


Pounds 


San Pedro, Calif- 940, 000, 000 


Gloucester, Mass 195, 931, 000 
San Diego, Calif / Brie tase bias ae 190, 000, 000 
Boston, Mass__- " ; _. 172. 033, 000 
Reedville, Va 170, 000, 000 
Lewes, Del_ 152, 000, 000 
Reanfort, N. C 117, 000, 000 
New Bedford, Mass 


: 116, 911. 000 
Monterey, Calif a. . ] 7 yi c a ia 95, 000, 000 


8. Canned products, by species 
The pack of canned fishery products which lead the field for 1950 was: 


ages 


Tuna and tunalike fishes 
Salmon 

Maine sardines 
California pilehards 
Mackerel, jack mackerel 
Sbrimp 


100, 000 
~ 200, OOO 
3. S00, 000 
5, 300, 000 
900, OOO 
715. 000 
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4. Canned or processed products, by value 
On the basis of value of canned or processed fish, these are the leading products 
for 1950: 


Weis os Se ode ee Ce a ee ee oO ee $112, 800, 000 
Geiss) et eek) il A i ee a 108, 500, 000 
Calivortin (peinergn. ee ee Sa oe beeen aG 26, 300, 000 
Mbinb eared bern ing ai ee ea oda 21, 200, 000 
Menhaden meal and oil__..--____-__--------- Boal ot 18, 700, 000 
Canned animal food____------ ei ee ee iether t el elit, 13, 800, 000 
Copp: “WT ii i ere a a os od al. 12, 700, 000 
Clams-od elem producti. 1.0 kk ee ees 10, 800, 000 


In the aggregate for 1950, the Fish and Wildlife Service has published pre- 
liminary data showing that almost five billion pounds of fishery products were 
landed in the United States, which had a landed value of $365,000,000. This 
activity employed approximately 600,000 persons, utilized the facilities of 4,275 
shore establishments, and required 94,000 fishing vessels. 


III, THE FISHERY PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


The interest and policy of the United States Government in fishery matters 
is concretely evidenced by its conduct of varied activities in the field of con- 
servation, management, development, research, and exploration. 

(a) The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior is 
responsible for activities in the domestic-fisheries fields as well as acting in 
respect to some of the international commissions which operate in that field. 
A few of the budgetary items for the Fish and Wildlife Service (fiscal 1952) 
exhibit expenditures for specific fisheries: 


1. Administration Gf Aleeien Hoaries. gk te te $867, 020 
2. Enforcement of Black Bass, Bald Eagle, Soc ke ye Salmon, and North 
Pacific Halibut Acts__.____~_~~ Sas hee eee 40, 499 
3. Administration and enforcement of Ww haling ( ‘onvention | nae 18, 484 
4. Administration and enforcement of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Convention Act... --- ah al a a ee ate il, So el 23, 520 
5. Propagation and distribution of food fishes (covering operation 
of 9S fish hate heries in 42 States J~______ i te Sa al <> aicueahe yey ee 
6. Coastal and offshore fishery research: 
Salmon and related species: 
ae sc teciens sini ebielh adnate aia pha ciate he ae Memes BS 180, 374 
I a cid aes shh sakes wih ck ini csi tate bate Lee 74, 524 
ROTC, CERIN ncinbhict mentee acide ter Oe 26, 645 
BRAC ANG TRRGEG BNOCIES. 6 nc mcmensc eco one 103, 500 
Beichards,  Paniie :woeet. wean Jee sthe sales dees 137, 480 
Western North Atlantic trawl fishes___......_..-..._.._-__ 219, S58 
Tunas, Pacific Oceania (central Pacific) _....-___________- 53 289, 511 
ARNE cat OR SN 160, 284 
Atlantic-coast fishes__- ioe ecscraniotet ; a aed 90, SOS ; 
7. Commercial shellfishery researc h: ‘ 
ea “0 eee ah ubine metas 91,195 : 
IN TI em ee 54, 626 
es PRR RUNE ES TI aa ka act os wc andl 48, 893 : 
SO NOS ne on, oils Damage ee nial eek eis Maia toe 27, 828 
8. Inland fishery research: 
Improvement fish-culture methods____...-_-____-____--__ 92, 566 
pre on peaerar ands. ith aaa: meat ea 47,351 
PORE it ser gts mavens bas ie sess LEE Le da 11, 875 
IT, I IE NR i sacs ale nang et ale Sates sale ee 206, 337 : 
‘%. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources: e 
North Atlantic blue-fin tuna_____ Sc etahel teas Gita tes he aan Sakae 56, 338 7 
North Pacific albacore._.__._.__-.-_____________- pee e aes 130, 695 ; 
(Guilt of Mexico ehrimp-amd tune.... 22.32 cctet 140, 035 ‘ 
Pacific Oceanic tuna (central Pacific) ......._-___-______- 476, 965 ; 
BD) IGE ONO NY :- GUIGNOG ss assis irr ie a he 353, 154 


The foregoing list of projects does not cover many other activities of value 
te the fisheries such as work done on fishery statistics, market news service, 
general administration of fisheries, and other work. 
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In the international field the Department operates in the Pribilof Islands under 
an act to give effect to the provisional fur-seal agreement of 1942 between the 
United States and Canada. 

But only one minor item of the foregoing is directly applicable to the tuna 
fishery located in the eastern Pacific which forms the basis for the valuable tuna 
industry in the States of California, Oregon, and Washington. 

(b) Under that section of its budget covering American sections, international 
commissions, the Department of State budgets certain funds for work in fisheries 
under international conventions. 

1. The International Fisheries Commission, established by treaty in 1923 and 
continued by treaties of 1980 and 1957, was the first international body to be 
; given control of a deep-sea fishery for purposes of conservation. The agreement 
between the United States and Canada covers the North Pacific halibut fishery. 

The fishing is done mainly in the extraterritorial waters off the coasts of Alaska, 
Canada, and the United States. This Commission has served as a model for other 
international fisheries treaties because of the success from the standpoint of 
both improved production and cooperation. The Department has a budget of 
$50,000 for fiscal 1952 for this activity. 

2. The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission was established by 
treaty between the United States and Canada in 1937, and exists for the protec- 
tion, preservation, and extension of the sockeye-salmon fisheries of the Fraser 
River system. The Department has budgeted $166,550 for the work of this 
Commission for fiscal 1952. 

3. The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission which is the chief subject 
of this statement has established a budget of $338,000 for work during fiscal 
1952. However, this is the first year of the Commission’s existence whereas 
both the Halibut Commission and the Salmon Commission have been in exist- 
ence for many years and long ago made the necessary capital expenditures. 

A view of the success of those Commissions is found in the transactions of 
the Fifteenth North American Wildlife Conference, 1951, written by John Law- 
son Hart, Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, British Columbia: 

“The solutions to the problems in economic biology raised in these interna- 
tional fisheries for halibut and sockeye (red) salmon have been sought and 
applied by two international commissions. The work of the commission con- 
cerned with halibut has been so accompanied by success as to raise a new set of 
problems. The fishery has become so popular as a result of increased fish avail- 
ability that quotas are taken up too rapidly. Early work on the Fraser River 
sockeye led to the removal of a major obstacle to free migration at Hells Gate 
thus eliminating a serious complication in rehabilitating upper-river runs. There 
is a general feeling of satisfaction with the work of the two commissions.” 








































Iv. STATES AID TO FISHERIES OF FOREIGN NATIONS 





UNITED 








There are at least two programs which provide assistance to fisheries of 
other nations by the provision of funds for acquisition of facilities or by the 
provision of technical assistance. 

Under the point 4 program, we are rendering major assistance to the building 
of the fisheries of Peru. From a strictly competitive viewpoint, the tuna and 
bonito fishery exports from Peru to this country pose a considerable problem to 
the United States industry. 

Other fishery missions are in existence or are being actively considered under 
the point 4 program in Mexico, Liberia, and El Salvador. 

The Economie Cooperation Administration has been a major factor in the 
building and rebuilding of fisheries of some foreign nations. Latest dollar assist- 
ance given included $1,368,000 to the fisheries of Indonesia and $700,000 for the 
provision of a hospital ship for Portugal to accompany the fleet fishing the 
rand Banks. 

This is a factual statement covering a small portion of the aid given and is 
neither an adverse criticism nor an endorsement of such policies. However, 
there is ample illustration here of the importance we attach to the fishery 
problems of other nations. 

























Vv. THE TUNA FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES 








1. History 
The tuna fishery of the United States which is entirely a development of 
i private industry without any outside assistance is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the only market for canned tuna in the world. 
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While the fishery has existed for approximately 50 years, it has only been in 
the last 25 years that it has assumed great importance. The postwar expansion 
has been very rapid. During the war years almost the entire fleet was taken 
over by the United States Navy for patrol and supply work. 

2. Area 

The area of operations of the tuna industry runs from the high-seas areas 
off the Pacific Coastal States to the high-seas areas off the coast of Peru. 

The albacore (a species of tuna) is taken off the coasts of all three Pacific 
Coast States and Mexico while the yellowfin and skipjack tunas are found in 
overwhelming majority in the high-seas waters off the coast of Mexico, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

An important part of the tuna fishery is the bait fishery. About 70 or more 
percent of the tuna caught is caught by means of the use of live bait. This 
bait is found in the territorial waters of the United States and in the territorial 
waters of some of the countries to the south. 

38. Production 

Prior to World War II domestic production of tuna reached a high of 4,000,000 
cases with the average running close to 3,000,000 cases. 

In 1941 and 1942 following the acquisition of the major portion of the fleet 
for war use the production declined but has since shown a steady increase to a 
point where the industry now occupies the position as the leading canned fish 
industry in the United States. Following is a brief tabulation of the increase 
in productivity in the war and postwar years: 


Cases Cases 
WORE es i i ee ee RN i ol ain) ll ei 
TR et bee T __2, 500, 000 | 1947_______-_____--______. 5, 900, 000 
ee eS eS ab tee Se ee eee i eee a in 7, 000, 000 
Ett RE ar ip g OG PROMO? oss ous usd 7, 800,000 
1945 wicsbiali cli 1a! Ue RR: Berl feo all pfitas? 9, 100, 000 
4. Value 


The value of the pack of canned tuna and tuna-like products exclusive of 
byproducts in 1950 was $112,800,000. 
5. Vessels 

The increase in productivity has been the result of the construction of many 
additions to the fleet. 

At the present time there are approximately 220 long-range, high-seas tuna 
clippers in operation which fish by the method of using live bait. These vessels 
range in length from 65 to 150 feet and carry from 50 to 550 tons of tuna per 
trip. These vessels account for more than 70 percent of the yellowfin and 
skipjack landings. 

These vessels are all equipped for brine freezing fish at sea and carry crews of 
from 9 to 18 men and are capable of voyages of more than 10,000 miles lasting 
as long as 100 days. The investment in these vessels on a replacement basis 
approximates $60,000,000. 

There are approximately 100 purse seine vessels which operate more or less 
continuously in the tuna fishery. These vessels catch their fish by use of seines 
or nets and do not require the live bait necessary to the clipper ships. These 
vessels account for about 20 percent of the yellowfin and skipjack landings. 

The albacore fishery utilizes smaller vessels which are far more numerous; it 
is estimated that over 3,000 vessels will be engaged in this fishery in 1951 which 
is approximately the same number as were active in 1950. At present in San 
Diego Harbor there are vessels from almost every seaport and fishing village 
from Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California. 


6. Employment 


The employment varies by season being heavily weighted in the summer and 
early fall months when the albacore fishery is productive. On a full-time basis 
there are approximately 4,000 fishermen active which number rises to almost 
10,000 during the most active season. 

Imployment in fish processing plants approximates 8,000 persons with the 
many repair and service industries accounting for one-half again more than that 
figure. 
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7. Independence 

The fishery in all its forms has been entirely the product of personal work 
and private investment. There has never been any outside aid granted to the 
industry in any way. The industry has attempted to solve all the problems en- 
countered in the whole range of activity without recourse to Government in- 
tervention. ; 

In the particular matter of investigation of the resource it has been neces- 
sary to think in terms of international commissions because our vessels operate 
in our territorial waters, in the high seas areas and in many cases in the ter- 
ritorial waters of nations to the south. In order to attain any stature in an 
investigation of the resource, it has been necessary to approach the matter on a 
government to government level. This has proved most successful and most 
productive in the relations of the United States and Canada in the work of the 
international commissions dealing with halibut, which has been under way for 
28 years, and dealing with sockeye salmon, an activity that has been under way 
for 14 years. We entered into these agreements because of declines in the 
fisheries involved and the results have been outstanding. We are attempting 
to do what is the wisest possible thing in entering the field of tuna investiga- 
tion before any depletion occurs. 

The industry has pioneered many developments on its own initiative includ- 
ing scientific work in several directions and it is with reluctance that the 
National Government has been asked to provide assistance. There is no other 
logical course open to the industry. It is clearly in the national interest to de 
velop a field of knowledge toward the conservation and wise utilization of this 
great tuna resource. 


VI. THE INTER AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


1. Purpose 

For many years the tuna fishing industry of the Pacific coast has sought an 
improvement in its knowledge of the resource and as a byproduct, an improve- 
ment in its international relationships through the consummation of a fisheries 
treaty or treaties. Inasmuch as the tuna fishery is international in character, 
there is a community of interest of several nations in it. Inasmuch as American 
vessels fish not only in our own territorial waters and on the high seas, but in 
the territorial waters of several nations, there is an active, specific interest on 
the part of those nations. The taking of fish in national and high seas waters 
has the characteristic of many other activities in which several nations are 
interested: it is a fertile field for misunderstanding. The misunderstandings 
which arise in fisheries are caused for the most part by lack of knowledge of the 
fishery involved. The Tropical Tuna Commission has been activated for the 
purpose of providing scientific knowledge to fill this need. 

In the conduct of the Commission’s work and the consequent development of 
the field of scientific knowledge, a wiser use can be made of the fishery resource. 
The basic cause of misunderstanding, lack of knowledge, can be fully met. 

The Commission will serve a dual purpose in understanding and preserving a 
valuable natural resource and in improving a valuable international relation- 
ship. 

This is one of the few attempts made to undertake a scientific study befcre 
there is any distress occasioned by a decline in catch. 

2. Origin 

The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission was created following com- 
pletion of a convention between the United States and Costa Rica which was 
signed in Washington, D. C., on May 31, 1949. 

Hearings were held before a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States Senate July 14, 1949. 

The United States Senate consented to ratification on August 17, 1949. Follow- 
ing ratification exchange the treaty entered into force on March 8, 1950, and 
was proclaimed by the President on March 23, 1950. 

8. Legislation 

Public Law 764 (Sist Cong., S. 2683) was approved September 7, 1950, as an 
act to give effect to the Convention for the Establishment of an International 
Commission for the Scientific Investigation of Tuna, signed at Mexico City 
January 25, 1949, by the United States of America and the United Mexican States, 
and the Convention for the Establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
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Commission, signed at Washington, May 31, 1949, by the United States of America 
and the Republic of Costa Rica. 


4. The Commission 

The Commission is composed of both United States and Costa Rican Com- 
missioners, each national section having a total of one vote. 

The President has appointed four United States Commissioners : 

Eugene D. Bennett, attorney, San Francisce, Calif. 

Lee Payne, publisher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gordon Wright Sloan, attorney, Astoria, Oreg. 

Milton C. James, Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 

In addition the Commission has appointed an industry advisory committee 
pursuant to the provisions of the implementing legislation. This advisory com- 
inittee is invited to all nonexecutive sessions and is given opportunity to be 
heard and to advise on all proposed programs. 

The Commission held its first meeting at Coronado, Calif., July 18. 1950, and 
the second at San Jose, Costa Rica, on February 1, 1951. The Commission 
has appointed the director of investigations. 


5. The program 

The program for the first year’s operations was adopted in July 1950 with 
the express contingency that a director of investigations and staff could be 
hired through the provision of adequate funds. The program for this first 
year was to include the following work: 

1. Assemble records of past fishing operations and through analysis study 
the development of the fishery and, if possible, assess the present condition of 
tuna stocks therefrom. 

2. Conduct preliminary collection of biological materials aboard vessels at 
sea preparatory to planning investigations into the biology, ecology, and popu- 
lation dynamics of the tunas. 

3. Conduct preliminary studies of tuna bait species for planning comprehen- 
sive investigations as required. 

4. Establish a regional office at Puntarenas, Costa Rica, for bait studies. 

5. Assemble and analyze existing data on the oceanography of the region 
particularly as related to the tuna fishery. 

6. Design and effectuate a system of biological examination of tunas when 
landed. 

The program for fiscal year 1952 was adopted by the Commissioners at the 
second meeting of the Commission, February 1, 1951, at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
and included the following undertakings: 

1. Procure adequate basic laboratory equipment and basic equipment for 
field work. 

2. Continue field investigations of Central American bait species. 

3. Continue regular biological examination of tuna Jandings. 

4. Continue gathering and analysis of past years’ data on development of 
fishery and changes in fish stocks. 

5. Institute system of interviews and log book records for current operations 
of the fleet. 

6. Conduct studies of tuna biology from commercial fishing vessels. 

7. Compile and analyze existing data on the physical, chemical and biological 
oceanography of the region from Cape San Lueas to Peru. 

8. Develop means of marking tunas for studies of migration, growth, and rate 
of fishing. 

9. Conduct limited observations at sea from chartered craft on— 

Major projects: 
(a) Subsurface distribution of tunas. 
(b) Physical, chemical, and biological oceanography. 
Subsidiary observations: 
(c) Extent and time of spawning of tunas. 
(d) Abundance of forage fishes in offshore waters. 
(e) Feeding habits of tunas. 
10. Develop and test specialized scientific equipment. 


6. The budget 

For the conduct of the program outlined at the second meeting of the Com- 
mission, February 1, 1951, at San Jose, Costa Rica, the Commission adopted 
a budget of $332,000 as the United States share of the expenses with the Costa 
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Rican share to be added to that amount and to be determined in accordance with 
the terms of the Convention. 

In addition the sum of $6,000 was budgeted as the expenses of the United States 
section of the Commission. 

An analysis of the 1951-52 budget request by object of expenditure is as 
follows: 


Personal services____~-_---__- 3 F $97, 000 
DE ald oes saree aone a 6, 000 
Transportation of things____ _. Sega x 900° 
Communications services___.___-_-------- a 2, 000 
eres GOen MACATIEY ‘SOT WIeNG sw kok. sn i de es. 16, 000° 
Printing and reproduction 3, 500 
Other contractual services__-_-~ Saioes 54, 680 
IC Ne aah caec dim sn tid daveonaseet ig lnaanagheel 6, 120 
Equipment 


Total__- 


?. Share of costs 


The costs of the operation of the Commission in the form of joint expenses 
are to be paid by each contracting party to the Convention and are to be related 
to the proportion of the total catch from the fisheries covered by the Convention 
utilized by that contracting party. 

The purpose restated 

The purpose of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission is, in a sense, 
a dual purpose: First, to study and gather information to preserve a great 
natural resource and, second, to act cooperatively with another nation or other 
nations in such work toward the end of preserving valuable international rela- 
tionships. 


VII. REASONS FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Certain factual information has been furnished in this presentation which 
forms a firm basis for affirmative action by your committee in approving the 
appropriation request for the work of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission, 

From the standpoint of interest in natural resources: 

1. The most progressive nations of the world have been those which have had 
an active interest in the development and preservation of natural resources. 

2. The policy of the United States Government has clearly been one of interest 
in and study of natural resources. 

3. In respect to its fisheries, the policy of the United States Government has 
been to recognize their importance. An original resolution in 1871 authorized 
agencies of the Federal Government to make investigations and studies 
“* * * of taking fish and aquatic animals, utilizing them for economic pur- 
poses, especially for food, and to encourage the establishment of fisheries and 
markets for them.” 

4. Specific programs have been inaugurated to implement this policy which 
programs operate to the assistance of many of our great and small fisheries. 
These programs operate in the domestic and international fields. 

5. The tuna fishery is one of our most valuable fishery resources. 

6. The tuna fishery of the eastern Pacific is one of the most important factors 
in the economic life of the west coast of the United States. 

7. The extension of scientific investigation into the field of the tuna fishery of 
the eastern Pacific is a logical, forward-looking extension of our national interest 
in our fishery resources. 

From the standpoint of international relations: 

1. The tuna fishery is both a national and international fishery. 

2. There is no great fund of scientific, factual knowledge of the tuna fishery 
of the eastern Pacific. 

8. There is a community of interest of several nations in the tuna fishery. 
When nations get together there is opportunity for misunderstanding. In 
fisheries, misunderstanding is often based on lack of accurate knowledge. 

4. Nothing can be more logical than to activate the work of the Tuna Com- 
mission toward the end that accurate, scientific knowledge can be developed and 
the basic cause of misunderstanding removed. 
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5. The basis for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission is found in a 
treaty with Costa Rica. 


° 


6. This Government has religiously adhered to its international agreements. 
The work of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission founded on such an 
agreement should be implemented with funds sufficient to enable it to carry on 
its work and its commitments on an economic basis. 

Mr. Cary. I am appearing as a member of the advisory committee 
and I have been asked by a number of groups on the Pacific coast 
to express their opinion of this entire program. Their opinion, in 
short, is that they approve of it. They think it is a worth-while step 
in the development of this particular industry and in the develop- 
ment of its relationships, particularly its international relationships. 

Further my purpose here is to provide for the committee, if I 

‘an, and if it is needed, any factual information on this entire matter. 


FUNCTION OF COMMISSION 


Senator McCarran. What does the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission do? 

Mr. Cary. The Commission is a commission activated under a con- 
vention or treaty with the Government of Costa Rica and is charged 
with the investigation of tuna resources, which resources are both 
national and international. 

Senator McCarran. How many people do you have employed ? 

Mr. Cary. We have on a full-time basis in the fishing boats in our 
industry close to 4,000 people. On a permanent basis there will be 
at least 4,000, and during the 5-month period from late spring until 
winter there will be close to 10,000 on the fi fishing boats alone. 

Senator McCarran. What do you do with that number of em- 
ployees ¢ 

Mr. Cary. We man the vessels with them. Those are the fishermen. 

Senator McCarran. What do you do with the vessels? 

Mr. Cary. We catch fish or attempt to do so. 

Senator McCarran. You catch the fish? 

Mr. Cary. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Then these are private fishermen. 

Mr. Cary. To make this clear, the association of which I am gen- 

ral manager, represents a number of boat owners, who are owners 
of their own private businesses—the fishermen are employed by the 
boat owners. 

Senator McCarran. And you are also a member of a private con- 
cern that does fishing? 

Mr. Cary. That is correct. I am general manager of the Ameri- 

‘an Tunaboat Association, which is composed of a great number of 
private businesses. 

Senator McCarran. Getting back to your Federal position, how 
many persons have you employed ? 

Mr. Cary. You are speaking now of the Commission, I take it. At 
the present time the Commission has three employees. 

Senator McCarran. There you have only three? 

Mr. Cary. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? 

Mr. Cary. The Commission, which is a four-man United States 
Commission and, I think, a similar number of Costa Ricans, has the 
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authority to employ a director of investigations, who has been em- 
ployed. He has, at the present time, added a scientist to work with 
him and a secretary to take care of the necessary details. That is as 
far as the employment has gone at this stage. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Savronstauy. Is this not true, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House appropriated $702,000 for the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada, the International Fisheries Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, the International Boundary Com- 
mission, and the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, and 
that they cut $288,000 out of the budget estimate and ordered the 
budget to take it out of you people? 

Mr. Cary. That is correct. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. So that they allowed you $50,000 instead of 
$338,000. 

Mr. Cary. That is right. 

Senator Sauronstautt. The thing that would interest me very much, 
Mr. Chairman, is why they picked on you people. 

Mr. Cary. Well, I cannot answer specifically as to why that was 
done. 

Senator Satronstatu. I approved of these appropriations because 
I think there is an awful lot to do, coming from the east coast. I 
certainly approve of the study of fish. I know a little about it. I 
was interested in why the tuna end of it w a way down. 

Mr. Wizzer. Mr. Chairman, [ think I might throw a little light 
on that. I believe the committee was very appreciative of the im- 
portance of this program, that is, the House committee. I feel that 
their cut was made in order to get a little slower start on research 
and still maintain our commitment under the convention. I believe 
it is merely a matter of speed in which we would get the program 
going. 

Senator Satronsrauu. Is this the first year of this commission ? 

Mr. Wixner. It isthe second year, actually. 

Senator Savronsratn. So that the House committee thought we 
were jumping into it a little too fast. 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct, in view of the world situation and 
the importance of other more closely related defense activities. 

Senator McCarran. What percent of the necessary expenses do 
we put up‘ 

Mr. Wier. I believe the latest percentage is about 98 and a frac- 
tion percent. Costa Rica puts up about 1 percent, I believe. I believe 
that I ought to add quickly, Mr. Chairman, that that percentage is 
based upon the percentage of the catch of tuna, so it is really based 
upon the degree of benefit derived by each country. 

Senator McCarran. I see. Then you have three employees? 

Mr. Cary. Yes, at the present time. The program got underway 
this spring when the Director of Investigations was selected by the 
Commission. They started out on that basis. 
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SALARY SCHEDULE 


Senator McCarran. What are those employees paid / 

Mr. Cary. What are they paid? 

Senator McCarran. What are their salaries? 

Mr. Cary. There is a salary schedule set up. The Director of In- 
vestigations, who has the direction of entire program, will receive a 
salary of $10,300 annually, according to the budget estimate. The 
senior scientist would begin with $5,400 or $6,400, in that bracket. 
The stenogr apher $2,600 to $2,800 bracket. 

Senator McCarran. Do the Commissioners serve without pay? 

Mr. Cary. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Except for their travel expenses ? 

Mr. Cary. They receive only their travel expenses. Senator. 

Senator McCarran. How much is necessary to maintain your pres- 
ent staff? You do not contemplate increasing your staff, do you? 

Mr. Cary. In order to carry out the program of work in any effec- 
tive manner, it is necessary to increase the staff. In order to get the 
program activated, it was necessary to appoint a Director of Investi- 
gations and to actually lay out a program on a scientific basis for con- 
sideration of the Commission. Actually, to use a Director of In- 
vestigations and not activate the work with the necessary personnel 
is not an economic use of funds, if I may say so. As far as the budget 
is concerned, it is based, of course, entirely on a work program. We 
don’t start with the money: we start with the work and we attempt 
to determine what personnel is necessary, what supplies and such as 
other services are necessary to carry on the full program of work. 
Therefore, you get into thissnatter of degree. The Commissioners 
have adopted a program which, under the convention. they are 
charged with the responsibility of formulating and they have adopted 
a budget consistent with that. That is $332,000 plus $6.000 for the 
nondivisible expenses. 

Senator SaLrronstaL.L. Mr. Chairman, we landed 400 million pounds 
of tuna last year. Some of that is on the Atlantic coast, although I 
don’t know how much. 

Mr. Cary. Not more than 2 or 3 percent. 

Senator Savronsraty. We did land over 400 million pounds, 
though. 

Senator McCarran. You have a figure here of 172,000,000 pounds 
in Boston. 

Senator SaLtTonstauL. That is not all tuna. There is a little tuna 
in there. 

Senator McCarran. It could not be cod, could it ? 

Senator SALToNsTALL. It is all the fish you eat, Senator. What I 
was getting at is this, if our catch is 400 million pounds, what is the 
Costa Rican catch ? 

Mr. Cary. The catch of Costa Rica, using the percentage which Mr. 
Wilber estimated, would run approximately 1 to 21% percent of that 
amount. 

Senator Satronsratu. So that the Commission’s costs are based on 
the relative catches. 

Mr. Cary. That is the utilization, yes. That is based on the con- 
vention provision. 

Senator Savronsta.. It is really our baby, is it not ? 

Mr. Cary. That is right; very much so, practically entirely. 
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Senator Sarronstaui. It is really our baby. We pay 9714 per- 
cent. We catch 9714 percent. Yet we are only entitled to one vote 
in working out the arrangements. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Cary. It is correct. Each international body is entitled to one 
vote. Of course, it is not a regulatory group, it is an investigatory 
group. There are certain safeguards set up. 

Incidentally, our people in order to start this work are offe ring any 
services they can in the use of vessels. They are furnishing rec ords of 
25 years of experience, records which are hard come by, ‘and which, 
are safeguarded as to publication. But they will furnish the back- 
ground for the investigations. 


ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT NEEDED 


Senator McCarran. What do you think would be a proper sum to 
keep the organization going? What I have in mind by that question 
is this: This doesn’t seem like a very large sum compared with the 
sums that we deal with here. But we are ina very peculiar condition in 
this country. Our main object is to try to establish our military 
strength and keep this country from being taken over by our com- 
munistic foes, hence some of us are inclined to cut down on other 
phases and activities but not to put them out of business entirely. 

I would like to have an estimate from you, just a fair estimate 
as to what you can get along with and do a fair degree of good 
work. 

Mr. Cary. My thought, Senator, is this: That such an estimate 
should be made fairly, it should be factual, and should represent the 
views of the Commissioners who are charged with the responsibility 
of the work program. I think the best way to do it and do it rapidly 
is to get an answer on this by immediately communicating your inquiry 
to the Commission and havi ing them acquaint you w ith ex: actly what 
amount they can get by with in this particular field, if they can operate 
on less than the amount requested. 

Senator McCarran. Did you not come here representing the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Cary. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Would not you be in a position to give us that 
estimate ¢ 

Mr. Cary. I would not be in a position to give it to you offhand, 
without consulting the Commissioners. I have tried to study this 
particular program, to examine it not only as to its adequacy but as 
to its economy. After all, we are business people. There is a 
paradoxical situation here. We don’t like to see taxes go up, of 
course, yet it is a situation which will tend to make taxes go up. 

Senator McCarran. That is quite true the country over. 

Mr. Cary. There are two other things we must consider. This is a 
natural resource, and I think we have adequate national policy in that 
regard. Those nations that have paid attention to it in one way or 
another seem to be the nations who lead the world. We could sa 
we do have a situation which, from the standpoint of time, might Se 
deferred in part. However, we have an international commitment 
here through a treaty with Costa Rica, ratified by the Senate, after 
appr opriate hearings, and the enabling legislation was passed by both 
Houses. Now we are ina position where it is necessary that we must 
proceed in order to honor that commitment. 
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We are certainly in sympathy with anything directed toward econ- 
omy. To get right back to the question raised, I feel that we must 
and should, in order to provide what you want, ‘contact the Commis- 
sion immediately, present them your question, and have them acquaint 
you with a working program which they think would be an economic 
program and which would fit your request. 

Senator McCarran. Will you do that and give the information to 
the clerk of this committee ? 

Mr. Cary. I will do so immediately, sir. I think we can do that 
within 24 hours. 

Senator McCarran. That will be fine. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. That will be fine. Would you like to file 
your statement ¢ 

Mr. Cary. I have filed a number of copies of it with the clerk of the 
committee. 

Senator McCarran. It will be included in the record. 

Mr. Cary. Thank you, sir. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR McCarran: Pursuant to your request of July 27, I estab- 
lished contact with members of the United States section of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, the Director of Investigations, and members of the 
Industry Advisory Committee to present to them the question addressed to me. 
I presented the question as follows: “On what basis could the work program of the 
Iuter-American Tropical Tuna Commission be reduced and still permit an eco- 
nomic operation for the fiscal year 1951-527" 

Inasmuch as the appropriation request arose from the development of a full 
work program by the Commission, it was necessary for the Commission to review 
that program for any logical division of work to determine the possibility of 
deferring any work to the succeeding fiscal year in an effort to meet the difficult 
problem of financing the national emergency requirements of the Government. 

The Commission has authorized the following statement : 

1. For the conduct of the work program envisaged py the convention and 
adopted by the Commission, the appropriation request of $338,000 is necessary. 

2. In the interest of the problem of the Government and of the public in 
providing financing of national emergency costs, the work program was reviewed 
for separable elements which, though temporarily removed from the program, 
would still leave a program which is still a basically economic operation. 

3. That area of operation involving work at sea, while provided for in the 
convention, fundamental to an integrated program and to the production of 
needed results, could be deferred as a separable element. Deferring of this 
work would reduce personnel requirements, contractual services, and equipment 
needs, as well as provide reductions in supply and other related items. 

4. An analysis of the estimate to carry on the balance of the work program 
authorized and approved by the Commission would then be as follows: 
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The deferring of appropriation requests totaling $140,155 would permit the 
conduct of all other work outlined in the justification given, a balanced 
though not complete, program and a fulfillment of part of the treaty commitment. 

6. It is expected that future appropriation requests will contain a statement 
of work program and monetary amounts necessary to undertake the work 
deferred. 

This letter has been concurred in by Edward B. Wilber, budget officer of the 
Department of State. 

Very truly yours, 
Haroip F. Cary, 
Member, Industry Advisory Committee to the United States Commis- 
sioners, Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 


STATEMENT OF J. ANTHONY MARCUS, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN TRADE, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator McCarran. Our next witness is J. Anthony Marcus. 
What kind of voice do you speak for ¢ 

Mr. Marcus. I beg pardon? 

Senator McCarran. What voice do you speak for / 

Mr. Marcus. My own voice. I am going to speak on the subject of 
the ideological and psychological war which is supposed to be carried 
on by the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Marcus. I hope I will be able to answer your questions, Sena- 
tor, as to results. 

Senator McCarran. All right, that is what we are looking for. 

Do you have a written statement / 

Mr. Marcus. Well, partly. 

Senator McCarran. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Marcus. My name is Joseph Anthony Marcus, and I reside at 
35 Church Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. I am president of the Institute of 
Foreign Trade. 

I went to Europe to buy industrial chemicals, and I forgot all about 
it. Ispent 10 weeks investigating the activities of the State Depart- 
ment in the ideological and psychological warfare. 

Senator McCarran. What became of the chemicals? 

Mr. Marcus. Well, there aren’t any chemicals. There won't be 
any chemicals. 

BACKGROUND 


Mr. Chairman, I have a special duty to this country. All of us have 
duties to this country, but I, particularly, because I was born in Russia. 
I spent over 24 years in Russia before and after the revolution. I 
know the mentality of the people. I have had dealings with members 
of the Politburo. In my business activities I have represented 
American corporations as a buyer, seller, investigator, and adviser. I 
say to you, gentlemen, that we are losing the cold war, this so-called 
cold war, because of the fallac y of the polie: v of “containment” created 
by a man who said, in an article in the New York Times magazine, 
last February 25: 


Who can say for sure what is in the minds of the Soviet leaders? 
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All he has to do is to read some of these books by Lenin and Stalin, 
and he can find eut what that is. 

I won’t take up much of your time, but I think a few statements are 
pertinent as to what is in the minds of the Soviet leaders. 

It is just as preposterous to ask that question about the Soviet 
leaders now, as it was during the thirties, to have asked: “Who can 
say for sure what is in the minds of the Nazi leaders?” All one had 
to do was to read Mein Kampf by Hitler. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE OF SOVIET LEADERS 


Here is what is in the minds of the Soviet leaders. In the eighth 
volume of Stalin’s collected works, which has just been published in 
the Russian language—and this is my translation from the Russian as 
it hasn’t been published in English as yet—this is given as the basic 
law of the Soviet Union. They can never deviate from this no matter 
who is on the throne in the Kremlin: 

What is this country of ours which is building socialism if not the base for 
the world revolution? As long as we remain in a capitalistic encirclement, as 
long as the proletariat has not gained power in at least a few countries, we 
cannot consider our victory as complete. Therefore, no matter how successful 
we are in our construction, we cannot view the country under the proletarian 
dictatorship safe from external danger. In order to obtain conclusive victory, 
we must change from a capitalistic encirclement to encirclement by socialistic 
countries. We must make sure that the workers are successful in at least a few 
more countries. Only then will our victory be complete and secure. 

This so-called cold war, President Truman said last year, was started 
in 1946. IT am afraid somebody misinformed the President. I can 
tell you when it was started. You can find it here in the Library of 


Congress in Izvestia, the Soviet Government’s daily of December 26, 
1917. 


INSTIGATION OF COLD WAR 


On December 24, 1917, Mr. Chairman, the Sovnarkom, the Council 
of Soviet Commissars, passed a resolution signed by Lenin, Trotzky, 
Bonch-Bruyevich and Gorboonov, appropriating 2 million rubles, 
over $1 million—— 

Senator McCarran. How much? 

Mr. Marcvs. Two million rubles, or over $1 million, as an appro- 
priation to start the cold war. What was the purpose of that? That 
you will find in Izvestia for December 26, 1917, where the appropri- 
ation was justified because it was considered necessary— 
to come to the aid of the left international wing of the working-class movements 
of all countries with all possible resources, including money, quite irrespective of 
whether these countries are at war or in alliance with Russia, or whether they 
occupy a neutral position. 

In other words, war was to be waged with all countries, friends and 
foes alike. 


DISARMAMENT 


Now, here is what Lenin said about disarmament: 


Only after -we have completely forced down and exappropriated the bourgeoisie 
of the whole world, after the disarmament of the bourgeoisie by the prole- 
tariat * * * will communism disarm. Only then can there be disarmament. 
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Someone might say to me, ‘Well, Lenin wrote that a long time 
ago and he has been dead now over 25 years.” But here is a book which 
was published in 1947, written by Nikolai A. Voznesensky, deupty 
premier of the U. S.S. R. and chief of the state planning commission. 
In the introduction of that book, entitled “The Economy of the 


U.S.S. R. During World War II,” he wrote: 


Soth Lenin and Stalin warned the Socialistic homeland again and again of 
the inevitability of historical battles between imperialism and socialism and 
prepared the peoples of the U. 8S. S. R. for these battles. 

Lenin and Stalin explained that wars which a working class, having defeated 
its own bourgeoisie, wages in the interest of its Socialist homeland, and in the 
interest of strengthening and developing socialism, are lawful and holy wars. 


It is a holy war which they are carrying on now in Korea. To con- 
tinue further from the introduction : 


Lenin’s great companion in arms and successor, Stalin, teaches that the duty 
of every revolutionary is to protect and defend the U. 8S. 8. R. which represents the 
first Socialist state in the world. Only he who unconditionally protects the 
U.S. S. R. is an internationalist, for it is impossible to solve the problems of the 
international revolutionary workers’ movement without protecting the Soviet 
Union. 

Lenin thought that the fate of all revolutions heretofore was decided by a long 
sequence of wars and that with the civil war we had ended only one series of 
wars and had to be prepared for the second series. The continuing existence 
of the Soviet Union alongside aggressive imperialist states is attended with a 
series of great conflicts. As long as enpitalist encirclement remains there exists 
the danger of aggression by imperialist states against the land of socialism. 


This war that was started in 1917 will continue as long as there is a 
Soviet Government in Russia. There is absolutely no possible chance 


of avoiding it. 

Now, the question enters, how are we going about this business of 
meeting the challenge. As JT said, I spent 10 weeks investigating 
this throughout Europe. I came away totally discouraged and dis- 
heartened. I didn’t go to officials to ask their opinions. I went 
to the people for whom it is intended. I went to the masses. I spoke 
to the people. 

I happen to have been the youngest United States immigration 
officer in 1913 and 1914, and I speak quite a number of languages. I 
talked to them in their own tongues. 

I asked Russians for whom these programs are intended—and we 
must hit hard against the snake’s head and the snake is in the Krem- 
lin—and they said that this is what we do when the Voice of America 
comes on— 
we turn it off. It is worthless. It is wasted. It is wishy-washy. It tells us 
nothing. It inspires nothing. 

Last year the American Legion magazine published an article of 
mine entitled “The Reds Reach for Your Wallet.” A few weeks later 
longshoremen in New York and Boston refused to unload Russian 
merchandise. That was a sensation. That did more for the anti- 
Communist morale of the Russian people and the morale of the people 
throughout the world than all the work of the Voice of America had 
done theretofore. 


80513—51—pt. 2 
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MAGAZINE AMERIKA 


I want to talk first of all about the magazine Amerika, printed by 
the United States Information Service in Russia. It costs Ameri- 
can taxpayers, according to the statement of the State Department, 
$630,717. That is absolutely wasted. You don’t get 5 cents worth 
of value in Russia for it. I will explain to you what that is. 

In the first place, no Russian would want to be seen with that maga- 
zine, as his head would be cut off. 

Senator McCarran. I understand that they are sold on the news- 
stands in Moscow. 

Mr. Marcus. They sell them on the newsstands, but how many 
people buy them and who buys them? A Russian will be scared to 
death to be seen with that magazine in his hands. Even if he bought 
it, even if all the 50,000 copies are bought—and 50,000 copies are no 
longer being supplied, but only 22,000 copies, according to the latest 
statement of the State Department—the contents of those magazines 
are absolutely worthless. I am going to give you a few examples. 
I made a study of that. 


EXAMPLES OF ARTICLES 


In No. 48 of Amerika magazine there is an article entitled “Snow 
Specialist.” There is another entitled “Amateurs Win Basketball 
Championship.” How important that is in our ideological and 
psychological war. ‘ 

There is another article entitled “Mosaic Windows,” and there are 
then beautiful pages and pages, representing very costly painting of 
Mosaic windows. There is another entitled “Modern Color Photog- 
raphy.” 

In issue No. 49 there are articles entitled “The Attic—the Family 
Archive,” “A Storm in the Wilderness,” “The New York Botanical 
Gardens,” “Ladies’ Pocketbooks,” followed by loads of pictures of 
ladies’ pocketbooks. How important that is in the ideological and 
psychological war. 

In No. 47 we have “Legends of the American Indian.” Ninety- 
nine percent of the Russian people are living like prisoners in jail, 
are in Sing Sing, sitting there in the death chamber, and we are telling 
them such poppycock. 

Senator McCarran. What percentage did you say? 

Mr. Marcus. Ninety-nine percent of the Russian people consider 
themselves as being in jail. 

Mr. Senator, I have been in the Soviet Union 14 times on behalf 
of American corporations. I have traveled from one end to the other. 

Senator McCarran. When were you last there? 

Mr. Marcus. In 1938, just shortly before the war. But I have 
been in constant touch with hundreds of thousands of Russian dis- 
placed persons. That is what I went to Munich for, and to other 
points in Europe. 

Then there are articles entitled “Blankets From Colored Rags. 
What an article for the Russian people who are thinking about liber- 
ation and freedom. That is what we are telling them. “The Missouri 
Basin,” and others. 
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Then I peer up an earlier edition, No. 12, and I found articles 
entitled “Spring and Bird Voices,” “Wild Flowers,” “Summer Styles.” 
They are walking in rags. The y are using burlap rags for clothes in 
the slave-labor camps ‘and we are telling them about our summer 
styles. 

‘Other articles are entitled “Maternity Hospitals in America, 
“A utos in 1947. 

Speaking of maternity hospitals, may I tell you this incident. I 
was visiting the home of Professor Finkelstein. He is dead now and 
nobody is going to hurt him. He is not going to be killed by the 
secret police. He was a prominent professor of medicine in the 
University of Moscow. His wife had been in the United States the 
year before visiting relatives. She herself is a physician. We were 
sitting at a table dr ‘inking tea and all of a sudden she began to lambast 
the American hospitals and American medical practitioners. I was 
dumbfounded. She said that our hospitals were filthy, dirty. I had 
seen the Russian hospitals and conditions in them are not fit to men- 
tion. 

‘Then out came the servant girl, and I realized that my hostess was 
speaking for the ears of the secret police because the servant girl 
was connected with the secret police and would have told them what 
was said, 

Then we have other articles in the magazines Living America (in 
English) entitled “Camp Life,” “Modern “Dance in American Educa- 
tion,” “Graduation,” “Cooper Union,” “Summer school for Parents 
and Children,” “Always Room for One More.” “Home Gardens,” 


“The First Baby,” “Recipes for Warm Weather,” and similar junk. 


RUSSIAN MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Now, consider the magazine published by the Soviet Government 
here in Washington. Think of the stupidity of it. We are a Nation 
who has always given generously of our bounty to other nations. I 
am a former immigrant. Millions of us came to this country and 
found freedom and opportunity, and the whole world knows about it. 
Millions of people abroad throughout the generations have been 
receiving remittances from their relatives here. Right now hun- 
dreds of millions of packages of food are being shipped to Europe 
by their relatives here, and we have to tell them such poppycock as 
contained in the above-mentioned articles. 

Now, the U.S. S. R. publishes a magazine fortnightly in this coun- 
try: The U.S. 8S. R. Information Bulletin. There are no restrictions 
as to its circulation, Anybody can subscribe to it. Anybody can buy 
it on the newsstands. Just see the contrast. 

In its February 23, 1951, issue, we find such articles as: “Notes of 
the Soviet Government in reply to the United States, the British and 
the French,” “Intensifying the Struggle for Peace.” (That is, the 
Soviet peace.) “Statement of the Secretariat of the World Peace 
Council,” “Economic Disaster in Yugoslavia, a Result of Tito Mili- 
tarism,” and so on. 

From the May 18, 1951, issue: “Yugoslav people extending the 
struggle against the Tito clique.” Mind you, we are talking in our 
magazine Amerika like frightened mice, scared to say anything in 
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our magazine to the Russian people, but they can go ahead and write 
anything, talk about politics and hammer away at certain points bene- 
ficial to their nefarious plans. 

More titles: “How the Health of the Railway Workers Is Cared 
For.” Ihave seenthat. It is all false. 

Then there is “The Source of Labor Power in the U. S. S. R.” 
There is no labor power in the U. 8S. 5. R. The labor unions of the 
U.S. S. R. are nothing but tools of the secret police to keep squeezing 
more out of the workers. 

Next I refer you to the June 22, 1951, issue. This is interesting. 
This whole magazine keeps harping upon peace. “Peace Is the Key- 
note of Life and the Works of the Soviet People.” Then there is an- 
other article, “Soviet Labor Laws Safeguard the Interest of Work- 
ers,” and so on and so forth. 

In the April 20 issue there is the Tass statement. You know 
that that is the Soviet news agency. 

“The Soviet Union Stands for Peace.” and “World-Wide Move- 
ment for Peace Shows the Will of the People.” 

All of this is designed to hammer away, first, to tell les about the 
conditions of the workers of the U. S. S. R. in order to influence the 
American workers. ‘They harp upon peace in order to influence the 
gullibles and the wishful thinkers that Russia is interested in promot- 
ing peace, which it is not, which is all false. 


CIRCULATION AND CENSORSHIP 


At the same time our State Department has agreed to limiting the 
circulation of our magazine Amerika and, No. 2, to permit the censor- 
ship of any one of those articles, the worthless articles, such as that 
about pocketbooks, whereas we allow them to publish their magazine 
here without any censorship at all. 

\nd this is what we are spending $630,717 a year for. It is abso- 
lutely a waste, Mr. Chairman. I urge you to cut that out entirely. 
If you want to spend some money successfully I can show you how to 
do it. 

Senator McCarran. You think it might be better to give it to the 
tuna fishermen ¢ 

Mr. Marcus. I am sure of that. 

In the camp at Schlesheim, about 32 kilometers from Munich, 
Germany, there is a Russian camp of 4,500 people. Two former 
officers of the Russian Army pleaded with me: “Give us $100 a month, 
$1,200 a year, and we will reproduce certain articles, fiery articles, 
and try to smuggle them into the camps in Eastern Germany, the 
Russian soldiers’ camps.” 

That is $100 a month. There is a magazine in New York now 
being published called the Challenge. It is being published by a 
society of former slave laborers in these camps. I have, with my 
own money, been supporting them in the publishing of that maga- 
zine. It tells the story that has never been told here or anywhere else 
in the world. 
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SELLING AMERICA ABROAD 


Now, I come to what is the most important thing. We have an- 
chored our policy to another fallacy called “Sell America Abroad.” 
An unknown quantity, America, is to be sold abroad 

On April 7 of this year the Saturday Evening Post published an 
editorial of mine on that very subject and, with your permission, 1 
should like to read a few paragraphs from it. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Marcus. Those paragraphs are as follows: 


How are we meeting this challenge? The losses sustained since 1945, with 
nation after nation driven behind the iron curtain supplies the answer. The 
master minds of our counteroffensive are continually urging the Congress to 
appropriate more and more hundreds of millions of dollars to “sell America” 
to the world. No greater fallacy could be conceived. America sold itself to 
the world long ago. With no costly “sell America’ campaigns to urge them 
inillions of men and women from all corners of the globe have come streaming 
to our shores. I am one of those arrivals. In fact, so well did I like life in 
America that, despite the initial difficulties in a strange land without funds 
and without knowing the language, in less than 4 years I brought over my 
widowed mother and six brothers and sisters, paying their passages with my 
own savings. There was no Voice of America to tell me about the good life in 
America or what it stood for. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF POLAND 


By the way, I had much to do with the reconstruction of Poland, 
Latvia, and Lithuania following the First World War. I was relief 
director after the First World War in Russia, and I had to finance 
the construction of houses in those countries. I found, through our 
banks, that most of those men and women were getting money from 
their relatives in America. Millions of dollars were given them in 
that way. No sooner would somebody come over here to this country 
than he would consider it a great privilege to send to his relatives 
some remittances, 

To continue— 


In those days we did not need the State Department libraries in our homelands, 
stacked with books and periodicals, overstaffed with people eager to tell for- 
eigners how pure were the motives and how noble the intentions of the American 
people. We did not need expensive official publications to illustrate the way 
people live in North Carolina or dash along the highways in expensive cars. 
We learned about America from the millions of letters which arrived from friends 
and relatives in the United States. We learned of the real Americans through 
the billions of dollars that flowed in from relatives in the U. S. A.—people who 
only a short time before were themselves penniless in their native countries. 

Untold people in countries behind the iron curtain are right now receiving 
food, clothing, and medicine from the land which Stalin tells them to hate. 
Every foreign-language newspaper in the United States carries advertisements 
offering to guarantee the delivery 6f such parcels behind the iron curtain, and 
the irony of it is that the Soviet satellites levy heavy duties on goods which these 
kind-hearted American relatives send back home. 

Since the First World War we have poured tens of billions of dollars into 
those countries; we have shared generously with people in every land and clime, 
including Stalin’s Russia, without ever asking anything in return. The peoples 
of the world know that far better than the officials in the State Department 
think they do. 

America has sold itself to the world so well, in fact, that were we to let down 
our immigration bars and were Stalin to raise the iron curtain, tens of mil- 
lions of people from every corner of the globe, and more especially from the 
Sovietized countries, would come rushing to our shores on foot, in rowboats, 
in sailing vessels, by any and all means of transportation available, just to 
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tread the sacred soil of America, sacred because of our free institutions and high 
standard of living. 


To arrest the spread of the Red plague and to recruit the crusaders in the 
‘ause of freedom, we should talk less about America and more about the miser- 
able life behind the iron curtain. 


We allow, for instance, the officials of the Soviet Embassy to publish 
a magazine to tell lies about us, but we don’t tell of life behind the 
iron curtain. That is why, Mr. Chairman, you are not satisfied 
with the results. That is why recently, in the elections in Italy, two 
out of every five still voted for the Kremlin, and why in France one 
out of four still voted for the Kremlin, despite the billions of dollars 
we have poured in. 

I am going to give you a illustration now. 

Senator McCarran. I don’t like to limit your time, because I am 
interested in what you are saying. I think there is merit in some of 
the things you are saying. That is my personal view on it. My per- 
sonal view with reference to the publication Amerika is pretty much 
as you have expressed it, but our time is somewhat limited here. 
There is present the Representative from the Territory of Alaska, 
and I know that he has to eet back to the floor as soon as possible. 
Can you limit yourself to, say, 10 minutes more ? 

Mr. Marcus. Well, I w ‘Il ida 

Senator McCarran. All right. What you are saying is interest- 
ing, and I am not trying to curtail you at all. But I would like 
to put a limit on it, if youdon’t mind. Just hit the high spots. 

Mr. Marcus. Now, what is the actual reason for this failure? My 
only answer is lack of ability at the top. We have gotten into the 
habit in recent years of letting shoemakers bake cakes and bakers 
mend shoes. I charge that there isn’t one person at the top of the 
movement in this country who has ever lived in Russia, knows the 
Russian language fluently and knows the mentality of the Russian 
people. Merely sitting in the American Embassy in Moscow for a 
couple of years—and that Embassy is nothing more than a prison 
for our American officials, becatise they can’t move and they can't 
talk to anybody; the people are afraid of them—does not ae one 
an authority. We have the greatest authorities on Russia in this 
country and they have never been consulted. 


QUOTATION FROM AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 


I would like to quote from a publication by the American Legion 
dated August 1950, entitled “Trends and Developments, Exposing 
the Communist Conspiracy.” 


If the United States were suddenly ravaged by a disastrous series of floods, 
the best flood-control experts and engineering brains would be mobilized by 
Presidential decree and set to work to draw up plans to prevent a recurrence 
of similar floods. If America was swept by some calamitous plague or epi- 
demic killing thousands of people, the Nation’s top epidemiologists and plague- 
control specialists would promptly be called upon to devise ways and means 
of preventing another such calamity. There are probably less than 50 out- 
standing and recognized experts on all aspects of world communism in this 
country. They have never been assembled together in one room for even an 
exploratory or preliminary conference period. In fact, most of them have 
never been consulted by our top officialdom charged with defeating a cold 
war; they demonstrably do not understand an enemy who obviously baffles 
and frustrates them. Everyone today, certainly every Government official, 
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judging by their official speeches and pronouncements, considers himself an 
authority on world communism and how to meet its challenge. They need no 
man’s advice; they already know it all. Not one of them, of course, could 
sit down and get a grade of more then 40 or 50 on the most simple and ele- 
mentary 10-question examination that it would be possible to prepare. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE LIBRARIES ABROAD 


Now, about seven or eight doors away from my hotel in The Hague, 
Holland, I found the United States Information Service Library. I 
walked in and I found 22 local employees and 5 American employees. 
Every time I passed by during my 8 days in The Hague, I always 
walked in. Never did I find more than three visitors in that library. 
That is absolutely a wash-out. It is silly to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on such an institution. Those libraries should be 
turned over to the local libraries and give them the books free. If 
that is not feasible, for the next 6 months I would give them a certain 
amount of money to retain two employees to take care of those 
libraries. 

Not content with one failure in The Hague, I was told by a local 
official that the American director was then urging the State Depart- 
ment to open another failure in Amsterdam. 

I went to Paris. The Library of the United States Information 
Service there was in the palace of the Rothschilds, a place to which 
no French workingman would go, and at the same time giving the 
Communists an opportunity to say, “You see; they come to “Pp aris and 
plant themselves in the home of the hated bourgeoisie.” 

This situation is throughout the world. It is preposterous, this 
whole library business. ‘(he books are mostly in English anyway, 
and only the people who know English can understand them, whereas 
we have to reach the masses. That is why we have had no results. 

I am not here to criticize the pouring of the billions of dollars into 
Europe for economic aid. I think it was necessary. But if, parallel 
to that, we had a real hard-hitting ideological and psychological 
campaign, the billions of dollars that we have spent would have gone 
100 times greater distance. 

My investigation was not confined only to the Russians. I talked 
to the Czechoslovakians and Poles. They were pulling their hair out. 
I talked to a Hungarian priest who had just waded through the river 
naked. He came across with only his Bible under the armpit, naked 
as the day he was born. He said, “What are you doing! Why don’t 
you do something about the real publicity, the real campaign?” 

Those people have no words to explain how stupid we are. 

The reason, again, is because at oe top we haven’t got the men 
who know this situation. Last year, that is in January. 1950, when 
Mr. Barrett’s appointment to head ne the Information Service of the 
Department of State was announced, I immediately sent him a letter, 
a copy of which I have here. I will give it to the committee for ref- 
erence. I pleaded with him, telling him what should be done. I told 
him that I would be only too happy to give him the names of the 
greatest experts on Russia—and I am not inc luding myself. I said, 
“Consult them. Let them advise and guide you.” 
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Nothing was done. Then when I came back from Europe I had a 
terrible story to tell. I wrote a 75-page, 20,000-word story about what 
Stalin says about the United States; that is, that this country is the 
only citadel standing in the way of communization of the world. 
When we go, the whole world will go into darkness. 

When I came down here Mr. Barrett called me in for a conference— 
Mr. Sergeant is here and knows about it—and I told him I would 
gladly submit a plan. T recommended cutting out this Amerika maga- 
zine; cutting out broadcasting to many unnecessary areas. It is pre- 
posterous. Even if we were broade asting the right kind of material— 
which we are not—you could not be effective by scattering your ener- 
gies all over the world. Besides, it isn’t necessary. For instance, I 
recently criticized the State Department through correspondence 
about broadcasting to Israel. It is idiotic to my ‘mind to broadcast 
to Israel. Were it not for the United States, there wouldn’t have been 
any Israel in existence. 

Senator McCarran. What is that ? 

Mr. Marcus. If it had not been for the United States, the moral, 
political, financial, and technological assistance of America, there 
would be no Israel. Practically every man and woman in Israel today 
is receiving some assistance from relatives in the United States. Do 
we have to broadcast to those people 30 minutes every day telling them 
how noble and how good we are? Why it is preposterous. It is just 
wasting energy and wasting money. 

I don’t know what that is costing the taxpayers, but I say “Cut it 
out.” Besides, I think we have already gone too far. Five years of 
blundering and bungling, Mr. Chairman, is enough. 

The thing to do is to take the whole campaign out of the State 
Department. I am willing to bank my reputation, as a man who has 
ed since 1914 many “of the things that have come true as far as 

tussia is concerned, in saying that if) you don’t do it within the next 

5 years you will do this country a lot of harm. It must be taken out 
of the State Department. It must be turned over to private citizens, 
as pointed out in the American Legion magazine. The whole plan is 
in there what to do. 

It is just a waste of money. Worst of all, it isa waste of time. It 
is time that we are losing that is paramount. One hundred million 
dollars won't make the American people poorer or richer. But the 
time we are losing is very important. If we allowed Stalin to en- 
trench himself in China, destroy the intellectual people of Eastern 
Europe and Eastern Germany, then war is absolutely on the way. 
There is no w ay out of it. 

Stalin doesn’t care whether that war will cost 100,000,000 people or 
more. What difference does it make to him? T have that on the 
words of Gen. Leonid Pavlovich Granchev, assistant to General 
Zhukov, who said, “From now on we will do the organizing and the 
directing, while the fighting and the dying will be done by. the Ger- 
mans, the Poles, the Czechs, the Rumanians, and the Chinese.” That 
is what their plan is. 
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Shortly before he died Lenin laid down the law for the conduct of 
the Communist Governments throughout the world, and especially the 
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Soviet Union. I quote from volume 10, page 172, the Collected 


Works of Lenin: 


First we will take Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia. Then we will 
encirele the United States, which will be the last bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack it. It will fall like a ripe fruit into our hands. 


That is the plan. But repeatedly you will find in the Soviet litera- 
ture that if it is necessary they will use their armed forces to supple- 
ment it. That is what we have already gotten a taste of in Korea. 
This awaits the United States unless the ideologic al psye ashanhe al war 
is conducted by men who know the enemy. We have them right 
here in the United States, and we have them in Europe. They are all 
at our disposal. Unless we do that and do it quickly, then war is abso- 
lutely unavoidable and all the billions that we have spent will be 
money run down the sewer. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Your statement is very interesting. 
I wish we could listen to you further, but I have to go on with these 
hearings. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Marcus. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Documents submitted for the record by Mr. Marcus follow :) 


JANUARY 25, 1950. 
Mr. EpwWARD WARE BARRETT, 
Editorial Director, Newsweek, New York. 

Dear Mr. Barrett: Ever since the announcement of your appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State was made, I have been thinking of writing to you. 
Iam not a job seeker, I assure you. I have had enormous Government experi- 
ence since 1913 when I first started out as interpreter in the United States 
Immigration Service. For 2 years prior to 1935 1 had close contact with my 
good friend Secretary Cordell Hull, having been appointed by the late President 
Roosevelt as Foreign Trade Adviser. 

The work on which you are about to embark is the most vital of the moment, 
as you will note from some of the enclosed material. That is how I regard it. 
History, I am sure, will bear me out. Unfortunately we are going about it 
in an amateurish manner. For example, when Mr. Kohler was appointed he 
made some preposterous remarks which revealed his complete innocence in mat- 
ters Russian, Here is what he said, as reported in the New York Times: 

“After a few vears in the Soviet Union, I feel strongly that the American 
people have got to be patient and view this as a long-range proposition. This 
problem is susceptible of solution in 50, 100, 200 years, not next week or next 
month.” 

He must have been thinking of the centuries back when the Tartars occupied 
Russia and the 246 vears that it lasted. He seems to forget that he is operating 
in the year of the Lord of 1950. However, anyone in the American Embassy 
in Moscow is only a prisoner and has no contact with the reality of life there. 
General Smith last June relieved himself of some of that foolishness and I took 
him to task in the New York Times which brought me acclamation by real author- 
ities on Russia, among them Father Braun who had spent there 12 years and had 
better opportunities of knowing what the people there were thinking and yvearn- 
ing for. 

I have maintained all along, on the basis of some investigation, that the Voice 
of America as heretofore operated was a complete failure. It is worse than a 
failure because valuable years have been wasted. That cannot be retrieved. 
Of course, if the position is taken by some of its policy people that it is a job 
for centuries, then, I am wrong. But to me such a position is nothing short of 
criminal negligence. 

For your own sake and for the sake of our country, you must rid the organiza- 
tion of such silly thinking. At least 90 percent of the people of the Soviet 
Union are embittered against their tyrannical government. If, for example, 
we broke our trade treaty with the Soviet Government, it would be the greatest 
heartening news to the people of Russia. If we took the Russan Embassy 
by the neck and shoved them out of the country, it would be the greatest inspira- 
tion to the enemies of the Soviet Government in Russia and all over the world. 
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If you have not already done so, I urge you to read my article in the Plain Talk 
magazine of October 1949, entitled: “Soviet Trade Piracy in the United States.”’ 
During the 20 years prior to the last war, our sales to Russia average less than 
$50 million a year. It is not worth bothering with. And when we realize that 
during that time the Soviet economic spies stole from us technological know-how 
worth billions to their economy, it is stupid to carry on as before. 

In the current issue of Plain Talk you will find an article by Nicholas 
Roberts entitled “The Voice in the Wiiderness’—with regard to the Voice of 
America, As I said before, it is not only a voice in the wilderness, it is worse 
than that because we are not only wasting money but time, time which is far 
more precious. 

On the basis of a life-long experience with the Soviet Union (I have had far 
more industrial and economic experience with that country than any other 
American), I urge you to do something now. You should have an advisory 
committee of the greatest authorities on Russia and their mentality. We have 
them right here. I could give you a list of them—all tried and tested over a 
period of 32 years, since the revolution. You cannot afford to be without the 
guidance of men who know the mentality of the Russian people not from sitting 
in a prison, as all the Embassies in Moscow are, but from having been reared 
with the people and having traversed the Soviet Union over a period of years. 
The Soviet Government can be destroyed by the Russian people themselves. If 
we use our talents right on our soil and get rid of the incompetents in the places 
of authority and policy, the job will be done in 10 and not 200 years. 

I shall be glad to meet with you and give you the benefit of my experience 
and thinking. I am doing this for a reason: My ancestors did not build this 
country; they did not suffer and die in the pioneer days. America has given 
me the liberties and the opportunities for which I would have been ready to lay 
my life down at any time in Russia, the land of my birth. The least I can and 
should do now, when our country is faced with the Soviet menace, is to help 
preserve our institutions of liberty for all time. This is the goal of my life; 
for this I shall continue to give all there is in me; for this I am ready to die 
at any time. 

The article by Nicolas Roberts, above referred to, is indeed shocking. It is 
based on first-hand experience of recent months. This has been my feeling 
about the Voice of America ever since it was started. I cannot understand what 
is behind such a wishy-washy program. But, then, if we are to enjoy this job 
for 300 years, we might as well go about it in the manner we are. I am sure 
this is not going to be your aim in heading up the work. 

You should and must have the guidance of the best talent we have in America. 
You will not find it in the State Department, not the kind you will need for 
this task. I am sure that most of them will not want to accept any jobs if 
offered. You will get their services on patriotic grounds only. 

With best wishes for your fullest measure of success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ANTHONY Marcus, President. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1950. 
Mr. J. ANTHONY MArcus, 
President, Institute of Foreign Trade, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Marcus: I find that your letter of January 25 has already been 
acknowledged in my behalf, but I want to add my personal thanks for your 
thoughtfulness. I am glad to have the benefit of your views on our information 
program, and appreciate your offer to meet with me and discuss them further. 
I am sorry that, under the present pressures of my new job, I cannot take you 
up on that offer at this time. I do hope, though, that you will send me a copy 
of your testimony before the Senate Judiciary Committee, which you indicate is 
being published in booklet form. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp W. BARRETT. 


ROME Ra Poe 


Rear ame 


AY ee le 
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Aveust 25, 1950. 
Hon. Epwarp W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Washington. 

DeAR Mr. Barretr: Here is a memorandum with some ideas which might be 
helpful in your difficult undertaking. This is not a job for 50, 100, or 200, as 
Mr. Kohler said in his New York Times interview in June 1949. If the Soviet 
Union survives that long, I can assure you that there will be no United States of 
America, as we know it. Browder or William Z. Foster will be in the White 
House. There won't be a White House. There will be no need of it. The 
Kremlin will take care of that. 

This is a task for men who will step into the office with the determination to 
create ideas that will help bring the end soon. It can be done, it must be done, 
and no one could tell me that it can’t be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ANTHONY MARCUS. 


RANboM THOUGHTS ON How To MEET THE Soviet PROPAGANDA 


Memorandum for Mr. Barrett. 


Hon. Eywarp W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of State, Washington: 

As long as we maintain diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, I realize 
that an official organ like the Voice of America will not be able to say many 
things which need be said. This handicap makes imperative to use independent 
channels in order to attain our goal. 

What is our goal? For the first time since the American Revolution in 1776 
the United States of America is faced with an international counterrevolution 
conceived, launched and directed by the Soviet Government. It began the very 
day the Soviet Government was born. It has been gathering momentum ever 
since. It will never stop until either they or we survive. 

The Soviet Government believes that as long as the United States exists 
she is blocked in her determination to bring about the social revolution all over 
the world. Those of us who have had intimate contact with the Soviet mind 
in Russia and who have watched it develop from its early beginnings cannot 
help feel convinced that we will never, never have normal lives or last- 
ing peace at home and abroad as long as there is a Soviet Government in Rus- 
sia. It cannot, it will not deviate from its declared goal. 

In this struggle we of the west have a great advantage. While the Soviet 
Union, to be sure, has allies in all countries among the frustrated, gullible, 
deranged mentalities or just plain crackpots with a flare for notoriety, we, 
on the other hand, have strong allies within the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states among their tens of millions of freedom-loving peoples who are ready 
to tear their government to tatters. Obviously the millions of Russians in 
slave labor camps,,in concentration camps and in prisons did not get there 
for licking Stalin’s' boots. Resistance is perennial. It was ready to erupt 
like a volcano after the recent war. Had it not been for the unfortunate agree- 
ment with Stalin to force the evacuation of the millions of Russian prisoners 
of war and slave laborers in Germany, we would have been enjoying today far 
greater confidence among the Russian masses. However, it is not vet too late 
to recoup the loss. But this must be done with deeds and not with words 
alone. 

In view of the above, what are we to do immediately in order to tackle the 
problem? On this occasion I should like to dwell upon a few fundamental 
steps. 

1. To begin with, I would advise that an outside group with an unquestion- 
able understanding of the problem at hand be invited to take a good look at 
the operations of the Voice of America, United States Information Service, and 
such other functions as are now going on. They should be given a time limit. 
It should not take more than about 6 weeks or 2 months at the very most. 

2. Your work requires crusaders and not job-holders. Only men and women 
with the fanaticism of the early Christians, who will match the zeal and 
fanaticism of the Bolsheviks, should be drawn into this work. The latter are 
dedicating the whole of their lives to the destruction of freedom; we must have 
people who will devote their whole lives to the preservation of our liberties. 

3. Concentrate on the snake’s head—the Soviet Union. Since the satellites 
constitute its weakest link until the secret police has had time to entrench itself 
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there, we must work with all haste to hammer away at the way they are being 
enslaved by the Kremlin imperialists, at the way their own leaders who had 
helped create their totalitarian system are being gradually liquidated, as was 
the case with Lenin's closest collaborators who were liquidated by Stalin. 

4. Cut out broadcasting to many other countries not in a position to serve 
our immediate purpose. It is a waste of time and money. This is a task 
for the respective governments in those countries which should follow our 
example in this respect. But first we should have a really impressive example 
for them to follow. They should spend their own funds and labor to enlighten 
their masses. We must not become wet nurse to all of them. We have not 
the personnel nor can we afford the expense. Our Treasury is not bottomless. 

5. It is indeed laughable that our great engineers cannot solve the problem of 
drowning out the Soviet radio or stop their jamming. I know of a former 
Soviet professor of the Leningrad Institute of Electrical Technology who believes 
he has a way out. Why not try him and see what happens? 

6. Discontinue the publication Amerika. It has done us no good. It has 
been a waste of time and effort. It was conceived in total ignorance of Russian 
conditions. No Russian would dare to be seen with a copy of that publication. 
It might cost him his head. It has never reached anyone. And while this has 
not served our purpose, we have been permitting the Soviet Embassy here 
publish a weekly which is confusing the minds of simple people, which is sowing 
distrust to our Government and sabotaging our war efforts. At the same time 
we accepted with fine grace an insult to our intelligence by allowing them 
to censor our publication and restricting our circulation, while we did nothing 
of the sort to them? Why? Fear of displeasing the headhunters of the Krem- 
lin? It is ridiculous. I could point out many a channel where the money 
saved from this useless publication could do a world of good to our cause, 

7. Use the services of the man who signs himself “Argus” in the Russian 
daily Nevoye Russkoye Slovo, New York. He is what the Russians call “Fele- 
tonist,” and his humor is most biting. The Russians love that like the Amer- 
icans love funnies, only in the Russian case it is propaganda of the highest 
order. Heis usually short and to the point. 

8. We have great “atomic” powers in the pent-up hatred and fanaticism of the 
untold thousands of Russians and satellite refugees in Europe and those scat- 
tered all over the world. There are countless thousands still in hiding under 
all sorts of non-Russian names because they still fear being repatriated to iron- 
curtain countries. Let us smoke them out with some concrete plans. I have 
such plans and they will spring to action against our and their enemies. The 
State Department need not do this openly. We have enough brains to find the 
channels through which to carry out our plans. Besides, the Kremlin has been 
and will continue to charge us with all the crimes in the book anyway, no matter 
what we say or do. Since they have been working openly during the past 33 years 
to undermine our system, why should we feel uneasy about the sensibility of 
paranoiacs? To this late date we have been on the defensive. The initiative 
has always been and still remains with the enemy. The holding of peace con- 
ferences, flooding the world with peace petitions, all designed to confuse truly 
peace-loving people who do not read and do not know what it is all about, to put 
them off guard and make them ready for the final kill. It has all emanated 
from the Kremlin. They are bums of the art of advertising shoes and hats 
and girdles, but masters of the art of ideological propaganda. Yet, we with a 
far superior way of life to show to the world are hard put to meet the challenge. 
Why? Because we have taken for granted that an advertising executive who 
has been successful at selling shoe polish or doughnuts could also do this diffi- 
cult international propaganda task. He does not know the first principle. We 
have been “me tooing” too long. It is time to wrest the initiative and we can 
do it. We have the men, even if they are not now in the State Department. 
Here are a few beginnings: 

(a) Help convene an international congress of the Kremlin victims abroad. 
It is to include all—Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, ete., ete. Representa- 
tives of labor, business, education, religion, and so forth should be invited from 
the non-iron-curtain orbit. This would add prestige and prove to the peoples 
groaning under the Stalin yoke that the whole free world is with them, As a 
morale builder it would be priceless. 

(b) A Voice of Free Russia must be established, to be manned by hardened 
enemies of Soviet oppression. They would operate on the Soviet wave-length 
and do things that neither the Voice of America, nor any other station is able 
to do. It would make the Soviets the laughing stock in their own country. 
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(c) A weekly, four-sheet, publication should be issued in five or more languages 
to be infiltrated into the enemy camp in Eastern Germany, the satellite nations 
and into Russia proper. Such an organ would help hold the forces abroad 
together until the day of liberation when they would return ready to do a job 
for their country and the rest of us. 

In addition to the weekly, leaflets would be published from time to time to be 
infiltrated into the iron-curtain countries, to be pasted on telephone posts, on 
buildings. There are ready hands and willing ones to do this for us. But the 
means must be made available. 

(dad) There is hardly a general or lower-rank officers in the U. 8S. S. R. and the 
satellite nations who could not be bought. General Vlasov was not the only one 
who had suffered at the hands of the Secret Police on a par with Kravchenko. 
They still remember what happened to Tukhachevaki and the thousands of 
other officers. They have no security at home, if we offer them security outside 
they would turn in our direction and could do a job for us. We need not an- 
nounce such decision from the housetops. The underground from Berlin and 
Munich could do the job. 

9. France is a real danger point. The French Government is falling down 
on the job. Our United States Information Service centers are a joke. They 
should be closed at once. Their books and periodicals should be distributed 
among libraries in the Communist-infected districts. Holding of art exhibitions 
is preposterous. The products of our long-haired, frustrated misfits in france 
are a disgrace to American art. The same holds true of our so-called music. 
These are not fields in which America excels. Let us not parade it before peoples 
who have better art and music. 

(a) Make sure that the French broadcasting is not in the hands of camou- 
flaged Communists, I have information that is precisely the case. It is nulli- 
fying our efforts. We are giving the money to France, we should have guts 
enough to stand up and say something when the government remains cowardly 
aloof while the enemies are carrying on. 

(b) Make sure that the geverument in France, Italy, and other ERP coun- 
tries are indoctrinating their police, armed services and gendarmery with 
the facts concerning the Soviet Union and their domestic agents. With the 
aid of the returned war prisoners in Russia and the newly settied refugees from 
the iron-curtain countries a good job can be done, but there must be the will. 

(c) At least 10,000 Russian and other refugees from the iron-curtain Countries 
shouid be brought into France and distributed among the various Communist- 
infected areas. They should be given intensive courses in French, employment, 
and an opportunity to feel at home. In due time they will enliven the battle 
against the native Communists, I assure you. They will tear into the local 
Communist activities with the indomitable spirit of the crusader. They have 
suffered at the hands of the ruling Communists. They know what life under 
the Red Nazis is like and they know how to tell it impressively. 

The same should be done in Italy. . 

10, In Belgium, for example, I found complacency galore. With a population 
of 8,500,000 they have nothing to be complacent about when 236,540 voted the 
Communist ticket last May. When I pointed out to them that Lenin had stolen 
a country of 160,000,000 people with only 240,000 followers, according to his 
own statement, they were shocked. They have a big job to do, but our United 
States Information Service is a joke there. Close it up and use the funds for 
something better. If your hired men don’t know what to do, I will help them 
out with some ideas, 

11. In Germany we are not alive at all to the situation. We are piddling 
around, wasting time and money. Get the Union of Victims of the Nazi Regime 
lo help out. I have met their leaders. They have some sound projects but no 
money. They are operating on pfennigs when millions should be made avail- 
able. But they don’t even dream about that. They have some telling facts and 
figures about the conditions in the concentration camps in Eastern Germany. 
lt should be told to the people of Western Germany and the rest of the world. 
They have a plan about the German prisoners of war still in Russia. That 
project should be supported to the fullest. What are we waiting for? There 
are no conferences to be held, the pastime which has now spread to the remotest 
outposts of the State Department. 

When a taxi driver in Augsburg tells me that he, a poor man, is sending food 
parcels and clothing to his relatives in the Soviet zone, it is something that 
should be yelled from the housetops. I am saying this because now that there is 
plenty to eat in Germany, the Biblical story is repeating itself. There is 
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grumbling, and our reminding them as to what is going on across the frontier 
might have a beneficial influence and hurt the Communist propaganda in Western 
Germany. Many of the large industrialists have told of facts that frightened 
me. I had far better opportunities to look into the situation than most of the 
officials stuck away in their offices. I moved far and wide and talked to them 
in their native tongues. 

12. Take the Netherlands. How can anyone justify our spending tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in maintaining a United States Information Service office there? 
Ido we have to tell the Dutch how good we are? Don’t they know it themselves? 
Besides, where do we keep ourselves? In a neighborhood to which the working 
people. the candidates for the Red Nazi recruiting agent, won’t come. Never 
did I find more than three visitors to the library there, and I lived only a few 
doors away from the office. Yet that institution counts 22 local employees and 
five Americans. And that is not all. The head of the office is not content with 
the uselessness of one office in the Hague. He has been moving heaven and 
earth to establish one in Amsterdam. 

Close out and go home. Send someone who will produce a better idea what 
to do in the Netherlands. Let the Government of the Netherlands do its duty 
and there will be no need our spending money for nothing. 

Before closing, may I suggest that you get hold of Mr. Farrish, director of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in France. If there is anyone who knows 
how to handle things in France, he is the man. He is no relation of mine, I 
assure you. But I value a good man when I see one. To me he is the greatest 
authority on France and the French we could possibly find. Why has he not 
been consulted? Is it because he might disagree with the silly notions of some 
total stranger to the French scene? 

I hope you will forgive me for having delayed keeping my promise to give 
you some of my thinking on the subject. I am ready to defend it against all 
comers in personal debate or in writing. I have no ax to grind. I am interested 
in eliminating the Red plague which is costing our taxpayers tens of billions 
of dollars a year, and which threatens to bankrupt us in the end unless we do 
something to stop it. Yhe baby factory is going on without interruption in 
Russia. This means that the millions of slaves to labor for nothing, just their 
pitiful keep, is guaranteed in Russia. They can carry on this campaign against 
us indefinitely. Unless they are crushed by the rising tide of the Russian people, 
it might become necessary to do so with American blood and treasure. I don’t 
want to see the latter. Hence my advice to do all we can for the former plan. 

Having had close contact with the Federal Government departments over a 
period of over 33 years, I know that one of the worst sins is failure to make use 
of the talents at hand. I am sure you will find in your own department too 
many people misplaced, doing things which should be done by others. And so 
it is throughout the departments. For example, in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion you will find one of the greatest authorities on the Far East, barring none. 
In the Coast Guard you will find one of the best experts on Japan. This is 
inexcusable. Before you bring into your shop new men it might be well to 
look around for talents misplaced in your or other departments. I invented 
a method for such scouting in 1934, and it worked well. I fished out from the 
dead corners some outstanding men, and they all made good. 

Best wishes to you in the difficult task. I don’t envy your job, that is why I 
am eager to help you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ANTHONY Marcus, 
President, Institute of Foreign Trade. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, August 28, 1950. 


Mr. J. ANTHONY MArRcvUs, 
President, Institute of Foreign Trade, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Marcus: Thank you again for coming in and letting us have your 
views. I appreciated them very much and found them very helpful. 

As soon as we get through the extreme pressure of budget hearings on the 
lili, I hope to get busy on them. 

Sincerly yours, 
Epwarp W. Barrett. 
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THe Way Outr—RECOMMENDATIONS 
(By J. Anthony Marcus, July 27, 1951) 


Five years of uninterrupted failures should suffice as a trial period. We 
now know conclusively that a continuance of the present campaign will lead 
us nowhere, it will only help squander more hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ 
money. Therefore, my suggestion would be that we proceed as follows: 

1. A commission consisting of members of both Houses of the Congress, 
together with genuine Russian experts not in the United States Government 
service to be appointed to liquidate the present work of the United States Infor- 
mation Service and the Voice of America. The final date should be set as of 
December 31, 1951. 

2. The liquidation of the libraries throughout the world be completed within 
3 months after the resolution to do so has been adopted. The same should hold 
for concerts, art exhibits, and similar wasteful undertakings. 

3. The discontinuance of the publication of Amerika and similar magazines 
be made effective within 3 months after the decision has been made, 

4. The entire work of the ideological-psychological campaign be turned over 
to private citizens, to such organizations as the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, the Friends of Fighters for Russian Freedom, the American Committee 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, and similar organizations for the 
liberation of the peoples of the satellite countries, including China. 

Whatever appropriations are made available for the coming fiscal year should 
be allocated for liquidation and for the support of the citizens’ groups to get 
under way and take over the campaign. It might be necessary to subsidize those 
private organizations for 1 year or 18 months, but not beyond that. After that 
they must become self-snppo:ting. The aroused citizens of this country will 
support it. Not more than 1 cent per day contributed by every man and 
woman above 20 years of age would suffice to take care of the entire campaign. 

In this work there will be no room for job holders. Only crusaders, fully 
conscious of the importance of this work, cognizant of the fact that unless we 
bring about the liquidation of the Soviet Government and the liberation of the 
peoples now under their yoke, there can be no peace nor normal living for any 
of us, should be recruited. There are such men and women in our land to spare. 
If Stalin could recruit 50,000 or more men to help destroy our freedoms, is it 
possible that we could not recruit 10 times that many to preserve our institu- 
tions? It would be indeed a sorry day for this country if that were the case. 

While Stalin has managed to recruit about 35,000,000 followers throughout 
the world, we have hundreds of millions on our side. Thus far we have failed 
to arouse them, to organize them. Bureaucracy cannot, will not, do it. 

We have among us tens of thousands of former American Communists. Once 
they have broken with their former affiliations they can never come back. The 
Communists never forget nor forgive, as we have seen in the Soviet Union. 
All the leaders who had sinned against the dictatorship bosses were brutally 
executed, their families destroyed even though they confessed and beat their 
breasts and offered to be loyal to the Kremlin throne thereafter. The former 
American Communists represent a zealous group who will now be willing to 
give their all for the good of America as they were ready to give their all 
formerly for the Soviet Union. Men like Whittaker Chambers, Flizabeth Bent- 
ley, Paul Crouch, Benjamin Gitlow and others have proven priceless to us and 
the world in their indefatigable effort to undo the harm they had formerly done. 
They know the enemy far better than anyone now in the seats of the policy 
makers and could be far more effective in the struggle ahead of us. 

This is also true all over Europe. The wishy-washy, infantile piddlings now 
being carried on must give way to hard-hitting, inspiring propaganda of all 
sorts which will help prevent a third world war. A stop must be put to this 
silly containment policy which is nothing more than trembling before the sen- 
sitivities of the murderous Kremlin gang. The Soviet Government does not 
seem to be sensitive of our feelings, why should we be of theirs? The enslaved 
peoples behind the iron curtain have been waiting for the day when we will 
begin to roar. 
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Arrports AT ANCHORAGE AND FarrBANKS8, ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Senator McCarran. We will hear next from the delegates from 
Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appreciate your courtesy 
in hearing me at the last minute, as it were. 

I have ‘thought and hoped that I would be able to come over here 
and hand you a page from the Congressional Record and then walk 
away, but that cannot be done. I had hoped there would be incorpo- 

rated in that page the colloquy between Mr. Rooney, chairman of the 

Appropriations Subcommittee, and myself, on the’ item which starts 
on page 34, line 24, of H. R. 4740 and which continues through line 4, 
page 35, relating to the appropriation for the maintenance of the air- 
ports in the Territory of Alaska. 

Yesterday the House became engaged in a debate on certain sections 
of the appropriations bill dealing ‘with the State Department and 
history will have to record whether that subject was more important 
than the one 1 brought up. But at least I didn’t have a chance for 
the colloquy. 

This item of the House bill is for $225,000 for the operation and 
maintenance of the airports at Anchorage and Fairbanks, both Fed- 
eral airports. That represents just half of the budgetary request. 

I am reasonably well informed, I should say very well informed, 
Mr. Chairman, that if the House committee had had the knowledge 
that subsequently came to us, the reduction would have not have been 


on the order of 50 percent. There is the understanding on the part 
of the subcommittee that the sum incorporated in the House bill will 
not be sufficient to do the job. I sincerely request that the amount 
originally requested be restored to the bill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator McCarran. I am very much interested in that item. We 
have to look out for the airports and such things in Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST W. HOWARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senator McCarran. Our next witness is Mrs. Ernest W. Howard. 
Mrs. Howard, will you state your name for the record and your place 
of residence / 

Mrs. Howarp. My name is Mrs. Ernest W. Howard, and my resi- 
dence address is 1521 Monroe Street NW., Washington, D. C., also 
voting residence in Missouri. 

Mrs. William D, Leetch, who accompanies me, is also from Wash- 
ington. 

I might say that we are both connected with many large women’s 
organizations. We are not speaking for those organizations; however, 
we admonish you not to underestimate the importance of our state- 
ment. 

Senator McCarran. There is not a chance for me to underestimate 
you. 

Mrs. Howarp. Now, Mr. Chairman, the citizens of our country are 
sincerely interested today, and a m: ‘jority of them are incensed, at the 
useless expenditures, with taxpayers’ money, in the Information Serv- 
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ice of the State Department—some of which have just been mentioned 
here by the preceding witness. 

Being ina position where I am privileged to talk with hundreds of 
men and women each month, I find they are deeply concerned with 
the welfare of our country, and the tax burden being constantly 
placed upon them. 

Not one of them believe that we should cut down on our military 
services. But they do believe there are millions being spent of what 
can only be described as pure, unadulterated “tripe”, but is otherwise 
known as “selling America to the foreign countries,” or the proposed 
“book selling” within the State Department. 

I refer to an article which appeared in the Times-Herald July 20, 
1951, which was not news to us, but which sharpened our interest 
and whetted our desire to call the committee’s attention to our gigantic 
expenditures both at home and abroad, and to the squandering of the 
greatest prosperity any nation has even known, so that now, we find 
ourselves financis illy weakened, and facing a Federal deficit of billions 
of dollars. 

Upon serious questioning of the figures quoted in the Times-Herald 
article, the figures seemed to be wholly inadequate. After certain in 

vestigation we are told that between February 1 and June 30, 1951, 
in two countries alone, Austria and Hungary, the contracts for these 
books totaled over $300,000. Weare also informed that it was foreign- 
aid money and not St: ite Department money. 

That being so, it is safe to assume that the figure of $500,000 is wholly 
inadequate to express this whole book-buying program. Since we un- 
derstand that these books are bought for Latin America, Europe, and 
the Far East and so on. 

Therefore, it would seem that this story has yet to be told, and this 
is only scratching the surface. 

In addition to the vast expenditures of money, it must be emphasized 
that the Department has considerable influence in the choice of books, 
and this is most important in this war of ideology. 

Of great importance is the article appearing in the July 14, 1951, 
issue of the Saturday Review, entitled “Don’t Americans Read or 
Write/” This article forecasts a tie-up bet ween the Government, pre- 
sumably the State Department, and a publisher in the publication of 
paper -hound reprints of classics and current American books. This 
article is indeed illuminating. I requires no mental effort to realize 
that this term “classics and American books” would open wide the 
door to any and all kinds of administration propaganda. 

We understand further that the Department is so sanguine of get- 
ting the appropriation for this project that all the details for this 
contract have been set up. 

It is further understood that a similar project was put up to the 
Department of Defense at the onset of the war in Korea but that it 
was bloeked. 

Needless to say, this contemplated project would of course put the 
State Department into the publishing business. _ It is noteworthy here 
to stress that all American classics are now available in every country 
of the world, and in the language of that country. 

In fairness to the American taxpayer, this whole project for a 
thorough investigation. 
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Now, if you will look at page 80 of this book which I hand you, 
called A History on the Council of Books in Wartime, you will find 
this quotation : 

If the suecess of an enterprise may be measured by its size, armed-services 
editions may be considered a very successful venture indeed. In his final sum- 
mary Philip Van Doren Stern was able to report that at the close of operations in 
the fall of 1946, armed-services editions will have published 1,180 titles, of which 
1,081 were new, and 99 reprints, and shipped to the United States Government 
125,535,305 books at a total cost of $7,148,000. This makes editions for the 
armed services one of the largest enterprises in the history of American book 
publishing, 

Now, these books were published for our men in the armed services 
for their recreation and relaxation. There was no problem of selling. 
But what we propose to do now is to sell our viewpoint to 62 or more 
countries. 

At this point titles are important to consider. What would appeal 
to one country would not appeal to another, and publishers might find 
it both convenient and necessary to sell a hundred titles. There are, 
conservatively speaking, only about 500,000 American books, includ- 
ing biographies, political science, and so forth. Here statistics are 
important, so I repeat that the 1942 project was an appeal to our boys 
in the service and for their relaxation. We had nothing to sell in the 
book line. 

sut now it is proposed to take that same plan and go into the book- 
selling business. I again direct your attention to the above quotation, 
part of which is “T his makes editions for the armed services one of 
the largest enterprises in the history of American book publishing.” 

Visualize the tremendous enterprise this projected plan would be, 
because we propose now to do a selling job. We propose to sell to 
some sixt y- odd countries. How do we propose todoit? We propose 
to do it by printing paper-bound reprints of classics and current 
American books. I refer you again to the fourteenth article in Satur- 
day Review by Norman Cousins. 

These two terms “paper-bound reprints” and “current American 
books,” cover practically the whole field of nontechnical and scien- 
tific publications. The field is so tremendous that I would hesitate to 
hazard a guess at the number of titles that would be involved. When 
you consider the 1942-46 plan, it is just a drop in the bucket. Con- 
sider now the magnitude and cost of the whole bucket. 

To understand the import of this whole project, it is essential and 
imperative to read this book entitled “A History of the Council on 
Books for Wartime—1942-46” because therein is set forth the detailed 
operation of the plan, including the personnel. 

Now, this project substitutes the United States Government for 
the publisher. The publisher in this instance is merely doing the 
mechanical work only and is assuming none of the financial responsi- 
bility. Ina word, he is working for Uncle Sam. It is inherent in the 
art or trade of publishing that the publisher assume the financial re- 
sponsibility for the work he is getting out. In this instance he is 
dodging that responsibility and is throwing it upon the taxpayers of 
the country. 

LIST OF PUBLISHERS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record a list of the 
publishers for all of the books anyone would need, either in this coun- 
try or in the others. We are deeply concerned and we believe a thor- 
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ough investigation should be made of the proposed publication busi- 
ness that the State Department is about to launch. The waste of 
the taxpayers’ money on useless literature put out by the State De- 
partment is appalling, and the use of well-meaning organizations 
throughout the country for the dissemination of these “ printed noth- 
ings” is disgusting. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Books by Henry D. Thoreau available from 11 publishers: Dutton, Regnery, 
Norton, Harper, Heritage, Farrar Straus, Dodd, Houghton, Viking, Random, 
Rinehart. 

Books by Henry James available from 15 publishers: Harper, Houghton, Knopf, 
Scribner, New Directions, Pantheon, Deal, Lippincott, Rutgers University Press, 
Farrar Straus, Oxford, Random, MacMillan, Heritage, Garden City. 

Books by Herman Melville, available from nine publishers: Dodd, Oxford, 
Random, Scribner, Dutton, Rinehart, Farrar Straus, Page, Tudor. 

Books by Faulkner available from five publishers: Grossett, Liveright, Ran- 
dom, Viking, New Directions. 

Books by William Dean Howells, available from four publishers: Random, 
Rinehart ($0.75), Oxford, Liveright. 


COMMENT: ON VOICE OF AMERICA 


I was interested to hear the statements made about the radio broad- 
cast, the Voice of America; evidently, there again someone has fallen 
clown on the job. 

The progam of book publishing I have outlined to you is in this 
book. The book is only about 130 pages in length and the whole pro- 
gram is set forth therein. 

We understand that the contract with the State Department is al- 


ready to go and that all they are waiting for is for the Congress to 
sign on the dotted line with the t: ixpayer's money. Really now is not 
the time to read books. What we need is more action. 

Mr. Chairman, greater demands are being made for increased ex- 
penditures with taxation until it hurts, in order to obtain funds for 
our expanding defense program; our principal superiority over ag 
gressive nations lies in the productive capacity of our free e a Ise 
system, which cannot function, or expand in either a weakened, or in- 
solvent fiscal condition. We call upon you to protect our free enter- 
prise by refusing, disallowing, and reducing any, and all, appropria- 
tions that would set the State Department going full speed ahead into 
the book- publishing business. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM D. LEETCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Lerrcu. My name is Madalen Dingley Leetch. I am a resi 
dent here, although a voter in Michigan. I ’am a siliie of many 
of the hereditary societies. I come to you bringing some of their 
economy-minded resolutions, if you please. The first is that of the 
Women’s Patriotic vain nee on National Defense. The second is 
the resolution of the National Society of New England Women, and 
the third is the resolution of the National Society Women Descendants 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Senator McCarran. They will go into the record. 
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Mrs. Leetcu. Thank you, sir. 
(The resolutions referred to are as follows :) 


NATIONAL SoOcreETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 
Washington 7, D. C. 
ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Whereas increasing domestic and foreign multi-billion-dollar spending programs 
have brought us to a weakened financial condition ; and 

Whereas the Soviet plan to destroy our capitalist system was to lead the United 
States to spend itself into bankruptcy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society of New England Women insist that Con- 
gress reduce nondefense spending to include cutting appropriations to Govern- 
ment departments, reducing the extravagant use of civilian manpower by the 
Armed Forces, and freezing economic assistance expenditures as a necessary 
measure for national security. 

Adopted at the Thirty-eighth Annual Congress of the National Society of 
New England Women, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., May 1951. 


NATIONAL SocrETY WOMEN DESCENDANTS OF, THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY 


REDUCTION OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Whereas, gigantic United States expenditures at home and abroad have squan- 
dered this Nation’s prosperity and we now find ourselves in a financially weak- 
ened or insolvent condition facing a Federal deficit of from $16 to $20 billion 
this fiscal year; - 

Whereas, the principal superiority of the United States over collectivist coun- 
tries lies in the productive capacity of our free-enterprise system which cannot 
function or expand in either a weakened or insolvent condition: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, urge upon Congress the reduction of the Federal! 
budget by reducing strictly nondefense spending to include sharply curtailing 
appropriations to Government departnfents, reducing the extravagant use of 
civilian manpower by the Armed Forces, and freezing foreign economic assistance 
expenditures, as a necessary measure for national security. 

Adopted annual rendezvous, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., April 10, 1951. 


TWENTY-FIFTH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, JANUARY 
25, 26, AND 27, 1951 


REDUCTION OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Whereas, because of profligate fiscal policies, the Federal debt has increased 
from less than $2 billion in 19138 prior to World War I to more than a quarter of a 
trillion dollars today of which more than $200 billion has been incurred in the last 
10 years; 

Whereas, because of our gigantic expenditure both at home and abroad, we 
have squandered the greatest prosperity any nation has ever known and now find 
ourselves a financially weakened nation facing a Federal deficit of from $16 to 
$20 billion this fiscal year ; 

Whereas our principal superiority over Communist nations lies in the productive 
capacity of our free-enterprise system which cannot function or expand in either 
a weakened or insolvent fiscal condition ; 

Whereas still greater demands are being made for further increased expendi- 
tures, with taxation until it hurts in order to obtain funds for our expanding 
defense program, and at the same time for an increased domestic civilian expendi- 
ture such as socialized medicine, agriculture, housing and education: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-fifth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense urge upon Congress the reduction of the Federal budget now before it by 
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(1) reducing strictly nondefense spending, (2) reducing the extravagant use of 
civilian manpower by the Armed Forces, and (5) freezing foreign economic 
assistance expenditures, as a necessary measure for national survival. 


Senator McCarran. Will you proceed, Mrs. Leetch ? 
VAXES, CONTROLS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Mrs. Leercu. The women of these hereditary societies whose roots 
reach into the beginning of this great country, are deeply concerned 
about taxes, controls, and expenditures. It takes a small degree of 
courage, perhaps, for me to tell a little of what I have personally 
seen and heard, but I Lave a great many women looking to me to 
keep them informed, and I feel it is a patriotic duty to disclose here 
my observations Which szain just skim the surface. There is no doubt 
you people know much more about these things. If I jeopardize my 
opportunity to continue to witness the things of which I speak here, 
I feel sure the committee will be interested to hear of it. 

Basic legislation created the State Department as the executive 
voice of the President for the conduct of foreign affairs in the inter- 
est of the United States of America. It never contemplated the mul- 
titudinous agencies of 2» United Nations system that cause our State 
Department to be used 2s an administrative bureau of the United 
Nations system. Instead of a highly integrated, sensitive organiza- 
tion for the conduct of foreign affairs, our State Department is clut- 
tered up with whole divisions of every agency of the United Nations, 
UN Economic and Social Affairs, UNESCO, Office of International 
Trade Policy, UN Cultural and Human Rights Affairs, Office for 
Technical Cooperation and Development, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Political and Security Affairs, International Security Affairs, 
ECA, and vast staffs, under secretaries and assistants and more be- 
side—including Voice of America, an expensive an! futile part of 
the UN system. 

Whi not, by act of C ongress, divorce these agencies of the United 
Nations from the State De ‘partment and put Mr. Acheson at the head 4 
This is his baby. Make him responsible to the Congress. Take UN 
and all its works out of the executive branch of the Government and 
put it into the legislative branch. This would scrape the barnacles 
from the ship of state and allow our Foreign Service Department to 
function in our interest with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 

There is a vast expensive Division of Public Liaison whose job it 
is to “sell” the 'ong-suffering American taxpayer, using taxpayers’ 
money, the entire program of foreign and domestic “must” legisla- 
tion. 

The public Liaison Department holds “briefing sessions” for repre- 
sentatives of national organizations. There are large and small meet- 
ings, usually assembled by letter, but sometimes by telephone asking 
for the “benefit of your thinking. * Women are suckers for flattery 
and that’s how it is done. Men are not entirely exempt. Anyway the 
sessions are always well attended. Every conceivable type or organ- 
ization is represented. A pseudo secrecy is suggested by checking one 
in at the door and the making of “off the record” statements occa- 
sionally. Vast quantities of printed and duplicated material is dis- 
tributed, together with agenda items and attendance lists. 
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Every subject under the sun is covered, world-wide in scope. It 
is usually timed to coincide with the debate of legislation on the Hill 
with the attitude that Congress is slightly backw ard, if not wayward 
in even wanting to discuss, much less dissent. For every problem, 
social and economic, there is one solution—Government intervention. 
An opposing view is never presented. 

I have been sick at heart because the speakers, about whose back- 
ground one often wonders are terribly concerned with the “economic 
health” of every country on the globe, but I have never heard a single 
one ever concern himself with the “economic health” of the United 
States. 

The Chief of the Division of Public Liaison according to the State 
Department Register was once financial and program secretary, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, and associated in 
the education department of the Twentieth Century Fund. She was 
also a part of the old Program Information Exchange and is well 
versed in organizing opinion-forming groups. The techniques and 
methods are those of this clear inghouse for all the principal thought- 
forming groups in the country. 

Copies of suggested “Effective Local Programs of Nongovernmen- 
tal Organizations” are distributed. They ask, “How can the State 
Department’s information and liaison service be more useful to 
strengthen regional and local programs?” They suggest “publica- 
tions, statements for periodicals and program materials, radio and 
TV conferences, background meetings, briefing sessions and semi- 
nars, speakers, spot information, program assistance, projects, ex- 
change of persons, hospitality committees, relief and educational pack- 
ets, correspondence abroad,” et cetera. The panel members for this 
discussion were a representative of American Ethical Union, World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through Religion, League of 
Women Voters, and the American Council on Education, all rubber 
stamps for this administration’s policies. 

The UN Commission on the Status of Women has discovered that 
American women are really underprivileged; that Canada treats her 
women the best of any country in the world. We paid for this dis- 
covery. 

The Director of the Office of UN Economic and Social Affairs, De- 
partment of State is a refugee, naturalized citizen. As Secretary of 
the International Student Service, ae ., in 1931 before their World 
Rally at Mount Holyoke College, the New York Times reported he 
told the session that they should get away from “sentimental nation- 
«lism” and spoke against “cheap patriotic societies.” He was ap- 
pointed by the Department of State to the preparatory commission 
framing UNESCO. He is one of the authors of a scheme to use our 
school systems as a propaganda medium for dispensing globaloney 
faith. UNESCO’s booklets for teaching called “Toward World Un- 
derstanding in the Training of Teachers,” “UN and World Citizen- 
ship,” “In the Classroom with a Child Under Thirteen,” and others 
prepare our thinking for one Socialist world. 

We are told by the Director of the Public Liaison Division that 
United States Intervention in Korea “saved the United Nations” and 
that the then 40,000 casualties were no sacrifice compared to the great 
accomplishment of life for the United Nations. 
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An Under Secretary of State referred to the “founding fathers” 
of the United Nations. Alger Hiss, of course was one. A major 
general guest speaker from the Department of Defense stated our 
first gain in Korea to be that we had “torn the veil off communism. 
Anyone who has studied communism knows it never had a veil, but 
has openly declared its purpose in the writings and speeches of its 
founders and promoters. 

In any case the official view of policy and proposed legislation is 
sent to wide-flung local levels, with nothing critical ever having been 
presented. 

These “briefing sessions” subsidized by the general taxpayers, do 
pay off. The large women’s organizations uncritically support the 
Government’s foreign policy as it is re presented by the State Depart- 
ment. A new pyr: amid of these has just been formed calling itself 
Assembly of Women’s Organizations for National Security claiming 
to represent millions of women, and dispensing packaged thinking. 

This statement only scratches the surface of gross abuse of tax- 
payers’ money by Government departments and the State Depart- 
ment in particular. A whole series of articles on this same theme has 
just been written by Willard Edwards, July 19, 20, 22, and 25 in the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

It was reported in the Daily People’s World (west coast edition of 
the Daily Worker) June 14, 1951: 

The United States State Department has ordered more than S80 prints of With 
These Hands to distribute free throughout Europe. 

This film was made by the International Ladies Garment Workers 
and describes their terrible struggles to achieve just treatment under 
the American system of free enterprise. Sam Levene, listed on page 
97 of Tenney’s 1948 report as vice chairman of the Actors’ Labora- 
tory (on which Edward Dmytryk served as board member), is starred. 

Our people are alarmed at continued abuses, not only from the eco- 
nomic angle which may well force the United States to “spend itself 
to destruction,” a Lenin hope, but also because of the Trojan horse 
aspects of the entire force of organized Government propaganda. We 
are subsidizing the undermining of the America way of life and 
changing our basic concepts as set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 

In the booklet Our Foreign Policy published by the State Depart- 
_— in September, the very first sentence is, “There is no longer any 

al distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ affairs.” It would be 
sntodentitie to know the date and in what manner this historic and 
well-recognized distinction was obliterated. If there is “no longer 
any real distinction between domestic and foreign affairs,” what must 
the honest loyal citizen think of the administration’s insistence on a 
“bipartisan” foreign policy ¢ 

If there is only one real source of policy comprising all the activi- 
ties of Government, foreign and domestic, to which the administra- 
tion admits there is no room for differences of opinion and insists on 
its being “bipartisan,” surely this is a quick way to dictatorship. 

Article II of the Constitution provides that the Executive “shall 
have power by and with the advice of the Senate to make treaties pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” What becomes of 
this distinction between foreign and domestic affairs? On page 54 
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they write, “A treaty is only a promise.” An astounding statement! 
The Constitution says in article VI that a treaty when “made under 
the author ity of the United States Senate, becomes “the supreme law 
of the land.” The writers refer to their present “experiment” in for- 
eign policy as “our liberal revolution.” 

There is much else which could be commented upon. It appears 
that it isn’t the State Department talking, but the United Nations 
system talking. 

We urge you to drastically curtail State Department expenditures 
in order to put a stop to these acknowledged “experiments” which 
are undermining the tepublic economically as well as ideologically. 

Senator McCarren. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Leercn. Mr. Chairman, we do not feel that this is in any way 
a partisan political matter. This is a matter of saving this God- 
given marvelous country that we have. We may not live to see the 
results of our efforts, but our children are coming along and our 
grandchildren are coming along and we are interested in the future 
of this country that it may be preserved in liberty by the grace of 
God—for them. 

Mrs. Howarp. We are not pessimistic. We believe that the Con- 
gress will attend to it. 

Senator McCarran. We hope so. 

We will recess now nutil 2 o'clock. 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Green (presiding). Come to order, please. 


Mr. Rodes we will hear from you. I understand you are going 
to explain the Moroccan situation. 


Moroccan SITUATION 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT EMMET RODES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Ropes. First I would like to say I am in the Army at the 
present time for Reserve training. The Army has asked we to state 
I am here entirely in a civilian capacity, that what I am saying now 
lias no connection with my Army service. 

Senator Green. Are you going to give us facts? 

Mr. Ropes. I shall attempt to give you facts, sir. 

Senator Green. Would the facts be : any different ¢ 

Mr. Ropes. No, sir; but I do not believe I would say anything at 
all as part of my Army work. 

Senator Green. Then I suggest you give only such facts in this 

capacity that you would in any “other « capacity. 

Mr. Ropes. All right, sir. 

First of all, I want to thank you all for your past efforts to obtain 
legal treatment for Americans in Morocco. I appreciate what this 
committee did last year and the year before in attempting to remedy 
this Moroccan situation. I am appreciative of the investigation that 

vas made on the spot by the watchdog committee. I appreciate its 
report which is now a matter of record and which I think states very 
fairly exactly what happened. 

Senator Green. When you say “I,” you mean yourself individually ? 
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Mr. Ropes. I mean myself individually, and about 35 Americans 
who are or were in business in Morocco prior to the French drive to 
put them out. So, when I say “I,” I mean the contact was a persona! 
contact with this committee, and I am expressing my own view and 
the view of those whom I represent. 

This statement is based largely on what has taken place in this 
committee, so I believe that it will be unnecessary to read certain 
parts of it. I would like to summarize very briefly and go to the 
other things, since the committee has take cognizance of this. I would 
like to have the statement placed in the record in its entirety, however. 

Senator Green. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ronpert EMMET Ropes, WASHINGTON, D.C 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all, I want to thank you 
all for your past efforts to obtain legal treatment for Americans in Morocco. 

You will recall that, in 1949, you recommended a rider to force France to honor 
our treaties. The Senate defeated it when the Department of State promised 
to end the treaty violations by negotiation. Last year you reported out another 
amendment to give France her choice of abiding by the treaties or of fore- 
going ECA aid. The amendment was approved by the Senate by 48 votes to 
29, was accepted in conference and became law. 

The Department of State has arranged for both the aid and the treaty viola- 
tions to continue exactly as if the legislation had not been passed. 

You have the report which you watchdog subcommittee submitted in the 
belief that the Senate will find it useful in case it decides the will of Congress 
should be carried out. 

This report, based on on-the-spot findings by a staff member, refutes the 
French claims so faithfully parroted by the State Department—that treaty 
violations are excused by currency restrictions. The report’s conclusions place 
the blame squarely where it belongs—on the Department of State—as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the funds provided by Congress are a grant of benevolence, it 
would appear that any conditions the Congress intended or desired to make a 
part of such grant would be followed by the executive departments. The ac 
tion of Congress indicated that the treaty rights of American citizens should 
be respected; and, further, it was the opinion of Congress that the treaty rights 
were applicable and valid, and that grants of aid to the recipient Countries 
should be made only upon the condition that our treaties, as interpreted by the 
United States and heretofore accepted by both parties, should be fully carried 
out, 

“The resort to this manner of circumventing the will of Congress appears to 
be highly irregular and points out the necessity for greater congressional con- 
trol of appropriations. 

“Although it is unfortunate that the penalty for failure to comply with the 
treaty may seem highly disproportionate to the offense, and the application 
of the law as written by the Congress may not fit the State Department’s ideas 
in executing the foreign policy of the United States, the responsibility for this 
situation must be placed on the doorstep of the State Department. The con- 
troversy arising from the Moroccan treaty has been apparent to the State De- 
partment since the spring of 1949. The State Department failed to advise the 
Congress properly concerning a solution of the problem which would afford pro- 
tection for the rights of the American citizens involved, and which would at the 
same time implement the execution of American foreign policy.” 

My own statement on this subject follows: 


MOROCCAN TREATIES-—-FRANCE V. UNITED STATES AT THE HAGUE 


The General Appropriations Act of 1951 makes ECA aid to France conditional 
upon compliance with United States treaties in Morocco. Secretary Acheson 
has authorized France to continue treaty violations and assured her that our aid 
will continue just as if the legislation had not been passed. 

The Department of State bitterly opposed the aid restriction. It admitted 
Morocco’s treaty violations but insisted that it had “expressly consented to a 
temporary waiver of certain United States treaty rights” (State Department 
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Memo on Hickenlooper amendment). Previously Secretaries of State had con- 
tended that waiver of the same treaties would require Senate approval and this 
was admitted even by the majority leader opposing the proviso (p. 115138 
Congressional Record, July 31, 1950). The measure was approved in the Senate 
by 438 to 29 votes. 

Under Mr. Acheson's new arrangement to impose his will over that of Congress 
France is suing the United States in the Court of International Justice at the 
Hague to establish “that United States treaty position in French Morocco is 
anachronistic, that certain of our treaty rights have ceased to exist or have been 
superseded by later agreements and practices” (Department Memo October 27, 
1950). Mr. Acheson has agreed that the United States will continue aid until 
the Court renders a decision. 

* * * * * * * 


Apart from the legal and constitutional questions arising from the Court 
action, there is no excuse for Mr. Acheson’s attempt to relate it to the appropri- 
ation proviso, which reads: 

“That after November 1, 1950, no funds herein appropriated shall be made 
available to any nation of which a dependent area fails in the opinion of the 
President to comply with any treaty to which the United States and such de- 
pendent area are parties.” 

Even if the Court should agree with France that the treaties should not be 
enforced, this would not justify continued aid, which Congress made conditional 
upon actual treaty compliance. 

Moreover, the Department’s decision is faulty in other respects and its state- 
ment is characteristically misleading. 

1. The Department states: “The United States is committed to submit to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in cases of this type” (memo of October 27, 
1950). The declaration (ratification) accepting World Court jurisdiction excepts 
“disputes arising underva multilateral treaty unless (1) all parties to the treaty 
affected by the decision are also parties to the case before the Court, or (2) the 
United States specially agrees to jurisdiction” (S. Doe. 128, 1946, p. 156). Since 
all signatories of the Act of Algeciras are affected and only France and the 
United States are parties to the suit, we are not required to submit to the 
Court’s jurisdiction. 

2. Neither France aor Morocco has a cause of action. Since the treaty viola- 
tions are continuing, the aggrieved party is the United States. France’s only 
complaint is against the suspension of Marshall aid. The suit is in reality one 
to require the United States to continue its aid on conditions other than those 
prescribed by Congress. 

3. One of the treaties in question (of 1836) is between the United States and 
Moroceo only. Although France guaranteed it she has no legal right to bring 
an action in connection with it except possibly in Morocco’s name. This would 
require permission of the Sultan, who opposes the action, and of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, which was not obtained. 

4. France’s case has no merit. She recognizes the validity of the Treaty of 
Algeciras as follows: 

“The customs status of Morocco is based on the following principles: Free- 
dom of trade, and equal treatment among all countries (the Act of Algeciras), 
customs unity within the entire Sherifian Empire and uniform customs tariffs 
for all nations; however, the duty on imports cannot exceed 10 percent ad 
valorem” (p. 118, vol. II, United Nations Report on Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, Lake Success 1950). 

Both France and the Department of State admit Morocco’s failure to com- 
ply with this in four major respects. One of the Department objections to 
the appropriations amendment was “the treaty of 1836 requires equality of 
treatment to trade between Morocco and both France and the United States” 
(Department Memo July 11, 1950 on H. R. 7786). 

A special Paris despatch by Michael Clark to the New York Times on Octo- 
ber 13, 1950, stated: “There has been talk in French circles of taking the dis- 
pute to the International Court of Justice at The Hague, although the French 
are afraid that little can be expected to come of such a move.” This point 


of view evidently was changed by the State Department’s willingness to ac- 
cept any pretext for circumventing the appropriation legislation. 

5. Although the Department of State informed Congress that its waiver of 
United States treaty terms “did not relinquish the rights of most-favored-nation 
and open door***(but) was given as a temporary expedient with full reserva- 
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tion of United States treaty rights” (Assistant Secretary Gross, Congressional 
Record, August 4, 1949, p. 975), its most recent agreement permits the World 
Court to make the waiver permanent. 

6. The United States has no means of recovery when the Court decides against 
France, 

*” * + * * * * 

The sabotage of the present law is the culmination of the Department’s 2-year 
fight against congressional attempts to stop anti-American acts by French Moroc- 
can officials. These include levies of illegal taxes and customs; retention of 
previous illegal overcharges ; maintenance of French cartels and other treaty-for- 
bidden monopolies and the favoring most trade, including that of Communist na- 
tions, over United States trade. All of these are known to the Department of 
State, which has protested them as treaty violations in formal notes to Morocco, 

In 1949 the Department promised Congress to end the abuses by negotiation. 
In May 1950, when these negotiations had approved all the abuses, in agreements 
dictated by heavy French pressure, the Senate voted to hold up France's counter- 
part funds until treaty compliance was obtained. The Department persuaded the 
Senate-House conferees that the Connally amendment, authorizing but not re- 
quiring the Department to act, would cure the situation. The current proviso 
was voted when, after more than 8 months, no action whatever had been taken 
under the Connally amendment. 

The Department's defiance of Congress in this matter is revealed by its press 
release on its arrangement with France (No. 1111, October 27, 1950). Copies 
for the press stated the Department’s stand and justified it with a seven-page 
memorandum, This identical memorandum had been given to the Senate Ap 
propriations Committee 4 months earlier in opposition to the committee’s amend- 
ment. Much of it had been proved inaccurate. The committee’s vote had dis- 
credited it. This memorandum was suppressed in copies of the release distriliuted 
to interested Senators, although the release number, date, and other contents 
were identical with copies to the press. 

The Department's position in the Moroccan affair seems to be caused by its 
determination to pamper France no matter how outrageous her demands may be, 
its aversion to fhe free competitive system to which Morocco is committed and its 
evident resentment of constitutional treaty requirements and belief that its own 
agreements should govern our international relationships. 

Compliance with the congressional mandate should have caused the Secretary 
of State to inform the President of all the Morocean treaty violations of which 
he had official knowledge. At the same time, he should have reminded France of 
these violations and warned her that their continuance would cause suspension of 


ECA aid. 





SITUATION REGARDING MOROCCO 








Mr. Ropers. At the suggestion of this committee, the Senate passed 
an amendment which gave France its option of abiding by treaties in 
Morocco or forgoing ECA aid. The Department of State opposed that, 
stating that they have given France permission to set these treaties 
aside. 

After considering that, the Senate voted your amendment anyway, 
and it passed conference and became law. 

The Department of State did not wish to comply with it, and re- 
frained from complying. This was done by arranging with France 
to bring suit against the United States in the International Court of 
Justice, the first time that has been done, incidentaly. The suit is not 
to determine that France and Morocco are complying with the treaties. 
The International Court of Justice is asked to determine that the 
United States should not require compliance with the treaties. In 
other words, what they are actually doing is bringing suit against the 
United States for ECA aid. 

The United States decided that it would make the compliance with 
treaties a condition on which the aid would be granted. France de- 
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cided they did not wish to comply with the treaties. The State De- 
partment decided they did not wish to make her comply with the 
SrONaN Therefore, while France is bringing suit to determine the 

saties should not enforced, the Department of State is giving aid 
just exactly as if the legislation had not been passed. That is the 
situation at the present time. 

As I say, that has all been reported by the Watch Dog Committee, 
so I would like to pass over it. I know your hearings here at the pres- 
ent time are on the Department of State, so I will bring out certain 
facts about the Department of State in connection with this Morocco 
issue. 

The Department of State has always claimed the treaty violations 
which you have had under discussion would reduce Morocco’s dollar 
deficit. That is the excuse they always give. I stated that they would 
not reduce the deficit, but would only “divert dollar trade from the 
United States to foreign nations and from American to French im- 
porters. Free competition was established in Morocco in March of 
i948. Most United States goods were embargoed in January 1949. 
In other words, there was 1 year of free competition after wartime 
restrictions were done away with. The results were as follows: 


IMPORTATION TO MOROCCO 


Dollar imports from the United States into Morocco in 1947 were 
55.3 million. In 1948 when only competition determined what they 
would buy, they dropped to 34.2 million. 

In 1949, after the restrictions were put in they rose to 35.7 million. 
In 1950 they were 26.8 million, but during that time the dollar imports 
ag nations other than the United States, which are not controlled 
by American citizens, are controlled as a rule by French importers, 
took this pattern: In 1947, they only amounted to $10.4 million; in 

1948 they were $16.6 million; in 1949, after the 1 estrictions were put in, 
they rose to $19.7 million; and in 1950 they were $30.6 million. 


EXPORTS FROM MOROCCO 


Look at the dollar exports. When free competition took place 
people wanted dollars because they wanted to buy American goods. 
Exports from Morocco to the United States and other dollar areas 
jumped from $5.5 million in 1947, to $7.7 million in 1948. When there 
was a source of free dollars from ECA, they dropped to $4 million and 
they are still at $4 million now, although Morocco’s total exports have 
gone up tremendously. As a matter of fact, Morocco’s total exports 
have gone up around 400 percent since prewar. Their exports to 
dollar areas, while free dollars may be had are only about what they 
were before the war. 


CHINA TRADE 


In the dollar trade, a very interesting thing to note is that China’s 
trade doubled in 1950. In 1949, it was about $5,000,000. It went to 
$10,730,000 in 1950. It was only $2,000,000 in 1947. 
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The real effect of the measures on Morocean dollar trade are sum- 
marized in the table which follows: 


4 years of Morocco’s dollar trade, 


[Figures are millions of dollars. Percentages are percent of Morocco's total exports and imports 


1947 1948 1949 


Amount | Percent |Amount) Percs Amount |Percent) Amount | Percent 


Dollar imports 
From United States 
Other 


Total 
Dollar exports 
Dollar deficit. . 


Red China furnished $10,730,000 of the 1950 imports, an increase of $5 million 
over 1949 and of $8 million over 1947. 

So the whole pattern is this: Since these restrictions have been 
put in the dollar deficit has increased. The share that the United 
States had of Morocco’s foreign trade has gone down from 19 percent 
in 1947 to 8.2 pereent in 1950. We are now selling Morocco less than 
half of the dollar products that she imports. 

Senator Green. Why do you take 19472 Why do you not take 
the year before the restrictions went into effect ¢ 

Mr. Ropers. I have been giving 1948, too. In 1947, you had certain 
restrictions as the residue of wartime controls. Morocco was grad- 
tntly abandoning those controls in 1947. In 1948 they abandoned 
them altogether. In 1949, when French importers became jealous of 
what American importers were doing in Morocco, they were again 
put on, and even more drastically than in 1947. So the pattern is: 
1947, with restrictions, 1948, with free competition and the lowest 
dollar deficit that Morocco has had since the war, and 1949, when 
(he deficit increased because of the restrictions. In 1950 it again 
increased. That is because of the restrictions. 

In spite of that the Department of State says that this is being 
done in order to improve Morocco’s dollar deficit. As a matter of 
fact, this year we will spend more money in Morocco in connection 
with air bases there than Morocco’s dollar trade amounts to. Never- 
theless the Department will say it is still necessary to embargo Ameri- 
can goods or Morocco will have a dollar deficit. 

The Department knows that the treaty violations include illegal 
taxes, illegal customs, and maintenance of monopolies prohibited by 
treaty. It knows these cannot be related in any way to exchange 
problems and that it formerly made fruitless attempts to remedy 
them and to have the illegal collections refunded. Actually. these 
embargoes encourage dollar-purchased imports controlled by French 
igents, concessionaires, and cartels and bar those depending on free 
competition. 

Thus, dollar-paid cigars, which can be sold only by a concessionaire ; 
ugar, controlled by a French cartel; radios sold principally by French 
exclusive agents, enter freely. At the same time DDT, cotton tex- 
tiles, and used clothing, all more essential, are embargoed because 
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competition alone determines who profits from them. _I repeat, official 
statistics show that the embargoes have not improved Morocco’s dollar 
position, but have merely destroyed most of the trade which inde- 
pendent Americans built up. 

The Department of State knows this perfectly well, but still at- 
tempts to mislead Congress and the public by claiming that the 
measures “reduce Morocco’s dollar deficit.” 

Here is another example of the Department’s attempt to mislead. 
It was included in its memorandum circulated in the Senate on July 11, 
1950. A passage was: 

Certain other treaty provisions have become obsolete because of Changes in the 
relations between modern Morecco and the rest of the world. The requirement 
of the Act of Algeciras, for example, that customs valuations be passed on by the 
“diplomatic body” at Tangier simply cannot be followed in a day when only one 
country—the United States—continues to have a diplomatic agent there. r 

A similar statement was included in the Department’s memorandum 
to you dated June 5. 1 pointed out its fallacy, both in writing, and 
verbally to Mr. Carlisle Humelsine, which accounts for the tone of 
this answer to the July memorandum which I circulated: 

Customs valuations were not “passed on by the diplomatic body at Tangier,” 
as is Claimed, but by a “Committee on Customs Valuation meeting at Tangier.’ 

In other words, the diplomatic body never did determine customs’ 
valuations, a valuation committee did it. 

Three members of this eight-man committee were appointed by the 
diplomatic body at Tangier. The Department’ s claim that they 
“simply cannot be” appointed by the Consuls general, who have con- 
tinued the other functions of the former diplomatic agents is, as the 
Department might put it, “simply too silly for words.” 

The treaty requires that vileatibens determined by this impartial 
commission be posted in advance to assure that all competitors have 
equal prior knowledge of what they must pay. The treaty also pro- 
vides for importers dissatisfied with the valuation to give one-eighth 
of their goods to the customs in lieu of cash. 

In other words, the treaty fixes customs rates at 1244 percent. An 
importer not satisfied with the customs valuations simply gives one- 
eighth of his merchandise. That means that appraisers -annot very 
well overevaluate. 

The fact that the French have substituted their own customs agents 
for the International Commission, have stopped prior publication of 
values, and settlements in kind, with the sole excuse that three Com- 
missioners cannot be appointed by consuls general, is indicative of 
their tactics. If the State Department is in good faith in accepting 
this excuse, its gullibility and lack of logic break its already remark- 
able record in these fields. One result of the change was that Amer- 
icans often paid several times as much duty as their French competi- 
tors for identical products arriving by the same vessel. ‘Two years 
of State Department “representations” have failed to obtain promised 
refunds. 

Nevertheless, the identical claim was published by the Department 
in October 1950 in justifying the nullification of your amendment. 

The most flagrant deception attempted by the Department of State, 
however, is its statement that it is committed to the compulsory juris- 
diction of The Hague in the Moroccan dispute. The editor in charge 
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of the American Bar Association’ Journal disputes this, and the 
Department itself expressed the opposite view to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

I called the circumstances to Senator George’s attention, in the 
following letter : 


DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: I have often claimed that certain State Department 
decisions cannot be justified by facts, and have given data indicating that the 
Department resorts to untruths, in attempting to explain such decisions. 

An example is in recent testimony of Mr. Winthrop Brown before your com- 
mittee, found on pages 1201-1202 of volume II of your hearings. This unequivo- 
eably refutes previous statements made by the Department in attempting to 
justify its refusal to comply with an appropriation restriction which, in effect, 
gives France the option of abiding by certain United States treaties or of giving 
up United States economic assistance. The Department arranged for France to 
sue the United States at The Hague, and to continue aid until the Court reaches 
a decision. 

In justification, the Department stated that “the United States is committed 
to submit to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in cases of this type.” 
(Quoted from State Department Press Release No. 1111 of October 27, 1950, 
circulated to interested Members of the Senate as well as to the press and to 
the public.) I pointed out that “The declaration (ratification) accepting World 
Court jurisdiction excepts ‘disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, unless 
all parties to the treaty affected by the decision are also parties to the case 
before the Court’ (S. Doc. 123, 1946, p. 156)” and that “Since all signatories of 
the Act of Algeciras are affected, and only France and the United States are 
parties to the suit, we are not required to submit to the Court’s jurisdiction.” 

Under Secretary Webb was even more emphatic in his letter of November 28, 
1950, to the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, in which he 
stated: “It should be noted that the United States is subject to the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court in cases of this kind, and that the French action in 
submitting an application to the Court leaves the United States with no alterna- 
tive but to agree to this means of settling the dispute.” This letter was repro- 
duced and is currently being distributed with other material explaining the 
Department's decision in the Morocco case. 

In the March issue of the American Bar Association Journal, its editor in 
charge, Richard Young, indicates that the State Department contention may 
be challenged on a second score. He states: 

“In thus acceding to the proceeding at The Hague, the United States showed 
no desire to take advantage of a possible loophole in the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court asserted by France. France, in accepting that jurisdiction by a 
declaration ratified on February 3, 1949, excluded therefrom disputes arising 
from facts or situations existing prior to that date. The United States might 
conceivably have claimed that under this exception, proceedings could not have 
been instituted against France on the Moroccan question, as a situation ex'sting 
prior to February 3, 1949; and that, therefore, for lack of the reciprocity re- 
quired, France could not hold the United States bound on the Moroccan ques- 
tion, under the United States acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction.” 

The Department’s statement to your committee, submited by Mr. Brown, 
supports both Mr. Young’s findings and my own, in the following excerpts: 

“The United States of America recognizes as compursory ipso facto and 
without special agreement, in relation to any other state accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Internation Court of Justice. * * * 

“This declaration accepting compulsory jurisdiction * * * specified that 
the declaration should not apply to * * * (¢) disputes arising under a multi- 
lateral treaty, unless (1) all parties to the treaty affected by the decision are 
also parties to the case before the Court * * = *, 

“The GATT is a multilateral agreement. Hence, under reservation (¢c) the 
United States would not be obliged to accept the Court’s jurisdiction unless all 
parties to the GATT affected by the decision were also parties to the case 
before the Court, or unless the United States specially agreed to the Court’s 
jurisdiction,” 

I hope that you and your colleagues will bear this example in mind in 
evaluating more involved, less easily checked, statements issued by the De- 
partment. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ropert EMMeEtT Ropes. 
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That seems to make it entirely clear that the Department’s claim 
about compulsory jurisdiction is not correct. 

Characteristic of the Department’s weakness is its present inability 
to refute the French contention that the United States recognition of 
the French protectorate over Morocco gave special priv ileges t to French 
organizations and trade in that country. The recognition was purely 
Executive act. It made full reservation for United States treaty 
rights, stating that they could not be changed without advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Furthermore, the recognition was without quid pro quo for the 
United States. It was purely a friendly gesture to bolster French 
morale and international prestige in her trying days of early 1917. 
Its terms were “accepted with satisfaction, enhanced by the motives 
which inspired them” by Ambassador Jusserand, who also expressed 
his Government’s a 
sincere appreciation of the decision of the Government of the United States to 
recognize our protectorate in Morocco— 


and added: 


The terms in which you were so good as to notify it to us enhanced the value 
of this token of good will and my Government is confident that the traditional 
and sincere friendship between our two countries will be increased by this 
recognition (Foreign Relations, 1917, vol. IIT, p. 10938). 


France now contends to the Court: 


Since the Government of the United States has recognized in a formal manner 
the protectorate of France over Morocco by the notes of January 2 and October 
20, 1917, the Government of the French Republic could not admit claims which 
would in fact have the result of preventing it from fulfilling the mission which 
it has assumed. 


That is typical of the gratitude which we may often expect from 
France when we do things for her. 

A similar French claim was effectively opposed by the United States 
in 1929 in a note which recalled all of the circumstances and terms of 
the conditional recognition of the protectorate and which concluded : 


It is obvious from a perusal of the above documents that the United States 
merely extended political recognition to the French protectorate over Morocco, 
leaving the question of a possible modification of its treaty rights, which would 
require ratification by and with the advice and consent of the United States 
Senate, for future negotiations between the two Governments and it is equally 
obvious that the distinction was clearly understood by the French Government. 
It need hardly be remarked that no such negotiations have ever been carried 
out or ratified. 

in consequence, it is apparent that the treaty rights of the United States in 
Morocco remain as defined in the Act of Algeciras and previous treaties (Foreign 
Relations, 1929, vol. III, p. 488). 


This kind of ethics is maintained in the Department by the sys 
tematic relegation of seasoned Foreign Service officers to field posts. 
and replacing them with newcomers, who either do not understand 
or lack sympathy for the traditions of the Service. 


JURISDICTIONAL STRUGGLE 


After the war there was a jurisdictional struggle about Morocco 
in the Department, between the “political” (Foreign Service) fac- 
tion, who thought that our treaties should be enforced, and the “eco- 
nomic” faction, under Willard Thorp. The latter faction objected 
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to the good impression free economy in Morocco was making on the 
rest of north Africa, and Europe. 

The Thorp faction obtained “action responsibility” which was car- 
ried out in early 1949 by two men, each of whom had been in the 
Department less than 3 years. One, a former lecturer on Russia, 
was an “adviser on state trading.” The other had become a “foreign- 
affairs specialist” less than 3 years after leaving the New York oflice 
of SEC. His record shows no previous foreign experience, yet he 
initiated policies governing officers of 20 years’ standing. 

Under the reorganization in the Department, responsible officers 
for each area were to assume full control of the area’s affairs. Wil- 
lard Thorp kept control by having his economic personnel placed in 
positions formerly and logically occupied by Foreign Service officers. 

George C. McGhee had entered the Department in 1946. He had 
never been a Foreign Service officer; had had only 1 year’s exper ience 
in, the field. He became Assistant Secretary for the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa, replacing Joseph C. Satterthwaite, a highly 
respected officer of 25 years’ experience. Nineteen years of this “had 
been in the field, 9 in the area involved, and 2 years in Washington 
as understudy to his predecessor. 

On the next ec helon, the Director of the Office of African Affairs 
took office after 3 years as a Foreign Service oflicer—2 years of sub- 
ordinate experience in the field and lin W ashington. 

He replaced James S. Moose, an officer of 20 years’ experience, of 
which all but 5 were in responsible field positions. I am familiar with 
this ue and have never before seen it covered by an officer of less 
than 15 years’ heavy experience, and that was when it was only a 
division. It is an “office,” a higher echelon now. 

[ do not wish to criticize Mr. McGhee unduly. He seems superior 
to most of the Department’s recent personnel acquisitions. However, 
there is an inescapable connection between the facts that there has 
never been less experience on the policy level for Africa and the Near 
East, and that our relations and prestige in those areas are at an 
all-time low. 

It may be claimed with some truth that the Assistant Secretary 
for Europe and his staff are responsible for our most flagrant abuses 
of international law and of principles of the UN C harter in Africa. 

I do not defend the decisions of the European group, especially those 
aad by British-, French-, and German-born pet rsonnel, in our 
policy-making positions. However, if Africa and Near East. per- 
sonnel has been forced to adopt colonialism against its will, this de- 
feat, too, mav be due to lack of experience. 

Mr. Thorp and his followers seem to sponsor controls and regimen- 
tation wherever possible. They are certainly playing the colonial 
game in Morocco in order to prevent free enterpr ise there, which would 
show up their system in adjacent countries. I do not know what 
the final outcome will be. I do know that we have alienated the whole 
Moslem world by our procolonial attitude, and that when France is 
hailed before the UN General Assembly about Morocco we shall be 
open to justified criticism of having actively sponsored an illegal 
despotism. The Arab nations’ complaint against France will be con- 
sidered by the Assembly in November 1951. 

John Carter Vincent, at Tangier, does not seem to have experience 
that will improve the situation there. 
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If the Department had really wanted to obtain results in Morocco, 
it would have sent a strong officer to Tangier. Two who have exper- 
ience in Morocco, who have the confidence of all Americans there, and 
who always protected our interests satisfactorily are Charles W. Lewis, 
Jr., and Robert Cowan. The Tangier post would have been a normal 
promotion for either of them. Mr. Lewis is outstandingly qualified, as 
he was Deputy Chief of the Africa Division in Washington, and was 
consul general at Casablanca for over 2 years. 

In spite of the fact there is a man like that available, they selected 
a man who has never had any experience in that area or any substantial 
experience with the Moslems or with a French-colonial situation, and 
put him in this highly sensitive post. 

In time past, the Moroccan situation would have been handled by 
sending a well-qualified man to Tangier, telling him that both he and 
the French are familiar with our treaties, and that we expect com- 
pliance. However, this has the disadvantage of rendering wnnecessary 
much of the Department? s personnel now engaged in “examining all 
the circumstances” for each transaction, in order to pass upon its indi- 
vidual merits. It requires only a fraction of the work and of the over- 
seas trips by Washington personnel, to have the local officer determine 
which types of transactions comply with treaties on the statute books 
and which ones do not, as we did until recently. 

Here is a complaint to the President, against the Secretary of State, 
copies of which were circulated at Lake Success by the Moroccans. 
I believe it would contribute to your record on this matter. I should 
like also to submit this correspondence between the Department’s legal 
adviser and myself, which brings out certain legal phases of this 
affair. 

You will notice that the last letter broaches the subject of counsel 
to assist the Department to defend the case at The Hague. It is 
true that the case puts an unusual burden on the Department’s legal 
staff. Regardless of the circumstances bringing about this litig: ation, 
the case should be well defended. 

Outside counsel also will minimize the political influence in the 
Department which seeks to soften the defense. In view of this I would 
like to suggest that you earmark $50,000 of the Department’s funds 
for the payment of outside counsel to assist in defending this case. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[Press release No. 5] 
COMMITTEE FOR FREEDOM OF NorTH AFRICA 
New York, N. Y. 


North African committee protests France suit to International Court of Justice 
for adjudication of United States treaty rights in Morocco as “violation of inter- 
national practice, since the action was brought without the consent either of the 
Sultan of Morocco or any other power, signatories of involved treaties.” 

The committee charges that the joint act of France and the United States 
State Department “is an affront to Morocco’s sovereignty and jeopardizes 
Morocean economic interests which both France and the United States are com- 
mitted by international conventions to protect.” 


The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Prestpent: On October 27, 1950, the United States Government per- 
mitted the French Government to begin an action before the International Court 
of Justice, which if successful will nullify treaties between the United States 
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and Morocco. The pacts in question are the treaty of friendship and commerce 
of 1936 between the United States and the Emperor of Morocco and the multi- 
lateral Act of Algeciras (1906) to which the Sultan, the United States, and 
France are, with others, parties. 

The French suit followed an act of the United States Congress directing that 
ECA funds be withheld from “any nation (i. e., Franee) of which a dependent 
area (i. e., Morocco) fails in the opinion of the President to comply with any 
treaty to which the United States and such dependent area are parties.” 

The suit was filed purportedly with legal authority. The treaty of 1836 
involves only the United States and Morocco. France is without power to bring 
a suit based upon it. Any suit concerning the Act of Algeciras should have the 
participation of all of its signatories, including Morocco. However, in violation 
of international practice the action was brought without the consent either of the 
Sultan of Morocco or of any other power except the United States. This joint 
act of France and the United States State Department is an affront to Morocco’s 
sovereignty and jeopardizes Moroccan economic interests, which both the United 
States and France are committed by international conventions to protect. 

The sole purpose of the suit, in our opinion, is to give a semblance of legality 
to a program of pernicious, corrupt colonialism which owes its existence to 
usurped power, broken faith, and breach of trust—an aggression accomplished 
by chicanery, which should be condemned just as if it had been accomplished by 
force of arms. 

The United States State Department consent to this suit is, in our opinion, 
new evidence of its support of colonialism, which is turning most African and 
Asiatic peoples from the western cause, 

The treaties between the United States and Morocco, until recently, served 
Morocco as a bulwark against economic oppression, of which France is guilty in 
all of her colonies. France’s report to the United Nations states: 

“The customs status in Morocco is based on the following principles: Freedom 
of trade and equal treatment among all countries (the Act of Algeciras), cus- 
toms unity within the entire Sherifian (Morocco) Empire and uniform customs 
tariff for all nations, however the duty on imports cannot exceed 10 percent 
ad valorem” (p. 118, vol. II, UN 1950 report on non-self-governing territories). 

France has set aside each of these admitted requirements of the Treaty of 
Algeciras. Trade is restricted and usually given to French cartels and monop- 
olies. Embargoes and other restraints of trade shield French firms and prod- 
ucts from competition so that Moroccans receive the minimum for the fruit of 
their labor and pay the maximum for their necessities. 

The Sherifian Empire is illegally divided into three customs zones which 
further contributes to the economic destruction of the country and stifles com- 
petition. 

The United States Economic Cooperation Administration explains the fore- 
going practices as follows: “French business considers the French internal mar- 
ket as its patrolled hunting preserve. * * * It envisages extending this into 
French overseas territories also establishing there preferential customs regimes, 
quanitative quotas, and all other devices which permit monopoly by the eviction 
of competition” (p. 28, ECA Paris Monthly, No. 38, May 1950). 

The United States has frequently warned France that its conditional recog- 
nition of the Moroccan Protectorate did not alter United States treaties with 
Morocco “which would require ratification by and with the advice and consent 
of the United States Senate.” It is evident from this statement that the same 
treaties may not be altered without the consent of the other high contracting 
party, the Sultan of Morocco. 

Nevertheless, the United States Department of State and France are using 
the International Court of Justice to deprive the people of Morocco and of the 
United States of the rights which they mutually acquired under treaties, with- 
out approval of the treaty-making authority of either nation. 

The United States State Department justifies its regrettable cooperation with 
France in this anti-Moroccan action by claiming: “The United States is com- 
mitted to submit to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in cases of this 
type, and it is recognized that this is essential and an appropriate and demo- 
cratic way of resolving the dispute.” (State Department Bulletin, December 11, 
1950, p. 951.) 

In the light of the above facts it is our opinion that the procedure is a travesty 
on democratic principles and on constitutional democracy itself. The United 
States has repeatedly recognized that “Morocco is a sovereign nation under the 
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rule of a Sultan.” Far from being compelled to consent to a suit by France to 
set aside a bilateral treaty between the Sultan and the United States, it is 
apparent that the United States State Department is in fact aiding France in an 
illegal usurpation of the Sultan’s powers. 

Nor would it seem that the United States is committed to accept International 
Court jurisdiction in a matter relating to the multilateral Act of Algeciras. The 
United States acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction of the Hague Court spe- 
cifically excepts: “disputes arising from a multilateral treaty unless all parties 
of the treaty affected by the decision are also parties to the case before the 
Court.” (Ref., p. 156, 8. Doc. 128, 1946.) 

Thus it is apparent that the United States Department of State is cooperating 
with France in this action only because it has chosen to do so. This is the most 
recent of a series of decisions by which that Department has helped France to 
add the illegal, ruthless economic subjugation of Morocco to the political control 
which France has usurped and is still maintaining despite the recognized rights 
of the Moroccan people to freedom and self-determination. This action is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with United States policy toward underdeveloped countries. 

In behalf of His Highness Emir Abd E! Krim, president of the Committee for 
Freedom of North Africa, may I express the hope that you will direct your dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State to adopt a policy opposing a greedy and oppres- 
sive French colonialism and more in keeping with the traditional friendship 
and specific treaty commitments between the United States and Morocco, with 
the lofty principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter and with the best 
interests of peace and security in that strategically important area? 

I have the honor to remain, Mr. President, your most obedient servant, 


EL ABED BovuHAFA,’ 
Secretary, Committee for Freedom of North Africa. 





New York, N. Y., November 3, 1950. 
ADRIAN FISHER, Esq., 
Legal Adviser, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Fisuer: I have examined the Department’s memorandum of 27 
October 1950, which states that France has asked the International Court of 
Justice to invalidate certain terms of treaties between the United States and Mo- 
rocco; that the United States has agreed to abide by the Court’s decision and 
that, meanwhile, the President will withhold opinion as to whether Morocco 
is complying with the treaties in question and, presumably, will permit continua- 
tion of payments to France which current legislation makes contingent upon 
Morocco’s treaty compliance. 

This memorandum raises policy questions which will be brought to the atten- 
tion of appropriate authority. You are requested to consider several legal ques- 
tions, any one of which would seem to justify reversal of the above decision. 


BASIS OF DISPUTE 


Treaty compliance would mean that Americans in Morocco could trade with the 
United States on a footing identical with that of citizens of any other country 
in trading between Morocco and their homelands; that customs and taxes would 
be assessed and collected as required by the Act of Algeciras and that over- 
charges resulting from failures to comply with the act would be reimbursed ; 
that Americans would be assured the liberty which our treaties guarantee of 
free competition in any Moroccan business, specifically including the right to 
compete with any monopoly or cartel established in contravention of treaty 
terms. 


FRENCH HAVE NOT ESTABLISHED A PRIMA FACIE CASE 


While the Department of State has held, for various reasons, that some of 
these measures should not be enforced, it has admitted that treaty compliance 
would require them. Its memorandum to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated: “The United States enjoys certain rights in Morocco including 





11 Abed Bouhafa, personal representative of His Highness Emir Abd El Krim is so 
registered at the Department of Justice, Washington, where copies of this material are being 
filed and where his registration statement is available for inspection. The fact of 
registration does not indicate approval or disapproval by the United States Government 
-of the contents of this petition. 
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* * * most-favored-nation treatment for United States commerce and ‘eco- 
nomic liberty without any inequality’” and stated further: “The Treaty of 
1836 requires equality of treatment to trade between Morocco and both France 
and the United States.” 

French officials often have made similar statements. The following excerpt 
from France’s 1949 report to the United Nations is found on page 118, volume 
II, United Nations Report on Non-Self-Governing Territories, Lake Success, 
1950 : 

“The customs status of Morocco is based on the following principles: “freedom 
of trade, and equal treatment among all countries (the Act of Algeciras), cus- 
toms unity within the entire Sherifian Empire and uniform customs tariffs 
for all nations; However, the duty on imports cannot exceed 10 percent ad 
valorem.” (Statistical and other charges amounting to an additional 2% per- 
cent are not included. ) 

On October 31, 1950, France in declining to give Morocco more independence 
stated: “Any reconsideration of the Treaty of Fez (establishing the Protectorate) 
would automatically involve the Algeciras Powers, including Russia, which 
settled the first Morocco crisis in 1906.” If the powers which relinquished their 
Algeciras rights in exchange for France’s obligations under the Protectorate 
can insist that the latter remain unchanged, it seems clear that our rights, 
which were retained when we conditionally recognized the Protectorate, remain 
as they were establishd at Algeciras. 

A dispatch on the subject of the French court action, by Michael Clark to the 
New York Times under Paris dateline October 13, 1950, ends: “There has been 
talk in French circles of taking the dispute to the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague, although the French are afraid that little can be expected to 
come of such a move.” 

This suit is a flimsy pretext for continuance of both aid and treaty violations 
in spite of legislation clearly intended to end either one or the other. 


FRANCE IS NOT QUALIFIED TO SUE 


The United States official conception of Morocco’s status was stated under 
oath by Assistant Secretary Willard Thorp: “Morocco is a sovereign nation 
under the rule of a Sultan.” This was confirmed by France when Morocco 
was excluded from the Atlantic Pact although Algeria, less important strate- 
gically, was included. It follows then that since the appropriation restriction 
invelves only United Stautes-Moroeccan treaties and not treaties or other agree- 
ments with France, only Morocco can sue regarding them. Since Morocco is a 
nonmember nation, she can become party to the Court statute only with the 
approval of the United Nations General Assembly and of the Security Council. 
Even then, the United States should determine whether the action is really 
that of the treaty power——namely, the sovereign of Morocco—or is unauthorized 
action by French personnel legally under his jurisdiction. 

In view of the fact that the entire French case stems from the forcing of free 
convertibility of Moroecan and French exchange, in an illegal fiat over the 
Sultan’s disapproval, and since all Moroccans desire the “open door” which our 
treaties guarantee, it seems almost certain that the action would be unauthorized. 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO HAVE NO CAUSE OF ACTION 


If there is an aggrieved party, it is the United States. Neither France nor 
Morocco has any cause of action. The treaty violations which give France and 
her nationals economic preference in Morocco are continuing. Even if Morocco 
favored these measures she would have no complaint, for they are in full force. 
The French official dispatch admits that France is having her own way in en- 
forcing regulations protested by the United States and that it is only the Hick 
enlooper amendment which has made the suit necessary. France’s only griev- 
ance is that the United States has placed certain conditions on the continuance 
of France’s ECA funds, An action based on this claim is absurd. 


FRANCE OFFERS NO DEFENSE EITHER LEGAL OR EQUITABLE AGAINST CERTAIN OF THE 
COMPLAINTS MADE BY AMERICANS 


The only complaints by Americans which France has disputed, on any basis, 
are those directed against Moroccan “consumption taxes” and import embargoes. 
She challenges the United States heretofore admitted right to approve or dis- 
approve such measures insofar as they affect American interests. This is be- 
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side the point. The taxes are levied on United States necessities while French 
luxuries are exempted. The embargoes exclude United States products while 
similar products from France and other nations are admitted. Approved or dis- 
approved, these measures contravene treaty terms limiting taxes and assuring 
equal treatment and an “open door” for our commerce. 

France does not attempt to defend her illegal customs-assessment methods 
nor her illegal monopolies. Both of these practices have been condemned as not 
only illegal but arbitrary by well-qualified Moroccan and French opinion, The 
French admission to the United Nations that the Act of Algeciras requires 
“customs unity within the entire Sherifian Empire” and her claim that this is 
in effect makes it impossible to defend the special customs barriers and prac- 
tices actually instituted unilaterally in the French zone. 


THE COURT ACTION HAS NO BEARING ON THE APPROPRIATIONS LEGISLATION 


The Department’s memorandum accurately summarizes the French position 
as follows: “The French Government maintains that the United States treaty 
position in Morocco is anachronistic, that certain of our treaty rights have 
ceased to exist or have been superseded by later agreements and practices.” 

An identical contention was advanced by the Department in attempting to 
persuade Congress to defeat the restriction which it enacted. The Department's 
memorandum on page 258 of the Senate hearings on ECA reads in part: “It is 
noted that some of the complaints they (Americans) have made appear to be 
based on the original treaty position rather than on the failure of the French to 
live up to their agreement with the United States. It is apparent that misunder- 
standings have developed between the United States and France over our treaty 
position, and the French appear to believe that we are clinging to outmoded 
rights.” 

This French point of view, that other arrangements might alter the treaties, 
was considered and discarded when the legislation was debated. Page 11513 of 
the Congressional Record for July 31, 1950, shows that Senator Lucas, when 
asked whether “even the ECA Act can set aside a treaty * * * ratified by 
the Senate of the United States,” answered: “No. I do not agree at all that a 
law can set aside a treaty.” He urged, nevertheless, defeat of the legislation 
“regardless of any technicalities which might be raised with respect to whether 
a treaty has been violated or has not been violated.” Passage of the legislation 
after consideration of this proposal makes it obvious that Congress intended 
aid to be cut off unless Morocean treaties are honored. 

The equity and basic merit of the French contentions also was reviewed in 
detail before the legislation was passed. The lengthy attempted justification of 
the French position appended to the Department’s memorandum of October 27, 
1950, is identical with the material appearing on pages 258-268 of the com- 
mittee’s hearings report. An answer, circulated to Congress, is attached hereto. 

The French make no claim that Morocco is complying with the treaties in 
question. They merely seek to have the Court declare that for various reasons 
the treaties should not be enforced. Even if the Court should make such a 
decision, it would not justify continued aid to France, which, after due con- 
sideration, Congress has made conditional upon treaty compliance. 


SUMMARY 


The Department’s own findings, official French statements, and France’s plead- 
ings all indicate a case which is far too flimsy to constitute even a pretext for 
delay in application of the legislative restriction. 

France is not qualified to bring, in her own name, an action relative to United 
States-Morocean treaties. If the action is brought in Morocco’s name, the 
Sultan’s authorization is necessary and United Nations approval seems to be 
required. 

Neither France nor Morocco has a cause of action, as neither is prevented from 
continuing treaty violations. The action is, in reality, one to continue ECA 
grants to France without fulfillment of a condition on which the funds are 
authorized. 

Certain of Morocco’s admitted treaty violations are neither denied nor de- 
fended in France’s action. 

Even if France’s action to invalidate the treaties should be entertained and 
should succeed, it will not establish the treaty compliance by Morocco, which 
alone justifies continued aid to France. 
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I hope that you will carefully consider the foregoing and will change the 
Department’s recommendation to the President accordingly. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rospert EMMETT Ropes, 
President, American Trade Association of Morocco, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 19, 1950. 
Mr. Rospert EMMET ROpDEs, 
President, American Trade Association of Morocco, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Ropes: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, dealing with the action to be taken as a result of the French sub- 
mission of the Moroccan Treaty question to the International Court of Justice. 

As you have requested, I have given careful consideration to the arguments 
presented in your letter and its attachments. It appears to me that all the 
points raised in your letter will properly be before the International Court of 
Justice when it considers the case. Even though we may not agree with the 
French contentions, it would hardly be appropriate for the President of the 
United States to take action based on a unilateral opinion on these matters 
while they are pending before the Court. The President has expressed agree- 
ment with this conclusion, and I do not feel that I could conscientiously recom- 
mend a different course of action. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADRIAN 8. FISHER, 
The Legal Adviser. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 22, 1951. 
Mr. Rosert E. Ropes, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Ropes: Reference is made to the case now pending before the 
International Court of Justice concerning the rights of American ressortissants 
in Morocco (France/United States). The proceedings were instituted by an 
application of the French Government dated October 28, 1950. By an order 
dated November 22, 1950, the Court fixed time limits for the filing of written 
proceedings, pursuant to which the French Government filed a memorial on 
March 1, 1951. 

Prior to the filing of the French memorial, the Registrar of the Court directed 
my attention to the practice of the Court of regarding the pleadings of the parties 
to a case as having a confidential character which prevented even the parties 
from making the pleadings available to the public prior to the termination of 
the case in the absence of mutual consent and a decision of the Court. Upon 
the receipt of the French memorial, I endeavored immediately to ascertain from 
the French Government whether it would join the Government of the United 
States in a request to the Court for release of the documents in this case prior to 
its termination. The agent of the French Government suggested that it would not 
be appropriate for him to express views on this matter until it should be sub- 
mitted to the Court. I submitted, thereupon, a formal request to the Court for 
immediate release of the documents under article 44, paragraph 3, of the Rules 
of Court. The French Government declined to give its consent under article 
44 of the rules, and by letter dated June 8, 1951, the Registrar of the Court in- 
formed me that the Court had decided not to authorize the pleadings in this case 
to be made accessible to the publie before its termination. 

The ruling of the Court, however, does ont bar me from communicating the 
documents, on a confidential basis, to the counsel of private American individuals 
and firms who may be interested in collaborating with the Department of State 
in the case and in suggesting to the Department appropriate answers and argu- 
ments in rebuttal to the contentions advanced by the French Government. I had 
already mentioned this possibility in response to inquiries about the matter prior 
to the ruling. Following the ruling, I want to take this opportunity to inform 
you, and other interested individuals and firms, that I should be glad to discuss 
the question of communicating to designated private counsel, on a confidential 
basis, the relevant documents in the case for the purpose of collaboration. There 
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is enclosed a list of the individuals and firms to whom letters identical with this 
are being sent, with a view to facilitating the common designation of counsel 
since, in my view, the effectiveness of the proposed collaboration would be best 
served through consultation with a small group of counsel representing the 
various interested individuals and firms, 

The counter-memorial of the United States in this case will not be filed on 
July 1, 1951, as provided by the order of the Court of November 22, 1950. Neither 
the application nor the memorial filed by the Government of the French Republic 
specifies whether the parties on whose behalf the proceedings were instituted 
are the French Republic in its own right and capacity, the French Republic 
as protector of Morocco on behalf of the State of Morocco, or both. The French 
Government has been unwilling to supply a formal statement clarifying the 
capacity in which it purports to act in the case. I have been compelled, accord- 
ingly, to file a preliminary objection requesting the Court to rule on the matter 
and reserving the rights of the United States to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary in light of the Court’s ruling. This preliminary objection suspends the 
proceedings on the merits, and the counter-memorial of this Government will not 
become due until a later date to be fixed by the Court. Following the filing of 
the counter-memorial and the filing of a reply by French Government this Govern- 
ment is entitled to file a rejoinder. There will be in addition, of course, oral 
hearings. 

I would appreciate hearing from you regarding this matter during the next 
month, and hope that we may be able to reach arrangements for consultation 
between the Department of State and counsel to be designated by the individuals 
and firms interested in the Moroccan case, 

Sincerely yours, 
AprIANn S. FISHER, 
Agent of the Government of the United States. 


List oF INTERESTED PARTIES IN Moroccan CASE 


Mr. Kenneth H. Campbell, manager, foreign commerce department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, president, RCA Communication, Inc., 66 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Robert E. Rodes, 34 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Joseph A. Sinclair, secretary, Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., 233 Broadway, Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 

Admiral Ellery W. Stone, president, American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Craig-Stanton & Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Commission of the American Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. Lasry & Co., 903 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lehara Sales Corp. of New York, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Levy’s Trading Corp., 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Foreign Trade Council, 17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

Neuss-Hesslein Co., 75 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Tartaric Raw Materials, Inc., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Topps Chewing Gum Co., 237 Thirty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Senator Green. To which of these items in the appropriation bill 
is your criticism addressed ? 

Mr. Ropes. My criticism is addressed to the entire conduct of this 
matter by the Department of State. It would seem to me that whether 
or not the Department is doing its job properly must have some bearing 
on the amount of funds which they might get. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest from now on we 
take up here those witnesses who have criticisms addressed to some 
particular item in the bill, not to eliminate the others entirely, but 
take those first. 

Senator McCarran. His suggestion may not be spearheaded by any 
one particular item, but let me say that the chairman of this com- 
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mittee has rendered a report on this after a long study. Iam going 
to insert it as part of the record here now. 
(The report referred to is as follows :) 


[SUBCOMMITTEE PRINT] 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION 


VIOLATION OF UNITED STATES TREATY RIGHTS IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Mr. McCarran, from the Special Subeommittee on Foreign Economic Cooperation, 
submitted the following 


REPORT CONCERNING VIOLATION OF UnNitep Srates TreEAtTY RicHts IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


INTRODUCTION 


Last September Congress qualified the 1951 appropriation for the Economie 
Cooperation Administration so as to remedy what it considered an unhealthy 
situation confronting American businessmen in French Morocco. The gualifica- 
tion provided that after November 1, 1950, ECA should terminate aid to any 
country having a dependent area that failed to live up to any treaty between 
such dependent area and the United States. 

French Morocco, a dependent area of France, is not complying with its treaties 
with the United States. Yet aid to France is continuing, 

The congressional action is not accomplishing its purpose. 

The subcommittee sent its agent to French Morocco to make an investigation 
on the spot of the situation and the following report relates the background 
leading up to the legislation in question, as well as developments since passage 
of the 1951 appropriation for ECA. It is submitted in the belief that the Senate 
will find it useful in case it decides that the will of Congress should be carried out. 


BACKGROUND 


For approximately 2 years Congress has received complaints concerning the 
violation of treaties between the United States and French Morocco. Specifically, 
it has been informed that certain treaty rights have been denied to American 
resortissants (Americans living in Morocco). 

The treaty rights involved are based on several treaties and conventions 
dating back to the treaty of 1836 between the Sultan of Morocco and the United 
States. 

This treaty has long been acknowledged to provide that Moroccan laws and 
regulations are not applicable to citizens of the United States unless the assent 
of the United States Government is first obtained. Also, it has been regarded 
that these treaties granted Americans exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
Morocean courts. Therefore, there has been maintained the system of United 
States consular courts exercising jurisdiction over all American citizens in 
Morocco. 

Since 1912 the French Republic has exercised a protectorate over Morocco 
which the United States has generally recognized, as evidenced by an exchange 
of formal notes dated January 2 and October 20,1917. This recognition, however, 
contained certain reservations, 

In 1989 the Sherifian government in Morocco established a system of foreign- 
exchange control and in December 1948 took further measures subjecting to 
license all imports even though not requiring official allocation of foreign ex- 
change. These regulations were intended to limit imports to certain products 
deemed by the Sherifien government as indispensable to the economy of Morocco. 
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The application of these latter regulations to United States citizens gave rise 
to the present difficulties. 

Prior to World War II the great majority of Morocco’s imports, particularly 
consumer goods, had originated either in metropolitan France or French overseas 
territories or had been handled through French companies and French nationals. 

After the fall of France and during the Vichy regime Moroccan trade was 
practically halted. Being entirely dependent upon outside areas for industrially 
produced goods, the Moroccan economy became starved for certain imports during 
this time. 

Immediately after the war a number of American soldiers, having observed 
the pent-up demand for consumer-goods imports, saw opportunities to become 
engaged in profitable enterprises and either remained in Morocco or shortly 
after demobilization returned there to engage in business, chiefly as importers 
and exporters. 

It goes without question that the chief asset available to these entrepreneurs 
was the special status enjoyed by American citizens in not being subject to the 
foreign-exchange regulations of the Sherifian government. In other words, an 
American citizen could import any article or material from a dollar source with- 
out being required to call upon the government for an allocation of official 
foreign exchange. 

Such a position would appear to give American citizens an advantage over the 
French citizens engaged in the same business, if it is assumed that the French 
importer had no available foreign exchange except that which could be acquired 
through the government’s official allocation system. 

The import-licensing regulations of December 1948, even though not requiring 
official allocations of foreign exchange, would, if applied to American citizens, 
have limited the capacity of American nationals to engage in the import of com- 
modities without the consent of the Sherifian government. 

It is the contention of the French that the proximity of Morocco to Tangier, 
a free-money market, has made it an easy matter for American citizens not sub- 
ject to the statutes of the French colonial or Sherifian government regulating 
foreign-exchange transactions to exchange Moroccan franes for dollars. Investi- 
gation of this claim failed to substantiate that the Tangier market was in fact 
the substantial source of the dollars acquired by American citizens engaged in 
import activities. Limited inquiries indicated that the chief source was Moroc- 
can and French metropolitan banks. It appears that such banks have access to 
dollar assets of French nationals located abroad which they are anxious to sell 
for French frances at rates established for exchange in the Tangier market. 
While some dollars are acquired through the Tangier market, it is believed the 
majority are derived through other sources. The claim of the French is that 
such a situation is intolerable with respect to their nationals and results in an 
unfair advantage for the American citizen engaged in competitive business. 

It is exactly at this point that the issue involving the treaty rights is raised. 
If the treaty rights enjoyed by the Americans are valid, then without the consent 
or assent of the United States Government, the American citizen engaged in im- 
port or export trade in Morocco is in a position to import or export using dollars 
or other foreign exchange within his own discretion, without subjecting himself 
to either the allocation of foreign-exchange regulations or the import or export 
license of the Sherifian government. 

The United States Department of State, although acknowledging the rights of 
American citizens under the treaty, felt that the passage of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948 required the French to undertake certain measures necessary to 
control their foreign-exchange assets. It therefore gave the assent of the United 
States to the Sherifian government for application of the foreign-exchange regu- 
lations and the import license control to American citizens. 

The American citizens so affected in turn raised the question as to the authority 
of the State Department to give its assent to such regulations which interfere 
with their treaty rights. Through their local organizations, the American Trade 
Association of Morocco, the American Chamber of Commerce of Morocco, and 
American Legion post, they made repeated protests to the Department and to 
the Congress. 

The State Department and the ECA originally contended that the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, as amended, is in direct conflict with the treaty rights 
heretofore enjoyed by American ressortissants. They referred particularly to 
section 115 (d) (2) of such act, which requires a bilateral agreement between 
the United States and France, whereby France undertakes to take such financial 
and monetary measures as are necessary to stabilize its currency, to establish or 
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maintain a valid rate of exchange, to balance its governmental budget, and 
generally to restore or maintain confidence in its monetary system. Therefore, 
basing its authority on the foreign assistance statutes, the Department assented 
to the application of the afore-mentioned regulations to American citizens. 

The assent granted by the Department of State to the imposition of import 
controls has been temporary and conditional. There have been several exchanges 
of memoranda between the Department and the French colonial authorities, 
establishing a procedure for applying these regulations to American citizens 
desiring to engage in import trade in Morocco. There was an attempt by the 
United States authorities to establish also a consultative group at Rabat. It was 
the object of this group, which would consist of American consular officials and 
officials of the French colonial government, to work out the details of the program 
for application to American citizens. The French have refused formal recogni- 
tion of such a plan although it operates informally. The French agreed to 
establish a so-called free list designed to allow Americans to import, without 
allocations of foreign exchange, items so specified in said free list. Application 
of the free list has caused considerable trouble and friction between the American 
citizens in Moroceo and the French officials. 

It is significant that the French put on the free list several items—namely, 
sugar, tea, and coffee—which are of the gravest importance to the political 
stability of the French colonial administration in Morocco. These are the prin- 
cipal items of import into Morocco, and the French must supply them in order 
to alleviate political unrest among the Arabs. 

By placing these very important items on the free list, the French seem to have 
negated their own argument, with respect to American ressortissants, that con- 
trol of all dollar or foreign exchange is essential to stabilization of the france. It 
would appear that the French have been successful in playing both sides of the 
street, controlling all exchange when it was to the advantage of French business 
and freeing imports when the economy required more exchange than they desired 
to release, 

Since the assent of the United States has been given to the application of the ex- 
change regulations and import-license system to American citizens, there has 
been constant friction concerning the equitable application of such regulations 
to the American applicants for license and allocations of dollars. It is without 
question that the French officials have taken unfair advantage of the situation, 
and have administered the regulations in such manner as to cause the greatest 
inconvenience and embarrassment to the American ressortissants. The State 
Department, having determined that its assent to these regulations was required 
by the Foreign Assistance Act, found itself in a position naturally so weakened 
that American officials bargaining for more equitable treatment for American 
ressortissants in the application of the regulations were never able to demand 
but always required to plead. This report does not concern itself with the repeti- 
tion of the numerous charges of favoritism and other inequities heretofore alleged 
before the Appropriations Committees in this matter. It will suffice to say that 
many, if not all, of the complaints were justified, In fairness, however, it should 
be stated that a number were of a minor character and of the type necessarily 
resulting from bureaucratic control of business operations. The officials of the 
consular service in Rabat and Casablanca have secured as best they could, within 
the scope of their authority, protection for American citizens doing business in 
Morocco, However, they have been at a continuous disadvantage because of 
the French colonial officials’ knowledge that the policy of our State Department 
was to grant the assent of the United States to such regulations considered 
necessary to control foreign exchange and license imports of all Moroccan trade. 

Although the consultative machinery heretofore mentioned has achieved some 
degree of success in remedying some of the complaints arising under the ad- 
ministration of the regulations, it has been unable to satisfy the group of 
Americans in the entirety. One of the chief complaints of the group is centered 
against the imposition and collection of consumption taxes by the Sherifian 
government. This action clearly seems to be in derogation of treaty rights, and 
does not appear to be a measure undertaken for the purpose of exercising the 
vontrol of foreign exchange and licensing of imports. 

The State Department has registered complaints regarding the collection of 
such taxes and has attempted to secure a refund to the American ressortissants, 
but has been unable to achieve satisfaction. This is pointed out to show how 
the French have extended the scope of their regulations beyond reasonable 
requirements with an apparent intent to interfere with the business activities 
of the American citizens now doing business in Morocco, 
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In the past some reflection has been cast upon the reliability of the group 
currently doing business in Morocco. It has been suggested that they receive 
their capital from French sources. It is acknowldeged that immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war there were many unreliable characters engaging in import 
business in Moroceo. They are generally referred to as passport traders; i. e., 
they managed to do a little business because of the position they acquired by 
having an American passport. 

It is safe to say at this time, however, that the great majority of such unreliable 
characters have disappeared from the scene, and that the overwhelming majority 
of the present group are reliable, honest, and courageous businessmen who are 
attempting to make a place in the business world for themselves. Personal 
observation indicates that they have all of the qualities necessary to do so if 
they are not subjected to unfair tactics. 

It appears that the majority of the group lean toward an equitable solution 
to the difficulties, although some members of the group desire to exploit the 
treaty rights to the fullest extent for their own personal gain. Most of the men 
engaged in business are content to live and let live, but they do require assistance 
in seeing that they are fairly treated in the administration of such rules and 
recuiatious as liay be necessary to the management of a viable economy in 
Morocco. " 


EVENTS SINCE SEPTEMBER 1950 


Not satisfied with the treatment accorded them under the administration of 
the regulations, the American citizens so affected appealed to the Congress again 
during the consideration of appropriations for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and, as a result, the Congress enacted the so-called 
Hickenlooper amendment. The amendment reads as follows: 


“Provided further, That after November 1, 1950, no funds herein appropriated 
shall be made available to any nation of which a dependent area fails in the 
opinion of the President to comply with any treaty to which the United States 
and such dependent area are parties * * *” 


This amendment was made to title 1 of chapter 11, the foreign-aid title of 
the General Appropriations Act for 1951. In this connection it is significant 
that the foregoing action was taken by the Congress as a result of continued 
complaints approximately 4 months after the enactment of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1950 which included the so-called Connally amendment. 

This amendment, if effectively administered, might have achieved the de- 
sired results without the more stringent requirements of the amendment to the 
appropriation act. 

The Connally amendment would have prohibited the imposition of such 
license and currency control which discriminate against citizens of the United 
States, unless such restrictions are reasonably required to meet balance-of-pay- 
ment conditions or are authorized by international agreements. 

The fact that the French provide for the import of certain most important 
imports free of the exchange control and license requirement would seem to 
negate any argument as to the necessity of imposing restrictions for the pur- 
pose of meeting balance-of-payment conditions. 

More important, however, seems to be the treaty provisions between Morocco 
and the United States which prohibit discrimination against American citi- 
zens and exempt them from the application of Moroccan laws. 

Legislative history of this amendment, as developed from the Congressional 
Record, indicates that it is clearly the intention of the Congress that the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948 should not be construed as having authorized the 
Department of State to-grant assent to thhe Sherifian government for applica- 
tion of various rules and regulations to American citizens in derogation of 
their treaty rights. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Department of State should withdraw 
the assent previously given, and demand for the American citizens engaged in 
trade in Morocco the full rights accorded to them prior to the assent and de- 
rived from the American interpretation of such treaty rights. 

In view of this situation, which would have required the Department to 
withdraw its assent, the French Government on October 28 filed an application 
with the International Court of Justice at The Hague for an adjudication of the 
United States treaty rights in Morocco. 

Because of this action by the French Government, the President has announced 
that he will not make a determination regarding compliance with the treaty until 
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the decision of the Court had been received. The President's decision appears to 
be contrary to the intent of Congress in writing the amendment. It is without 
question that a decision of the Court cannot be had during the present fiscal year, 
and probably for some years thereafter. Should the Court decide in favor of the 
United States, it would be too late to apply the provisions of the amendment to 
aid to France. Therefore, the action of the executive branch, following the 
appeal by the French to the International Court, has rendered the action of 
Congress for all intents and purposes void. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Inasmuch as the funds provided by Congress are a grant of benevolence, it would 
appear that any conditions the Congress intended or desired to make a part of 
such grant would be followed by the executive departments. The action of Con- 
gress indicated that the treaty rights of American citizens should be respected ; 
and, further, it was the opinion of Congress that the treaty rights were applicable 
and valid, and that grants of aid to the recipient countries should be made only 
upon the condition that our treaties, as interpreted by the United States and here- 
tofore accepted by both parties, should be fully carried out. 

The resort to this manner of circumventing the will of Congress appears to be 
highly irregular and points out the necessity for greater congressional control of 
appropriations. 

Although it is unfortunate that the penalty for failure to comply with the treaty 
may seem highly disproportionate to the offense, and the application of the law 
as written by the Congress may not fit the State Department’s ideas in executing 
the foreign policy of the United States, the responsibility for this situation must 
be placed, on the doorstep of the State Department. The controversy arising 
from the Moroccan treaty has been apparent to the State Department since 
the spring of 1949. The State Department failed to advise the Congress properly 
concerning a solution of the problem which would afford protection for the rights 
of the American citizens involved, and which would at the same time implement 
the execution of American foreign policy. 


Senator McCarran (reading). I will read just one or two expres- 
sions, so that you get abreast of the situation. 


Last September, Congress qualified the 1951 appropriation for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration so as to remedy what it considered an unhealthy 
situation confronting American businessmen in French Morocco. The qualifica- 
tion provided that after November 1, 1950, ECA should terminate aid to any 
country having a dependent area that failed to live up to any treaty between 
such dependent area and the United States. 

French Morocco, a dependent area of France, is not complying with its treaties 
with the United States. Yet aid to France is continuing. 

The congressional action is not accomplishing its purpose. 

The subcommittee sent its agent to French Morocco to make an investigation 
en the spot, of the situation, and the following report relates the background 
leading up to the legislation in question, as well as developments since passave 
of the 1951 appropriations for ECA. It is submitted in the belief that the Senate 
will find it useful in case it decides that the will of Congress should be carried 
out. 


then there is the conclusion: 


Inasmuch as the funds provided by Congress are a grant of benevolence, it 
would appear that any conditions the Congress intended or desired to make a 
part of such grant would be followed by the executive departments. The action 
of Congress indicated that the treaty rights of American citizens should be 
respected ; and, further, it was the opinion of Congress that the treaty rights 
were applicable and valid, and that grants of aid to the recipient countries 
should be made only upon the condition that our treaties, as interpreted by 
the United States, and heretofore accepted by both parties, should be fully 
carried out. 

The resort to this manner of circumventing the will of Congress appears to 
be highly irregular and points out the necessity for greater congressional control 
of appropriations. 

Although it is unfortunate that the penalty for failure to comply with the 
treaty may seem highly disproportionate to the offense, and the application of 
law as written by the Congress may not fit the State Department’s ideas in 
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executing the foreign policy of the United States, the responsibility for this 
situation must be placed on the doorstep of the State Department. The con- 
troversy arising from the Moroccan treaty has been apparent to the State 
Department since the spring of 1949. The State Department failed to advise the 
, Congress properly concerning a solution of the problem which would afford 
protection for the rights of the American citizens involved, and which would 
at the same time implement the execution of American foreign policy. 


Mr. Rovers. There is one more thing I would like to say. 
AVOIDANCE OF CONGRESSIONAL MANDATES 


Senator McCarran. I want to make one comment here. I do not 
know who is here representing the State Department at this time, 
but just one more flagrant act on the part of the State Department 
in avoiding the spec ific mandate and direction of the Congress means 
that either C ongress is going to govern this country or the State De- 
partment. If the State Department governs it, we might as well 
dissolve the Congress. 

Senator Green. I do not find this report is dated, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. It was April, I think. 

Mr. Ropes. The gentleman who is representing the State Depart- 
ee here now is one of the three listed among their top 14, who 

‘ame into the Department prior to 1945. He is a Foreign Service 
aon I believe, of about 30 years’ standing. 

I would like to say something about the man who is in charge of 
information and cultural relations in our Embassy in France. 


PARIS EMBASSY ECA REPORT 


I have here the ECA report which was put out through our Em- 
bassy in Paris. 

If one wishes more copies, he writes the Embassy and gets them free. 
This gentleman made a speech down in the south of France. 

Senator McCarran. Who is making the speech ? 

Mr. Ropes. W. R. Tyler, Counselor of the Embassy of the United 
States in charge of Cultural and Informational Questions in our 
Paris Embassy. 

In talking about him ECA says [please notice the sequence] : 

For him the love of France, the love of peace, the love of the United States 
and the love of good wine all are intermingled. 
and in talking to these people he says: 

In 1924 my parents bought a property near Arnay-le-Duc, where I passed all 
of the sweet summers of my youth. This property is still there. It represents 
for me a root in the past, a link with the present, and confidence in the 
future 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I came here to hear discussions con- 
cerning this committee. I do not see that has anything to do with 
our action. 

Senator McCarran. It is really in the appropriation bill, but an- 
other one. 

Mr. Ropes. You are prying his salary, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, sir, for your presentation. 

Mr. Ropes. Thank you, sir. 
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Use or VeEssets OF ForeIGN RecGistry 


Senator McCarran. The next witness is Mr. Hoyt S. Haddock, 
executive secretary, CIO Maritime Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Before we hear from you I will insert in the record a letter from 
Senator Magnuson to Mr. Frazier Bailey, of the National Federation 
of American Shipping on this same subject. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
June 26, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCaRRAn, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Appropriations, 
United States Senaic. 

Dear SENATOR MCCARRAN: Since 1947 there has been included in the appro- 
priation act, at the request of the State Department, a provision which exempts 
the State Department from the provisions of section 901. The net effect of the 
exemption has been to permit State Department employees to travel at will on 
foreign-flag vessels. 

The language in the General Appropriation Act, 1951, granting the exemption, 
is as follows: 

“Sec. 1083. The provision of law prescribing the use of vessels of United States 
registry by any officer or employee of the United States (46 U. S. C. 1241) shall 
not apply to any travel or transportation of effects payable from funds appro- 
priated, allocated, or transferred to the Secretary of State or the Department 
of State.” 

For your ready reference section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
provides as follows: 

“Any officer or employee of the United States traveling on official business 
overseas or to or from any of the possessions of the United States shall travel 
and transport his personal effects on ships registered under the laws of the 
United States where such ships are available unless the necessity of his mission 
requires the use of a ship under a foreign flag: Provided, That the Comptroller 
General of the United Statey shall not credit any allowance for travel or ship- 
ping expenses incurred on a foreign ship in the absence of satisfactory proof of 
necessity therefor.” 

On April 2, 1951, the State Department, in answer to a request by Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson, chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, submitted statistics relative to travel of State Department employees 
aboard United States-flag carriers and foreign-flag carriers for both aircraft and 
ships. A review of the original statistics will show that the number of persons 
traveling on American-flag air carriers far exceeded the number traveling on 
foreign flag air carriers. 

On a check of the State Department figures for the Mediterranean-North Africa 
and the Northern European-Baltic Sea areas, it appeared the original statistics 
were in error. Accordingly Senator Johnson requested the State Department 
to furnish a breakdown of the travel by State Department officers, employees 
and their dependents to the two areas. Under date of June 22, 1951, the State 
Department furnished revised statistics. 

The original statistics show that carriage to Europe and the Baltic Sea areas 
(Northern European and Baltic Sea areas) for the year 1950 was 1,214 on 
American-flag ships to 915 aboard foreign-flag ships. On the basis of these figures, 
the travel percentages are 57 percent American and 43 percent foreign. The cor- 
rected figures submitted by the State Department for travel to the same areas 
show that 811 traveled aboard American-flag steamship lines to 926 aboard for- 
eign-flag lines. Included in the travel aboard American-flag carriers were 196 
passengers transported by the United States Army. Thus, the travel aboard 
American, privately owned flag vessels is 615. On the basis of travel aboard 
privately owned ships, the percentages are 60 percent for travel aboard foreign- 
flag steamships and 40 percent aboard American-flag steamships. The same 
condition exists with reference to travel to the Mediterranean and North African 
areas. American-flag steamships carried 303 and foreign-flag ships carried 437. 
The respective percentages are 59 percent foreign and 41 percent American. 

It is admitted by the State Department that the travel to other areas as shown 
in the original statistics for 1950 are subject to the errors mentioned in their letter 
of June 22. Disregarding these additional errors and revising the totals only 
to reflect the corrections made for the previously mentioned areas, the travel 
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of State Department officers, employees and dependents aboard privately owned 
American-flag steamships was 2,002 as compared to 1,828 on foreign-flag vessels. 
The percentages are 52 percent American to 48 percent foreign. On the facts sub 
mitted to date it is reasonable to conclude that less than 50 percent of the De 
partment’s personnel travel aboard privately owned American-flag ships. 

Section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 does not work any hardship 
on the State Department. It permits travel of employees aboard foreign-flag 
vessels if the “mission” requires the use of a ship under a foreign flag, 

The travel of United States employees aboard American ships has been of 
material aid to American passenger vessels in the merchant marine. The Goy 
ernment pays subsidies to all American passenger vessels in order to put them on 
a parity with the foreign competitors. The subsidy paid is subject to recapture 
if the earnings of the subsidized operator permit. Income realized from the 
travel of Government employees is substantial. To the extent that this income 
adds to the earnings, the Government’s right to recapture is enhanced. Generally 
permitting travel of State Department employees aboard foreign-flag ships is 
not in the best interests of either maintaining a strong merchant marine or of 
permitting the American companies to increase their earnings. Other Govern- 
ment agencies and departments comply with the provisions of section 901 of 
the 1936 act and have not sought the exemption that the State Department has 
obtained. - 

The attached tables demonstrate in detail the assertion that the State Depart- 
ment is making excessive use of foreign-flag ships for employees’ travel. | 
believe the exemption contained in successive appropriation bills should be 
eliminated. I will appreciate your earnest consideration of this request. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, United States Senate. 


Steamer passengers booked during 1950 to the Mediterranean and north 
African area 
American-flag steamship lines: 
Aleoa Lines___- 
American Export Line 
EO ROEE Re GARR eee ee go dean Aiopipite 


Total 


Foreign-flag steamship lines: 
Cunard Line 
French Line 
reek Line 
Gydnea Line 
Hollaad America Line 
Home Line 


Total steamer 
Air passengers booked during 1950 to the Mediterranean and north African area 


American-flag air lines: 
OS I os esscncciicrelasiciapistadacca ii sania teat healt aeataie Beild, 
Pan American World Airways 
Trans World Airlines 


Total 
Foreign-flag air lines: 
I is cain dl nesilaicitainialaiclais ania tia daa sinieacait iin aaah oe ees - & 
SPEIRS, SPU OURORN DIRT nd ki cctthshnsicendenlccilncs nig mtnan tale Werrioableliiaindeadaniiiienighs 21 
FD —TOv al  TOOC Is <P aia 5 Spices creas inicnasiiatetehine caentcdiaaeulalin a A | 


MCN cua-essicininis ign sachs tclle anen teenth edeakddiaaiaasaleisie - 
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Air passengers booked during 1950 to the Northern European and Baltic Sea areas 


American-flag airlines: 
American Overseas Airlines__ 
Pan American World Airways- 
Trans World Airlines___. 
Military Air Transport Service_ 


a 


Foreign-flag airlines: 
a 
British Overseas Airways____- 
KLM—-Royal Dutch Airlines___. 
Seandinavian Airlines____- 


le ea eb lilac leh 
Air total 
Steamer passengers booked during 1950 to the Northern European and Baltic 


American-flag steamship lines: 
American Export Line_ 
Lykes Line 
Moore-McCormack 
U. S. Army 
United States Line____ 
Waterman Line 


Total 


Foreign-flag steamship lines: 
Cunard Line 322 
Past Asiatic ; 24 
French Line 221 
Ce ee ee een eee eee ee eae aceabbeinedbdees 13 
Holland America Line 228 
Italian Line 5 
Norwegian America Line 20 
Swedish America Line 93 


Total i 926 


oe 


‘ 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 
Washington 6, D. C., July 6, 1951, 
Hon. PAT McCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MCCARRAN: On April 26, 1951, we addressed to you a communi- 
cation regarding travel of State Department personnel on official business over- 
seas and pointing out that since this travel was at taxpayers’ expense it should 
be on American-flag steamships when available. 

We should like to strongly reaffirm this belief and to inform you that we em- 
phatically support the contention of Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Washing- 
ton in his letter to you on this subject dated June 29, 1951. We agree entirely 
with Senator Magnuson in his excellent review of the situation. We also coincide 
completely with his contention that the exemption contained in this and succes- 
sive appropriation bills should be eliminated. We further believe that the use 
of foreign-flag ships for travel by State Department personnel in the past is 
particularly anomalous and unjustified since that privilege is extended to the 
personnel of no other executive department, 


80513—51—pt. 2-60 
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We would greatly appreciate your having this communication placed in the 
record of hearings on the State Department appropriation bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frazer A. Battery, President. 


STATEMENT OF HOYT S. HADDOCK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


USE OF VESSELS OF FOREIGN REGISTRY 


Mr. Happocx. My name is Hoyt 8S. Haddock, executive secretary, 
CIO Maritime Committee, at 182 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. I reside at 123 Springbrook Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that I would like to 
have inserted in the record. 

Senator McCarran. It will be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hoyt S. Happock, Executive Secretary, CIO MARITIME 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here today to ask that you and your committee not 
adopt the rider to the State Departinent appropriation which would violate the 
intent of the Merchant Marine Act of 1986. Section 901 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 provides as follows: 

“Any oflicer or employee of the United States traveling on official business 
overseas or to or from any of the possessions of the United‘ States shall travel 
and transport his personal effects on ships registered under the laws of the 
United States where such ships are available unless the necessity of his mission 
requires the use of a ship under a foreign flag: Provided, That the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall not credit any allowance for travel or shipping 
expenses incurred on a foreign ship in the absence of satisfactory proof of the 
necessity therefor.” 

In 1947, the State Department had a rider inserted in their appropriation 
bill on the Senate floor. This rider, which was presented by former Senator 
Joseph Ball of Minnesota, exempted State Department employees from section 
901 of the 1936 act. This same exemption has been included in the State De- 
partment appropriation for subsequent years. This exemption is in the present 
budget for the fiscal year 1952 (sec. 103, p. 784), as follows: 

“Sec. 103. The provision of law prescribing the use of vessels of United States 
registry by any officer or employee of the United States (46 U. 8S. C. 1241) shall 
not apply to any travel or transportation of effects payable from funds appro- 
priated, allocated, or transferred to the Secretary of State or the Department of 
State.” 

The effect of this provision is to set aside section 901 and to permit State De- 
partment employees to travel at will on foreign-flag vessels. Upon offering 
the original amendment in 1947, Senator Ball stated: 

“Mr. President, under existing law, all employees of the United States trav- 
eling on appropriated funds must travel in vessels of United States registry. 
During the war, we suspended that provision in the appropriation bill because 
of the extreme shortage of transportation. People going abroad were booked 
on whatever boat was available, and the State Department informed me, after 
this bill was reported, that the House acted on the assumption that things were 
now back to normal. In fact, that is just not true. If this language is not 
piaced in the bill, the State Department will have great difficulty in getting its 
Foreign Service officers to their posts. They can often get berths on vessels of 
foreign registry many months ahead of time, when they could not get them on 
United States vessels.” 

Senator Ball, of course, was not familiar with the law. It is not mandatory 
that all employees of the United States traveling on appropriated funds must 
travel in vessels of United States registry. The excerpts of the law quoted 
above herein are clear. No such interpretation can be made of it. If the State 
Department will have great difficulty in getting its Foreign Service officers io 
their posts on American ships, they are not required under the law to use Ameri- 
can vessels. Further, other Departments such as Agriculture, Defense, and 
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Labor, which have considerable foreign travel, do not have exemption from the 
law nor do they seek it. 

On June 25, 1951, Senator Magnuson inserted in the Congressional Record 
(p. A4006, 82d Cong.) a letter from W. K. Scott, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State, to Senator Johnson, forwarding revised information relative to the travel 
of State Department personnel during the year 1950 to the Mediterranean and 
north African and the northern European and Baltic Sea areas. The records 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee show the revisions 
were submitted when a check of the original data by that committee disclosed 
several fundamental errors. A letter sent by Senator Magnuson to the chair- 
man of your subcommittee analyzes the errors. These revised statistics for 
travel to the northern European and Baltic Sea areas show that, for the year 
1950, 811 employees traveled aboard American-flag steamship lines to 926 aboard 
foreign-flag steamship lines. Also included in the travel aboard the American-flag 
carriers were 196 State Department passengers transported by the United States 
Army. The net number traveling aboard American-flag privately owned vessels 
is 615. Broken down into percentages, 60 percent of the State Department per- 
sonnel traveled aboard privately owned foreign-flag steamships and 40 percent 
aboard privately owned American-flag steamships. These revised statistics also 
show that the same condition exists in travel to the Mediterranean and north 
African areas. American-flag steamships carried 303 State Department pas- 
sengers. Foreign-flag vessels carried 437. The relative percentages are 59 per- 
cent foreign and 41 percent American. 

We have been advised by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee that the foregoing figures do not include the travel of State Department 
personnel to attend international conferences. 

The State Department data for the year 1950 shows 168 passengers traveled 
on American steamships to 428 aboard foreign vessels. The comparative per- 
centages are 72 percent foreign, 28 percent American, A study of the State 
Department official calendar regarding such conferences indicates that the great- 
est number are held in Paris or Geneva. Personnel traveling to these two areas 
proceed via the European or Baltic Sea routes. If the data on travel to con- 
ferences were included in the routes, it is apparent that the discrimination prac- 
ticed by State Department in selecting travel media is in fact greater than the 
60-percent foreign against 40-percent American. 

On the basis of these statistics and considering that the heaviest travel is to 
the areas herein mentioned, I believe it is safe to assume that privately owned 
American-flag steamships carried far less than 50 percent of the State Depart- 
ment travel to foreign countries. 

We now have two new fiag ships sailing to the Mediterranean. Before the 
end of the fiscal year the United States will be on the North Atlantic run. These 
three new ships are comparable to anything afloat. It is a recognized fact that 
our merchant fleet is deficient in passenger vessels. The Defense Department 
is alarmed by the deficiency, because fast passenger vessels are the backbone 
of the troop transport fleet in war. The best way to assure the building of an 
adequate passenger fleet is to provide revenues. 

The travel of United States employees aboard American ships has been of 
material aid to American passenger vessels. It assists the industry to maintain 
itself in the healthy condition necessary to a well-balanced national economy. 
A healthy maritime industry means jobs for seamen, longshoremen, shipyard 
workers, and a host of shoreside employees in allied industries. The Govern- 
ment pays subsidies to American passenger vessels in order to put them on a 
parity with the foreign competitors. The subsidy paid is subject to recapture 
if the earnings of the subsidized operator permit. Income realized from the 
travel of Government employees is substantial. To the extent that this income 
adds to the earnings, the Government's right to recapture is enhanced. Gen- 
erally permitting travel of State Department employees aboard foreign-flag 
ships is not in the best interest of either maintaining a strong merchant marine 
or of permitting the American companies to increase their earnings. 

The State Department does not need this exemption. Section 901 of the 1936 
act does not work a hardship on the Department. If there are not American 
ships available to carry State Department employees or if the necessity of the 
inission requires the use of a foreign-flag ship, the law permits such foreign-flag 
travel, 

Since no reason exists for the exemption, we urge that it be taken out of this 
appropriation bill. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Happock. We are appearing here today to ask this committee 
to strike from the proposed budget for the State Department an item 
which is not necessary to the functioning of the State Department 
at all, 

Under section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act, persons employed 
by the State Department who travel for the United States Govern- 
ment to foreign countries are required to go by United States flag 
ship where those vessels are available, unless the necessity of their 
mission requires that they go some other way. 

The State Department has long had a rider to its aepiopnation bill 
which sets aside that provision of the law. We think it is unwise to 
continue it. 

First, I think it is unwise to ever have set it aside. It is certainly 
unwise, in our opinion, to continue it. 

It was set aside originally as the result of a request by Senator Ball 
in 1947. On page 2 of my testimony I want to quote what the Senator 
stated : 

Mr. President, under existing law, all employees of the United States traveling 
on appropriated funds must travel in vessels of United States registry. During 
the war we suspended that provision in the appropriation bill because of the 
extreme shortage of transportation. People going abroad were booked on what- 
ever boat was available, and the State Department informed me, after this bill 
was reported, that the House acted on the assumption that things were now back 
to normal. In fact, that is just not true. If this language is not placed in the 
bill, the State Department will have great difficulty in getting its Foreign Service 
officers to their posts. They can often get berths on vessels of foreign registry 
many months ahead of time, when they could not get them on United States 
vessels. 

Senator McCarran. What did the House do with this? 

Mr. Wueer. That was stricken from the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Happock. The committee reported it out of the bill. 

It is quite clear from a reading of the language in section 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act that Senator Ball was misinformed about 
the facts. You simply are not required to travel on United States 
ships under any conditions such as he indicated. You are only re- 
quired to travel when the space is available. You are exempt from 
traveling if it is not available and if the circumstances of the voyage 
are such as to require you to travel some other way. 

We have dealt at considerable length with some statistics on 
traveling, and that is in the Magnuson letter. I am not going to 
repeat those. They are well set forth in the record. They simply set 
forth the fact that the State Department is, through this means, dis- 
criminating against the American merchant marine. 

One important fact which I think should be brought out is that the 
Government personnel traveling on American ships help improve the 
revenues of the companies that own those vessels. That, in turn, 
assists those companies in paying a recapture under the Subsidy Act 
to the United States. ; 

Under that act, with which some of you are familiar, the steamship 
company has to pay to the Government a portion of profits above 10 
percent over a period of years. 'To the extent that these revenues add 
to the profits of the companies, is the Government in a position of 
recapturing. The only period in which subsidies were paid and where 
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recapture was permitted was where the recapture exceeded the amount 
of subsidies paid. We think that is an important consideration in 
this matter. 

COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator McCarran. I want to draw your attention to a condition 
that now prevails that you may not have thought of. We have what 
is known as counterpart funds. ECA personnel and other people 
traveling can use those counterpart funds on foreign vessels. It saves 
American dollars. 

[ just wanted to draw your attention to that. 

Mr. Hapvock. I had thought of it. I intended to discuss it. 
have three questions here not in the brief that I do want to discuss. 

On that question, some of the steamship uy rig approached our 
office about 3 or 4 months ago stating that the State Department had 
requested they take counterpart funds and utilize them in their busi- 
ness, to help relieve the State Department of those funds. They had 
determined that they wanted to cooperate with the State De »~partment 
in that. 

Senator Green. Are they American or foreign companies? 

Mr. Happock. They are American companies. 

We told them we agreed with them; that they should cooperate. 
We also felt that the merchant seamen should cooperate to any extent, 
possible, with regard to the disposition of those funds. 

Having done that, we then made a request of our legal counsel to 
determine what legal right the State Department had to ask anyone 
to take these funds. We found there was no legal right. Actually, 
it is illegal, in our attorney’s opinion, for the funds to be used for any- 
thing except carrying on the expenses of the United States Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the act which appropriates them. 

Senator McCarran. But the travel is part of the expenses, and it 
is quite a considerable item, too. 

Mr. Happocx. The ECA travel is part of the counterpart fund, but 
not State Department travel. There is quite a difference in the two. 
[am no attorney, Mr. Chairman. I do not know the question. I am 
simply giving you the opinion of our attorney. 

Senator McCarran. It just came to my mind because I have had 
occasion to send members of the staff over in investigation of ECA. 
We have used the counterpart funds. It is very advantageous. 

Mr. Happocx. Certainly we feel, and our or ganization feels, that 
we should assist the Government in disposing of these funds wherever 
possible, irrespective of the legality of it. If they have taken more 
of these counterpart funds than they should have or can dispose of 
reasonably by themselves, that is another thing. 

Senator McCarran. They have not taken them out, 

Mr. Happock. Anyway, we are willing to help them get rid of them. 

Senator McCarran. They will get rid of them—do not w orry about 
that. 

Mr. Happocr. Our views have been made known to them. I do 
not think they ought to try to get rid of them at the expense of indi- 
viduals, merchant seamen, or steamship companies either. They 
should not try to penalize them. 

Another question that came up, I am told by one of the Members 
of the House who considered this subject, was that the State Depart- 
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ment was representing to him and to the committee that it is cheaper 
for Americans to travel on vessels of foreign registry than on United 
States vessels. 

If such a representation was made, it is just untrue. It is not 
cheaper. 

I am sure that you, having traveled on foreign ships, know that is 
the case. As a matter of fact, all of the passenger rates are set by 
conferences, in which the United States participates. Those rates are 
set the same for all vessels. 

Senator McCarran, All right, Mr. Haddock, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Happock. I just mentioned that some representation was al- 
leged to have been made that it is cheaper to travel by foreign than 
American vessels and that the rates are exactly the same. They are 
set in conferences by negotiators from the various countries. 

Now, actually it is cheaper to travel on American vessels, in my 
opinion, and, off the record, I would like to tell you why. 

Senator McCarran. All right, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Happock. Now, generally, the foreign governments grant the 
same courtesies to their personnel, that is, the foreign companies grant 
the same courtesies to their governmental personnel as the American 
companies do. 

Now, I think generally, that is the picture that exists in this field, 
and there is no reason for the exemption. They are not required to 
travel aboard American ships when there isn’t space available. 

The nature of their missions is such that they should travel aboard 
other ships. 

It would be a very simple matter for the State Department to cor- 
rect the attituce which they have on this matter. No other depart- 
ment has asked ior this, yet the Department of Agriculture and some 
of the other departments have foreign travel which emulate very 
closely that of the State Department. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Thank you. 


Untirep Nations EpucationaL, ScCrIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS; HOWLAND P. SARGEANT, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
JOHN EKLUND, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACH- 
ERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; AND ELVIN STAKMAN, 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF PLANT PATHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, AND FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Senator McCarran. We come now to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. We had that Organiza- 
tion on once before, and it kind of blew up here. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Howland P. Sargeant has just 
returned from the annual meeting of the United Nations Educational. 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, that is, the annual meeting of 
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that Organization. You were good enough to say that we might 
have a little more time to furnish a little more concise information 
about the actual activities that you were interested in. 

Senator McCarran. All right; we will be pleased to have that 
additional information. 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Sargeant is here just back from the conference, 
and he will be very glad to give you all the information you want. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator McCarran. All right, Mr. Sargeant. If you please, will 
you tell us your name, your pl: wce of residenc e, and your official title / 

Mr. Sargeant. Iam Howland P. Sargeant, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs, residing at 1 Scott Circle, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C, 

Senator McCarran. All right, will you proceed. 

Mr. Sarcrant. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity the committee has given us to furnish additional information. 
When we were in Paris, we had word of the hearings and the fact 
that they were inconclusive, and we wanted very much to come be- 
fore you, sir, with very specific information, 

I have here today, in the form of statements with respect to each 
of UNESCO’s major programs, a schedule of the exact activities 
UNESCO performed in the calendar year 1950, the cost of each of 
those activities, together with a short narrative text which describes 
in detail some of the key activities, who was involved, and what 
they did. 

I should be very happy to supply these for the record for the use 
of the committee. 

(The material referred to appears on p, 2235. 
Senator McCarran. What did you do in 1950? 

Mr. Sargeant. I think the easiest way to supply that information, 
sir, would be to take one of the big programs on which you had ques- 
tions, one of the educational programs, and discuss it. 

Senator McCarran. What did you do? What did UNESCO do? 

Mr. Sargeant. Mr. John Eklund, who was with me as a member 
of the United States Delegation, will describe to you, sir, based on his 
own examination in Paris, and on conferences with members of the 
delegations from other countries where these educational programs 
took place, some of the specific activities. He will tell you the cost of 
each of them and what results were obtained. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Now, please be as concise as possible and don’t ramble all over the 
field. 

Mr. Extunp. Thank you, Mr..Chairman. I will be concise. 

My name is John Eklund, and my residence is Denver, Colo. 
I am president of the American Fede ration of Teachers, American 
Federation of Labor. I was a member of the United States delegation 
to the Sixth General Conference. 

[ am a classroom teacher and have been such since 1936 in the Den- 
ver public schools. During that period of time I have taught in the 
field of the social sciences, in both secondary and adult levels. 

For the past 5 years it has been my good fortune, Mr. Chairman, to 
lead a Nation-wide organization. 

In the discharge of my duties, I have had occasion to examine the 
educational programs of every one of the 48 States. 
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Senator McCarran. Now, your training is along what line? 

Mr. Extunp. Education, teaching. 

Senator McCarran. You mentioned some particular line. 

Mr. Extunp. Social science, phychology. 

Senator McCarran. Social science and psychology ?¢ 

Mr. Extunp. Yes; and English. 

In the examination of the educational programs of the various 
States, and of hundreds of American communities, I have had op- 
portunity to evaluate what money can buy in terms of education for 
children and for adults. 

We, in the labor movement in this country, have, from time to time, 
been a little bit skeptical of some phases of the UNESCO program. 

Senator McCarran. In the labor movement ? 

Mr. Extunp. Yes. I am president of the American Federation of 
Teachers which is an A. F. of L. teachers’ union. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Exiunp. We have been skeptical because we felt that portions 
of the program were a little too academic. 

It was with that kind of background that I approached the confer- 
ence in Paris. It was with that in mind that I went into the structure 
of the staff, the kind of people who were doing the job in Paris for the 
international organization. I examined the program in terms of con- 
ferences with delegates, and minutely in terms of documents with 
See to the size of UNESCO, and the contribution of our Na- 

tion to UNESCO. 

To get the picture before you, the United States contribution to 
UNESCO is about comps arable to the school budget that you would 
have in a city of 75,000 population in this country. The total 
UNESCO budget is something like that you would find in a city the 
size of, perhaps, Akron, Ohio. 

Senator McCarran. I hope that somewhere along the line—now 
everything you have told me up to this time I have heard before. I 
know the ‘budget. 

I want to know what they did this year. Tell me what they did. 
You are rambling along the same line we had some time ago. 

Mr. Extunp. I hope 4 you will excuse me, sir. I thought y you wanted 
a little background to validate my competency to testify. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Extvunp. I wish you had in front of you the educational pro- 
gram. It would then be easier for me to point out certain phases of it. 

Senator McCarran. All right. I believe I have that now. 

Mr. Exxunp. Let us take a look at the educational program. The 
first item, program costs, represents merely the administration divi- 
sion of the Education Department of UNESCO. ‘That is headed by 
an outstanding educator, a man probably comparable to the superin- 
tendents of our larger cities. 


ASSISTANCE TO MEMBER STATES 


Now, let us take the first item here, the item of $35,954 for assistance 
to member states. That was a program to develo "international un- 
derstanding and training regarding the United Nations and its 
program. 
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From that particular program, there was developed a series of pub- 
lications consisting of three pamphlets of information written in 
English, French, and Spanish for the use of teachers in secondary 
schools and the teachers of adult students throughout the world. 

There were three specific guides to teachers on the techniques of 
teaching and how they might get across the program of the United 
Nations and the international understanding that is involved. 

In addition, there were three books written separately in English, 
French, and Spanish, aimed at the university audiences and explain- 
ing the historical development of the idea of collective security. 

I have at my disposal here an illustration, an exhibit, indicating 
the kind of thing that was done, and I would like to put into the 
hands of the committee all of this exhibit material, and this one 
specifically which is exhibit No. 1. 

Senator McCarran. The work that you did was the printing of pub- 
lieations; is that it? 

Mr. Exuunp. It involves consultation with experts in the field. For 
example, specifiically in writing of this pamphlet, a lawyer and a 
member of the French delegation to the United Nations worked in the 
development of the materials which were exact, accurate; and in 
relation to that, he consulted people from many nations, under the 
direction of UNESCO itself. 

These books, incidentally, involve the participation of many Ameri- 
cans, and a great many members of the United Kingdom have partici- 
pated in the development of these books and of wall charts which will 
be used with them. 

That includes not only the time spent in the preparation of the 
materials to do a job of this kind, but it also represents the massive 
amount of printing which goes into them. You can see that from the 
three pamphlets, 10,000 copies of which were published in each lan- 
guage and distributed free. 

Now, I would like to say in passing, two things. One is in terms of 
the terrific amount of preparation that goes into the production of 
such documents as these. They have to be spread clear across not only 
the elementary field in education but they have to be able to reach the 
teacher who has to use them, say, in the elementary school. Also it 
is a terrific job to point them toward secondary students. If we are to 
sell the United Nations and what it means in collective security, and 
what the implications are of such collective security, it is of primary 
significance that we have the understanding of the people, not only 
adults but those who are becoming adults in the secondary level and 
the primary schools. 

Now, the second thing I would like to say is this 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us go back to the first. You are going 
on to the second. 

Mr. Exxiunp. All right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The first thing you told me is that you put out 
some publications. 

Mr. Extunp. That is right, and UNESCO is in the process of devel- 
oping teaching materials, books, information material. In the brief 
that I am filing with the committee, there is a full explanation of that. 

Senator McCarran. That is all No. 1, is it not? 

Mr. Extunp. That is No. 1. 
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Senator McCarran, All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Exuunp. Secondly, the amount of preparation in the type of 
thing that is being done means that $35,000 is a very cheap price for 
any kind of production of comparable nature. It couldn’t be duphi- 
cated commercially if you were to hire a publishing house merely to 
compile the information. They couldn’t do it for anywhere close to 
that amount of money. 

Now, I would like to pass on to some of these others, if that satisfies 
you in terms of the types of publications. 

Senator McCarran. My dear friend, let me tell you something. 
You have told me something about what you have done. Maybe my 
mentality is not big enough to grasp this. You have told me about 
the price of a book that was very cheap. You have told me that you 
have put out some of those books. That is all I have gotten so far. 
Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Extunp. Yes. I think probably the thing to do is to just begin 
to tell you specifically about some of the other programs. 

Let us just forget this. Maybe I had just better talk to you about 
some of the long-range programs of UNESCO. 

Senator McCarran. I asked you what you had done in UNESCO. 

Mr. Exuunp. All right. 

Senator McCarran. In the last year. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Exiunp. All right. ‘That is No. 1. 

Senator McCarran. What results have you obtained? What ac- 
tion have you taken? What have you done? 

Mr. Eklund, if printing a doc ument for $35,000 is all that you have 
done, why then, we know that that is all you did. 

Mr. Sargeant. I think, Mr. Ecklund, the chairman would like, now 
that we have the book, to know what really was done with it, what use 
was made of it. 

Senator McCarran. I want to know what use was made of it 
What is the object of the set-up? 

Mr. Exiunp. Very good, sir. I think we can, then, go into the 
way in which it is put into operation. In addition to the preparation 
of the material itself, textbook materials, and the compilation of facts, 
there is, in UNESCO, a program that is called the clearing house 
where documentation which may be used in all of the member states 
is coordinated and brought together. A good many international 
organizations participate in that. 

Materials are made available for those organizations which may 
be directed toward securing understanding of the United Nations 
action in collective secur ity against aggression. 

Those specific items are listed here. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us take No. 2 that you have just got 
through discussing. You have given me a smi all group of generalities. 
That is all you have done. If you can tell me anything that you have 
done specifically, I would like to have that. It may be that I am 
not big enough to grasp your whole situation, but you have given 
generalities in No. 2 

Mr. Extunp. I think probably I am under pressure of time in my 
own thinking in trying to encompass tae whole thing. 

Senator McCarran. Well, you are a teacher and a psychologist 
and a scientist, and I am trying to earn: 
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Mr. Extounp. All right. The clearinghouse specifically is engaged 
at this time in a contractual arrangement with the International Bu- 
reau of Education to conduct an analysis and a study of the problems 
of compulsory education and the availability of schools throughout 
the entire world. That particular conference is presently in session 
in Geneva. 

From that conference—and the contract is in the budget for 1950— 
will come, and in the past came, textbook materials. 

In 1949, this kind of program fed back into the member states the 
information that was compiled by the clearinghouse and made avail- 
able through UNESCO itself. It is a distributing point. 

That brings me now to this point 

Senator McCarran. What is this now, No. 4? 


KDUCATIONAL MISSIONS 


Mr. Extunp. No. 3, sir, the educational missions. 

UNESCO has an arrangement whereby member states or nations 
in the world may apply for specific assistance in setting up educational 
programs within their states. 

Very few of the nations of the world have moved very far along 
the line of extending the program of free education to all of their peo- 
ple, and so these people want to know how it can be done. For exam- 
ple, take the cases of the mission to Burma and the mission to Bolivia. 

Now, I spoke with the Burmese delegates to the UNESCO General 
Conference. I asked them this, in terms of the mission, which cost 
$38,300: What did itdo? It specifically went out to Burma to do these 
things. This was in 1950. They were to consider how fundamental 
and adult education programs might be set up to train people in 
literacy, so that they would be able to learn how they might use 
machinery and tools and solve the problems of people in the rural 
areas and in the metropolitan areas in Burma; and, secondly, to 
develop some kind of elementary-school system. 

Senator McCarran. They went out there to do that ? 

Mr. Extunp. They went out to do that, sir. They went out also 
to advise them on how they might set up a program of secondary 
education, 

Senator McCarran. Who were they going to advise ? 

Mr. Exiunpo. They were going to advise the member state, the 
people in Burma. The arrangements were with the Ministry of 
Education. 

Senator McCarran. How many did they contact ? 

Mr. Extunp. Who did they contact ? 

Senator McCarran. No; how many did they contact ? 

Mr. Extunp. How many people? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Exiunp. They contacted the representatives of the Govern- 
ment. I don’t know how many people. 

Senator McCarran. The representatives of the Government, we 
naturally assume, would be the best-educated people in the land. 

Mr. Extunp. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Had they set out to contact the people with 
higher education and give them something more, or had they set out 
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for the purpose of giving fundamental education, the principles of 
fundamental education ¢ 

Mr. Extunp. The request had been made on the part of Burma for 
assistance in their educational problems. The mission then went out 
and traveled all over the country of Burma. 

Frankly, I asked the Burmese people the same thing; that is, how 
well had the mission gotten into communities, had they talked to the 
people? 

THE BURMA MISSION 


The Burma mission which was a year-long mission, that is, it had 
a year-long tenure in the country, went into hundreds of communities 
seeking to learn what their problems were, what the people needed, 
what the problems were that would have to be overcome in order to 
set up a school system within the communities. Then they went back 
to the heads of the Ministry of Education with a report of what they 
thought would be the steps necessary to take to establish a free school 
sy stem. 

Senator McCarran. That, is, they went back to the heads of educa- 
tion in Burma? 

Mr. Exiunp. That isright. 

Senator McCarran. And they advised the heads of education in 
Burma what should be done toward setting up a school system in 
Burma; is that right ? 

Mr. Exiunp. They made recommendations to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

Senator McCarran. Who made the recommendations to the Minis- 
try of Education ? 

Mr. Exiunp. The mission. 

Senator McCarran. The mission made the recommendations; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Exiunp. That is correct. 


MISSION MEMBERS 


Senator McCarran. Who were those individuals? I refer to the 
members of the mission. 

Mr. Extunp. They were Dr. Richard Tisinger, a member of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior, 
a United States citizen from Portland, Oreg.; Dr. Luciano Hernan- 
dez Cabrero, Director of Federal Edueation for the State of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico; and Dr. Francis T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of Edu- 

‘ation of Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 

This is a program of technical assistance in the field of education 

Senator McCarran. Then there were three members in this mission ? 

Mr. Exuunp. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. That is. the mission that went to Burma? 

Mr. Extunp. That isright. Two of them went there for a year and 
one for 6 months. 

Senator McCarran. They went down there to teach the Burmese 
officials how to set up an educational system ? 

Mr. Extunp. Exactly. 

Senator McCarran. Now, dil they do anything? That is what I 
want to know. 
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ACCOMPLISH MENT 


Mr. Extunp. The report has been presented to the Ministry of 
Education of Burma. The full report has been approved for circula- 
tion among its people. In other words, the report is going to be made 
as the mission prepared it. The recommendations are in the hands 
of the Burmese Ministry of Education. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us get back at that. The report has 
been prepared by whom? 

Mr. Extunp. By the members of the mission. The Burmese Minis- 
try of Education has agreed to publish the report. That has been 
done now. 

I consulted with the Burmese delegates in Paris. I said, “I would 
like to know what has been done,” because I knew that these questions 
would be asked. They are the ones that I asked. I wanted to know 
exactly what would be accomplished, whether there would be a free 
compulsory school law, shall we say, adopted. I cannot divulge the 
contents of the report because it is in the hands of the Ministry of 
Education. They have agreed to publish it, but the contents are still 
of a confidential nature, because it is in their hands, and yet to be 
presented 

Senator McCarran. Now, tell me why a system of education which 
is to be a public instrumentality should be confidential. Can you tell 
me that ? 

Weare asked to appropriate vast sums of money. There is nothing 
confidential about that. 

Mr. Exrunp. I shouldn’t say that it is confidential in that respect. 
It would be confidential only in the sense that as a matter of courtesy 
it should go through the proper committee and be referred to the 
proper legislative body before it is made public. 

Senator McCarran. Where? 

Mr. Extunp. In Burma. 

I would like now to read from a speech made by the chairman of 
the Burmese delegation in reporting for the Burmese delegation. He 
said : 

The UNESCO educational mission on fundamental education which has been 
working in Burma for the last 6 months has submitted its report and its advice 
on this program of fundamental education. The direct effect has been that 


as of the 1st of April of this year, that is, the beginning of the new academic 
year in Burma, the Government has introduced free education in the country. 


Now, that is, if you want it, a nail, a peg in the wall. 

From the lower classes of the primary schools to the post graduate 
classes of the universities, education is now entirely free. In addi- 
tion, there has been a general increase in the number and value of 
scholarships for students of high merit. That is the kind of thing 
we have been talking about in this country. 

The statement continues: 


Therefore, the Government of my country— 


and I think we all understand the implication of the situation in 
that state— 


has taken a very bold step forward in the cause of perpetual and universal 
peace because my country shares with UNESCO the belief that strife and strug- 
gle in this world can only be removed by education. By giving this kind of 
technical assistance for the development of the know-how you provide educa- 
tional opportunities for children and you educate adults. 
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Now, we have spent a lot of time discussing the mission to Burma. 
There are five others, you see. 

Senator McCarran. Now, as I understand the accomplishment 
there, legislation has been enacted in Burma setting up a system of 
free schools. 

Mr. Exuunp. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And that was never done before? 

Mr. Extunp. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And we sent a mission over there to do that? 

Mr. Extunp. UNESCO sent a mission over there to do the four 
things which I mentioned previously and which are broader than this 
one thing that will come out of it. There are many other things; that 
is, the education and training of teachers. 1 would like to have the 
following kept off the record. 

Senator McCarran. All right, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. Can we say that the free school system has 
actually been set up é 

Mr. Extunp. Yes, sir. That is a part of the law as of April 1 of 
this year 

Senator McCarran. All right. What is next? 

Mr. Exuunp. I am dealing here wiih a :eries of other educational 
missions. There are six of them, two of which were entirely in 1950, 
with four of them being in 1949 and then going over, some of them, 
into 1950. It is a continuing program. 


MISSION TO BOLIVIA 


Now, the second mission is the mission to Bolivia. In February 
1950 the Government of Bolivia passed a law to institute emergency 
measures to combat illiteracy and to provide fundamental education 
for children, adolescents, and adults who have not received a regular 
school education. 

Now, on March 1 of 1950, following that decision, the following 
was done: Here was a case in which a member state took the initiative 
to write into legislation the kind of fundamental school legislation 
that is necessary to do the job. They didn’t have the know-how to 
take such legislation and put it into operation. 

So we had there a mission going out from UNESCO to find the 
problems which faced Bolivia and to recommend the kind of teacher 
training institutions to implement and to put teeth into an actual 
compulsory education law so as to make possible an educational pro- 
gram to eradicate illiteracy. 

That isn’t easy. For example, there is a tremendous technique 
involved in the training of adults to learn to read and write. There 
is the matter of motivation. 

So this mission to Bolivia already had a target toward which it 
could move. That was to give to the people of Bolivia the know-how 
to set up the institutions to provide training to combat illiteracy. 

Senator McCarran. Did they not have a school system in Bolivia? 

Mr. Extunp. They had a school system, but not until February 1, 
1950, did they pass an emergency measure to combat illiteracy. 

Senator McCarran. Did they not have a school system down there 
before that ? 
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Mr. Extunp. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. How was that system set up? What was the 
basis of it ? 

Mr. Exuvunp. I can tell you generally in terms of Latin America, 
I am not specifically familiar with the situation in Bolivia. I haven't 
been to Bolivia. 

Senator McCarran. I am just trying to find out what our money 
did. 

Mr. Extunp. In Bolivia? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, and in Burma, as well. We are dealing 
with Bolivia now. What did our money do there? Did they not 
have a school system before? Have they done any more than to 
legislate w ith reference to that school system ¢ 

‘Mr. Extunp. Let us take the Latin-American countries. In the 
first place, there is a dearth of teachers. 

Senator McCarran. There is what? 

Mr. Extunp. There are not enough teachers to go around. 

Senator McCarran. We have not enough of them in this country. 

Mr. Exiunp. Well, that is absolutely true. We are facing that 
problem here and we are licking it because we have the know-how in 
this country with respect to going about getting teachers and building 
schools. In the Latin-American nations you have two chief problems 
in education. One is that you have in the Latin-American nations a 
total of 70 million adults who cannot read or write and who are illit- 
erates. 

Senator McCarran. What is the percentage now in this country? 
Have you heard recently what the statistics are on that? 

Mr. Extunp. It ranges all the way from about 51% percent in some 
of our Southern States down to less than three-tenths of 1 percent in 
some of the other States. Now, that is a vast difference. More than 
half of the people in Latin America are involved. 

So you have that one problem. 

The second problem is the way in which the Government itself, 
or the communities in the various States, set up or provide a school 
board, 

Senator McCarran. A what? 

Mr. Exiunp. A school board. I mean that a school system isn’t 
superimposed on people. 

Senator McCarran. What was the school system before we went in 
there with UNESCO? We are speaking now of Bolivia. Did they 
have a school system of some kind ¢ 

Mr. Extunp. Yes, but they did not have compulsory education. In 
other words, there was no way to bring the children to the school, and 
no way to force them into school so that they would be educated. 

Senator McCarran. About a third of them were educated, were 
they not ¢ 

Mr. Exiunp. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. By some system or other? 

Mr. Exuunp. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. What was that system based on ? 

Mr, Exiunp. Well, that I cannot say. I don’t know. 

Senator McCarran. Well, would it not be well to know that before 
you go into a country to try to reform the educational system ? 
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Mr. Extunp. Yes. If we had the members of the Bolivian mission 
here, Iam sure that they could explain that. 

Mr. Sarceant. May I make this clear? Of course, these missions 
vo to Burma and to Bolivia and to any other country only upon the 
request of that country. They don’t intervene except upon the request 
of the member state. They are guided by what the member state itself 
says they would like to ace somplish. 

Further, I think we should bring out that in the case of both of these 
missions there is a greater matching contribution that is made in 
terms of money, per sonal services, materials, et cetera, by the member 
state itself, that is true both in the case of Burma and Bolivia. So 
that this is not a unilateral proposition coming from an international 
agency. | 

Senator McCarran. What I am trying to get at is this: we are 
dealing with Bolivia, and I am trying to find out what has been done 
there. It had a school system, did it not ? 

Mr. Extunp. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Now, what was that school system based on? 
Has there been any reform in that school system? If so, who effected 
the reform? Was it not done by Bolivia itself? 

Naturally, I suppose it was. 

Mr. Exiunp. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that a moment ago 
I said that I talked with the members of the Burmese delegation. 
The leaders in those states have in mind, certainly looking toward 
America as an example and toward what we have a hieved in the 
way of eradicating illiteracy. They realize that we have achieved, 
and that other nations in the world hives established, a method by 
which they can train children and adults to a higher level of living. 
They have the motive. 

In other words, they know that you have to have compulsory 
schooling, that you have to have schools, and that you have to have 
teachers. They don’t know how to set that into operation. 

Now, I would assume that when a member state asks for a mission, 
that it is asking for technical know-how with respect to setting up 
a program of fundamental education and a program of educ ation for 
children in the state. 

Now, you might write a law first. Then you might ask for a 
mission to come into your country. With its understanding, a mission 
knows what it takes in a community to make a school operative; 
knows what it takes in the way of textbooks; knows what it takes 
in the way of materials and charts, and all of the various aids that 
we use in teaching people. 

That is the technical assistance which the missions provide. 

Now, I hope I am making myself clear, Mr. Chairman, because it is 
a tremendous program. 

Senator McCarran. You are trying hard enough. I give you credit 
for trying. i 

Mr. Extunp. Perhaps I ought to relax a little bit. 

Those two are eee ations of missions, and I think the money is 
very well spent. I think Mr. Sargeant made a very good point. 

When I was talking to the secretariat in Paris. I also said, “Now, 
what did this $30,000 ) buy 2” and the answer was this: “The $30,000 
merely bought what we have to pay to get these specialists into Bolivia. 
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The country pays the transportation while the mission is there. It 
ays their lodging. It pays for all of their expenses in operation.” 
The $30,000, if I may make this point for the record, represents 

less than 1 percent of the total program that is being constructed 

from it. 
SALARIES OF MISSIONS 


Senator McCarran. Who pays the salaries of these experts? 

Mr. Exuunp. UNESC O pays the salaries of the experts. 

Senator McCarran. What are their salaries, as a rule? 

Mr. Exiunp. I can give you that for the Bolivia Mission. The 
salary is $900 a month for the head of the mission. His name is Mario 
Aguilera, head of the Fundamental Education Project in Nayarit, 
Mexico. He was the head of tlie mission. The second person in the 
mission was Viriato Camacho, of Costa Ric: 

Senator McCarran. Well, what was the salary of Mr. Aguilera at 
home ¢ 

Mr. Exuounp. His salary at home, I don’t know. I would guess that 
in his position his salary was at least $900, 

Senator McCarran. $900 a month? 

Mr. Exuunp. Yes. 

In looking at some of the mission salaries, I know that, for example, 
some of the Americans who have gone on these missions have made 
sacrifices of from $100 to $400 a month in order to go on a mission 
because they have believed in the necessity for bringing the know-how 
of setting up an educational program to these areas of the world. 

As I indicated, those were the two specifically within the budget. 

Now, a mission does not only do that. A mission will make a follow- 


up. Let us take the one with regard to the Philippines, for example. 
That was begun in the ere eding year, 1949. Let me indicate to you 


what the continuing follow-up was in the Philippine mission, 


TOTAL MISSIONS 


Senator McCarran. How many missions did we have? 

You referred to that in Burma and one in Bolivia. 

Mr. Exuunp. There were missions in Burma, Bolivia, India, Thai- 
land, Afghanistan, and the Philippines. 

Senator McCarran. That is five? 

Mr. Extunp. No, six, sir. Two of them were totally within 1950. 
All of them were partially within 1950. Now, I would like to point out 
some other things here. 

Senator McCarran. May I interrupt you to ask you another ques- 
tion along that line. How long must this program continue? The 
Burmese mission went in, you say, and drew up their program. It 
drew up legislation creating a free school system of compulsory educa- 
tion. All right, that is done for Burma. Now, in the case of Bolivia, 
I do not know what was done. But we probably have helped them to 
work out a free school system. 

Now, how long must we continue with this program ? 

Mr. Extunp. You are asking me how big the job is, and I have to 
talk generally in ree terms, if [ may. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Exiunp. The job with regard to furnishing the know-how of 
education in the various States is as big, first, as the burden of illit- 

80513—51—pt. 261 
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eracy is at the adult level. That is a tremendous level, over half of 
the world’s population. 

Secondly, it is to provide the kind of program in agriculture, in 
health, and, shall we say, the social sciences 

Seantor McCarran. You are talking about education now ¢ 

Mr. Exuunp. That is right. That must be done until within those 
schools there is a broad enough structure, both at the university level! 
and at the secondary level and at the elementary level, so that we can 
see that a democr atic educational program has been created. Now, 
that is the ultimate objective. 

We don’t in UNESCO, presume to think in terms of mothering any 
given state to the point where it develops all these facilities. The 
thinking i is in terms of these missions. I might say that UNESCO's 
function is one of stimulus. Progress in fundamental education is 
started, thus providing the stimulus for those people to help them- 
selves. 

I might illustrate that with a contract which has been written in 
connection with serps y gee education in Mexico, which contract 
terminates at the end of 5 years. From that point on, the Govern 
ment takes over and i takes the program. 

Senator McCarran. What have we contracted to do? 


MISSION IN MEXICO 


Mr. Exienp. That is a project which 

Senator McCarran. And that is in Mexico, now ? 

Mr. Exiunp. Yes, that is in Mexico. This is under what we call 
the fundamental education program. It is probably one of the major 
contributions that UNESCO has made to the free world. The Latin 
American states have joined. That is, the contract is written be- 
tween UNESCO, the Organization of American States and the Mexi- 
can Government. The Latin American states participate. Twenty 
of them participated in the formation of the fundamental education 
center, That particular program is located at Patzcuaro, Mexico 

The total 1950 budget involved from UNESCO was $100,000; from 
the Organization of American States, $40,000; and from the Govern- 
ment of Mexico the remainder, some $85,000. The Mexican Govern- 
ment provided the buildings and the plant. 

Now, I would just like to tell you how this operates. It is a proj- 
ect in which teams from 10 Latin American nations participate. 
Twenty participated in the formation, but now training in Patzcuaro 
there are 10 nations which sent teams of 5 people each. Those peo 
ple are to gain an understanding of how you combat illiteracy and at 
the same time teach agricultural methods, how you deal with health 
problems, how you teach the crafts— 

Senator McCarran. How you teach what ? 

Mr. Exitunp. How you teach the crafts, rural crafts particularly. 

Now, those people forming those teams have gone from the Latin- 
American states to the Patzcnaro center, and they are being trained 
by experts provided by UNESCO, the World Health Organization, 
by the ILO, and by the FAO. 

Now, the particular team which, for example, has come from Uru- 
guay, will go back to Uruguay with the information of how to set 
up a program of fund: imental education to train adults and how to 
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read charts, for example, so that you might combat the erosion of 
the soil. I think this is important—the requests come for assistance 
for communities so that they can learn to help themselves. You have 
these teams trained within their own States, so it is a chain reaction. 

You have a program in education which encompasses literary, home 
economics, agriculture, and health, and the attempt goes back into 
the various local states. There they set up training Institutions which 
may and can move, at the instance of the local communities, to reach 
out with this kind of assistance. 

Senator McCarran. Now, by that you are trying to tell me that you 
bring in people from the respective states and that you train them ? 

Mr. Exiunp. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. And then that they go back ? 

Mr. Excunp. That is right. 


COMPARISON WITH FULBRIGHT PLAN 


Senator McCarran. Is not that what we are doing here with the 
Fulbright plan and with other plans of that kind? Are we not bring- 
ing people here to study and then to go back to their countries?’ How 
does the program you are outlining differ from that ? 

Mr. Ecxuunp. Well, the Fulbright plan is primarily in the uni- 
versity level. If I may be bold enough to say, it is primarily at the 
academic level. This program of fundamental education is the level 
where you are dealing with a farmer reading a chart on why his seeds 
didn’t come up. It pertains, for example, to the housewife in the home 
and how she can prepare food. 

This is the problem of fundamental education. It does not deal 
with universities. This is dealing with the adults who need to mene 
~ who need to write and who need to learn health habits and who 

‘ed to learn to take advantage of natural resources so that they can 
help themselves, It is a program to put at their disposal, within the 
Latin-American states, the kind of institution to which they can go 
to learn the techniques. It is sort of a laboratory school. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator McCarran. Do you belong to the school system of Colo- 
rado ¢ 

Mr. Extunp. Yes. I am a teacher in the Denver schools. 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been teaching? 

Mr. Extunp. Since 1936. 

Senator McCarran. In Denver? 

Mr. Exiunp. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. What do you teach ? 

Mr. Extunp. I have been doing vocational counseling for the last 
5 years, job placement, and so on. 

Senator McCarran. You are not teaching that. 

Mr. Extunp. Well, I have been doing night teaching with adults. 
I am assigned as a teacher, but I deal in consultation in the d: iytime. 

Sen: itor McCarran. You teach at night? 

Mr. Exnunp. Yes, sir. I am on the | pay roll of the Denver public 
schools as of this moment. 

Senator McCarran. You are teaching adults? 
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Mr. Extunp. Yes, in the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 

Senator McCarran. Have you taught in the lower grades? 

Mr. Extunp. Yes. I taught for 9 years in the junior high schools, 
the seventh, the eighth, and the ninth grades. 

Senator McCarran. What did you teach there? 

Mr. Exuunp. I taught English and social science. 

Senator McCarran. You specialize in psychology ? 

Mr. Extunp. I have the equivalent of a master’s degree in psy- 
chology and I have taught psychology during summer schools. _ 

Senator McCarran. Is that what you teach now in Denver? 

Mr. Exuunp. No, I am teaching English at night now. That is 
during the school year. 

Senator McCarran. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sarceant. Mr. Chairman, we have here also Dr. Stakman, 
who was a member of both last year’s delegation and this year’s dele- 
gation, from the University of Minnesota, a man who knows a great 
deal about the natural science program. Then we also have present 
Mr. Luther Evans, who is Librarian of the Library of Congress. 

Senator McCarran. All right, Dr. Stakman. Let me see what 
you are doing. 

Mr. Sarceant. Dr. Stakman, will you hit a couple of the high spots ? 

Senator McCarran. Where are you from, Dr. Stakman? 

Mr. Staxman. I am from the University of Minnesota. I am a 
professor and chief of the Division of Plant Pathology and Agri- 
cultural Botany. I am an agent of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in charge of Rust Epidemiology. 

Senator McCarran. Are you in that position now? 

Mr. Staxman. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You hold those positions now ? 

Mr. Sraxman. Yes, sir, both of them. 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been in this work? 

Mr. Srakman. Do you mean the type of work I am in now? 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been connected with the 
State Department? 

Mr. StraxkMan. I am not with the State Department, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Well, I mean UNESCO. That is within the 
State Department. 

Mr. Sraxman. I was an adviser at the meeting in Florence in 1959, 
and I was a delegate at the meeing in Paris held in June and July and 
I am a representative of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

I think I have been in there long enough to learn something about 
it, but not too long so as to have my ideas channelized. 

Senator McCarran. You are still with the University of Minnesota ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Staxman. Yes, sir. I am at the University of Minnesota, and 
I am an agent for the United States Department of Agriculture. That 
is under a cooperative arrangement and is for special work on rust 
epideomiology. 

Senator McCarran. We will be glad to hear anything you wish to 
say. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT REGARDING UNESCO 


Mr. Sraxman. The work in the natural sciences is relatively simple. 
It is grouped under three general headings. 

One is the promotion of internationalism in science, international co- 
operation. 

The second is research, particularly to improve the living conditions 
of mankind. 

The third is the dissemination of science. 

I would just like to preface my remarks by saying this: At the be- 
ginning, the scientists in UNESCO conceived of UNESCO as serving 
science and scientists as such. Now the attitude is changing, and a 
higher percentage of the natural scientists are trying to use scientific 
methods i in order to bring about mutual cooperation between scientists 
in various countries on terms that affect the largest numbers of people. 
Those are the problems of food, the problems of health, work in the 
promotion of internationalism in science, of greater national coopera- 
tion under several headings. 

The first one is the encouragement of international scientific unions. 
The reason for that is simply this: there are some 250 or more scien- 
tific societies, of various kinds, such as plant pathologists and plant 
physiologists, and it simply seemed desirable to get them organized 
into units so as to have fewer organizations to deal with. 

UNESCO has acted as an encouraging and catalyzing agent in some 
of the meetings of these international unions. The percentage of the 
expenses of those meetings contributed by UNESCO is very small. 
I will give you one specific illustration. 

There was a meeting of the International Union of Biological Scien- 
tists at Stockholm last summer which I attended as a delegate. I 
spent about $850 of my own money and I got about $75 for going about 
3 or 4 days earlier. 

The question naturally ¢ arises: What do we get out of a meeting like 
that, or what does the society get? Further, what do other countries 
get ? 

I would like to say in connection with that meeting that there were 
two specific things which do not seem important, on the surface, but 
which actually are extremely important. One of them was that the 
botanists and zoologists finally came to an agreement on the rules of 
nomenclature for organisms. That is, they simply developed the legal 
aspects of using the same sort of system for naming things so that if 
somebody down in Patagonia referred to Colletotrichum lindemuth- 
ianum, it would mean the same thing to a scientist in Sweden. 

Now, that is extremely important because it does provide an inter- 
national scientific language and it saves a lot of time and expense. 

The second thing that came out of it—and I am just giving a couple 
of examples from my own field—is this: There are some devastating 
diseases of plants in Europe, the late blight of potatoes, a number of 
virus diseases of potatoes and sugar heets and other important food 
crops. Those diseases can start in one country and just simply sweep 
over other countries. They don’t respect national boundaries which 
are, after all, imaginary lines. Consequently, the problems are regional 
and the attack on them has to be regional. 

We have tried, for the last 35 years, to attack some of these problems 
in which we are vitally interested on a regional basis. The great dif- 
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ficulty always has been this: that there was no organization which 
could furnish the necessary funds to permit people that were working 
on the same problem to get together to exchange knowledge, to ex- 
change materials, and to exchange ideas and get, mutual stimulation. 
That has to be done on a regional. basis. 

Arrangements were m: 1de at Stockholm for that sort of cooperation 
in a number of important fields. 

The second thing that is done by UNESCO to promote international 

cooperation is the work of the field science cooperation offices. I think 
that you undoubtedly know that there is one in Montevideo, Uruguay ; 
New Delhi, India; Cairo, Egypt, for the Near East; in Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia; and in Manila, in the Philippines. 

The type of thing that should - done and which they are doing 
to a considerable ex and they are developing more 
along that line—is again to act as a inedes and catalyzing agent so 
as to get scientists in : these various countries to collaborate on exactly 
the same type of problem I am talking about, the regional problems 
that cannot be solved except on a regional basis. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that this country gets a great 
deal of value out of that, as do other countries. May I just give one 
example which I don’t think will take up too much time? 





PLANT DISEASES IN NORTH AMERICA 


The most destructive plant diseases that we have in North America 
are the rusts of small grains, wheat, oats, barley, and rye. They cause 
terrific damage. 

If we had not had unfavorable weather for rust this year we would 
easily have suffered a loss of about 300 million or 400 million bushels 
of wheat, to say nothing about oats, because the situation has changed 
and we have more virulent races of rust than we have ever had before. 

In the spring those rusts are blown up from Guatemala and Mexico 
right up the Mississippi Valley all through the United States and 
into Canada and are then blown back in the fall. There are a great 
many parasitic races. Consequently, in controlling those diseases 
there is always a changing situation. New races are appearing. 

We cannot control these diseases except on a regional basis. By 
exchanging resistant materials and that sort of thing we make very 
much greater progress than we could alone. 

That is precisely the type of thing that these field science coopera- 
tion offices are trying to do. Specifically, right now, they are making 
arrangements in Fey pt for this regional study of the wheat-rust 
problem so that each countr y will know what kind of rust comes from 
another country, carried by the wind, and that sort of thing. 

They exchange the resistant varieties of wheat so that they can be 
crossed with varieties that are adapted to the various countries, thus 
helping to increase the efficiency of wheat production, helping to 
stabilize wheat production, and thus filling many empty stomachs. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTATION CENTER 


The third type—and T hope you will just tell me if T am going too 
much into detail, because I don’t want to be boresome, but I would 
like to mention one of the types of things that they are doing—is this: 
you have heard a lot about an international computation center. When 
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I first heard about that computation center, I thought that it was 
just a little bit foolish and that maybe it was a wild idea that some 
scientist had had. 

When you get over into Europe, you find that there is a tremendous 
amount of computation to do in connection with public health, agri- 
culture, and that sort of thing. It costs too much money for anyone of 
these countries to buy the electronic calculating machines and other 
devices that are needed, and consequently, some of those countries 
have gotten together and have contributed funds, looking toward the 
establishment of a European international computation center. 

UNESCO does not help establish that center financially, in reality, 
except possibly through a loan, but it does spend a small amount of 
money in making it possible for the people from these various coun- 
tries to get together and form an international laboratory. 

It seems to me that if they can form and operate such an interna- 
tional laboratory, without getting into a major war about it, they 
will have made progress. 


RESEARCH IN LIVING CONDITIONS 


The second general activity of UNESCO in the field of the natural 
sciences, is research, particularly research to improve living condi- 
tions of mankind. There they have decided that there are more 
countries at the present time that are interested in trying to make 
arid and semiarid zones productive than any other one thing that they 
can do. That is important in Pakistan and in Australia; certainly, 
in the Near East and even in this country. There are a number of 
school institutes, and in a number of countries UNESCO has pro- 
moted seminars on arid-zone research, which should not be misunder- 
stood. 

People who are working in these institutes, people who have special 
knowledge about plants that are drought resistant, and about sub- 
terranean waters, and that sort of thing, get together. They pool 
their knowledge; and I was very much pleased to find that when they 
were talking about a concrete ‘thing which was vital to millions Of 
people, the people from Pakistan and from India and from Eg gypt 
and from Israel were talking to each other without regard to political 
differences. 


DISSEMINATION OF SCIENCE 


The third general activity, the dissemination of science, is just an 
attempt to get people to understand that there are mutual problems 
in science, that there are mutual efforts in the attempt to solve those 
problems, and that there are very great mutual benefits that are 
derived from it. That information i is sent out by means of publica- 
tions which are designed for various groups of people. 

They have had a number of exhibits. There is one that is con- 
templated in the Southeast on the relation of science to public health. 
I hope that very soon they will have a good exhibit on the mutual 
contributions that have been made toward the problem of feeding 
the world. 

In my own experience, for example, in trying to breed disease- 
resistant plants, I have used var ieties from Sweden, Germany, Russia, 
Poland, Monrovia, Algeria, Persia, India, Australia, Argentina, 
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Mexico, and from almost every other country of the world. We owe 
: very great debt, and it seems to me that people ought to appreciate 
that. 

In connection with this fundamental education center at Patzcuaro, 
for example, there is an unparalleled opportunity to take the mate- 
rials that are being produced by the Rockefeller Foundation in coop- 
eration with the Mexican Department of Agriculture and making 
simple demonstrations of the differences between varieties, the dif- 
ferences between cultural practices, and just simply to include in this 
fundamental education some of the results of this research work which 
is going on and to get people to realize how this program in variety 
improvement and in feeding people has come about. 

It would be well if people were to realize the amount of work, the 
amount of basic scientific work, that is necessary to do that. It has 
been my experience, as a result of 45 years of teaching and research 
in the field of applied science, during which I have been trying to help 
solve some of these problems, which are regional and not Rational, 
that, by and large, the most basic research is likely to be the most 
valuable in the long run. 

Now, you may ask me, How long does that have to keep up? 

Senator McCarran. No; I am not going to ask you that. 

I am going to say this: You have delivered a beautiful lecture on 
science, but I want to know what you did with the money last year. 
Can you tell me something that you really accomplished ? 

Mr. Stakman. The money was spent for the activities I have 
mentioned. 

Senator McCarran. I believe you have dealt with what should be 
done. Will you tell me what you did? 

Mr. Sraxman. I can go into great detail. 

Senator McCarran. No, I don’t want you to go into detail, but tell 
me something that has been done outside of the United States. | 
know there has been a lot done here. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Staxman. All right. I told you about the arrangements that 
were made in Europe for a cooperative attack on many of these plant 
diseases and insect problems. I also told you about the work that is 
being done in the field by science cooperation offices in getting people 
working cooperatively on one of the greatest handicaps that we have 
in agriculture. 

Senator McCarran. Namely, the control of wheat rust? 

Mr. Staxman. Yes. That is being done, Mr. Chairman. I will 
give you something that has been done. 

As a result of a small subvention, the central bureau for fungus 
cultures at Baarn, Holland, has developed approximately 3,000 au- 
thentic cultures of microorganisms, various things that are used in 
making biotics that are important in human diseases, that are im- 
portant in plant diseases and that are important in animal diseases. 
They have disseminated and sent out to 34 different countries of 
the world. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Is there anything else you have to 
offer ? 

Mr. Sarceant. If you have any questions, Mr. Chairman, which re- 
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late to other parts of the program, I would like to ask Mr. Luther 
Evans to comment. 

Senator McCarran. Well, this covers your program pretty well, 
does it not? 

Mr. Sarceant. This has been illustrative of two of about six of the 
main programs that UNESCO is carrying on, Mr. Chairman. This 
covers the field of education, including fundamental education, and 
it includes the program in the natural sciences. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Hickerson. Information on ali of that is to be found in the 
tables and in the narrative that we have given you. 


THIRTY-THREE-PERCENT LIMITATION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator McCarran. My understanding is drawn to language in 
the House bill, section 602, which is as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used to pay an assess- 
ment to any international organization which exceeds one-third of the total 
annual cost thereof. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Chairman, first of all, let me thank you for 
giving me a chance to comment on that. 

In the hearing we had before your subcommittee, sir, last year and 
this year, I went very carefully into the problem which we face in 
regard to the varying proportions of expenses that we have to pay. 

You told me to work, sir, to try to get that proportion down. 

We have worked, sir, and I reported to you in the hearings this 
year that in three organizations we did obtain reductions while in 
two organizations where we pay relatively small amounts, well be- 
low 3314 percent, we had to take increases, 

The net saving to our taxpayers as the result of these adjustments 
of our contributions was approximately $320,000. 

We are continuing these efforts, sir, just as earnestly as we can, to 
get our share of contributions down. We propose, sir, to continue as 
earnestly and as hard as we can to make further progress. We are 
making progress. It is frankly, slower than we would like, but we 
are making progress and we expect to continue to make it. 

There is a very difficult problem faced in this connection, sir, be- 
cause of the fact that World War II changed the whole basis of con- 
tributions. 

There was a time when international organizations, most of the prin- 
cipal ones, based their scale on equality of contribution of the larger 
members. The League of Nations did that. 

Now, at the end of World War II, when these new organizations 
were set up, nobody had dollar exchange to finance their participa- 
tion, 

In the old organizations, our share was well below 3314 percent. In 
the new ones we faced, sir, an insistent demand that assessment be 
based on the formula of national income adjusted for population, 
war damage, and ability of the members to obtain dollar exchange. 

Now, the first calculation of tentative quotas for the United Nations 
worked out at 49.89 percent for the United States. We, frankly, sir, 
felt that that was completely unreasonable. 

Senator Vandenberg, who represented the United States at the first 
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session of the General Assembly in the Fifth Committee, which deals 
with the budgets, did a splendid job there in making the point that 
from the standpoint of the organization itself it was thoroughly un- 
sound to have any one member pay a disproportionately large amount. 

Senator McCarran. We have been paying disproportionately large 
amounts in all of these missions. 

Mr. Hicxerrson. That is correct, sir, to the extent that we have been 
paying a higher proportion than we think we should pay to some of 
the or ganizations. 

Senator McCarran. We are paying 68 percent of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir, our share of the United Nations for 1951 
is 38.92 percent. 

Senator McCarran. 38.92 percent ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. Now, the original assessment, Mr. Chair- 
man, never did go into force because we attacked that and we got that 
lowered to 39.89 percent. That is the highest contribution that we 
have made. 

In 1948, with considerable difficulty, we got the General Assembly 
to pass a resolution saying that in normal times the contribution of 
any one member should not exceed 33% percent, and that where any 
member paid more than that there should be a gradual reduction on 
the payments of members. 

Senator McCarran. You are going around the point. You are 
hitting way around the point but you are not hitting the point. How 
«bout this language ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. May I say that the language you read was not 
meluded in the bill as it came from the committee. 

It was put into the bill by amendment from the floor. We feel, as 
Representative Rooney, the chairman of the committee, said in op- 
posing this, that it would very seriously damage the international in- 
terests of the United States and affect our standing should the langu- 
age stand. 

We are now paying 38.92 percent in the United Nations. We want 
to get that percentage down. We expect to have a reduction next 
vear. We expect a gradual reduction, sir, until we get down to one- 
third. But this would, frankly, place us in a very serious position if 
this limitation stood. 

Senator McCarran. How serious would it be and why would it be 
serious ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. It would be serious, sir, because of the fact that, 
thanks to the Soviet clique, the new members which were expected to 
come into the organization have not been admitted. 

Therefore, if our share is reduced, somebody else’s share has to 
go up. We are pursuing the line of trying to get other countries’ 
shares adjusted upward. 

It is difficult to get them to do that, to get other countries to agree 
to an increase in their shares. They point to the fact that this formula 
for relative national income would place us over 50 percent. We point 
to the resolution saying that nobody should pay more than 3314 
percent. 

We are making progress, sir; but for the Congress or the United 
States, when we are now paying 38.92 percent, to! say that we cannot 
pay more than 33.33 percent would simply mean, Mr. Chairman, that 
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we would be in default on our obligations to the United Nations and 
in a number of other international organizations. 

Now, we have participated in those organizations, sir, largely 
through treaties approved by the necessary majority of the Senate 
or through joint resolutions approved by both houses of Congress. 

Senator McCarran. But the treaty did not carry that percentage. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir, it did not. The organization makes its 
own budgets. Now, if we think that budget is unreasonable, we 
should fight it and we do fight it. We try to get our share down, but 
for us unilaterally to say that we won’t pay more than 3314 percent 
would simply open the way for every other country to do the same 
thing. 

They would say : “We won’t pay any more than we think we should 
pay,” and in that way each country can upset the budget agreed to by 
all. Mr. Chairman, you then could not have an international organi- 
zation. 

QUESTION OF AMERICA FIRST 


Senator McCarran. Must not a country look to its own internal 
economic conditions? 

Mr. Hickxerson. It must, indeed, sir, and we think we are doing that. 

Senator McCarran. Particularly when we are now working on a 
tax bill which is going to call for the heaviest taxes ever placed on the 
shoulders of American citizens, should we not be looking out a little 
bit for ourselves? 

Mr. Hickerson. We should indeed, sir. We should always do so, 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me. 

But remember that our participation in these international organi- 
zations is the result of treaties and joint resolutions and we consider 
them insurance for peace; organizations to try to keep the peace and 
to work toward conditions which will make it possible for the world 
to live in peace. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I have heard a great deal of that, but I 
hear of people paying for that, too. 

Mr. Hickxerson. We think that in these international organiza- 
tions—we honestly think that we get our money’s worth. We think 
that in some we are paying too much, Mr. Chairman, but to say uni- 
laterally that we are not going to pay more than 3314 percent, I repeat, 
sir. will place us in def: ult on our international obligations. 

Remember that they operate on a round the year basis, and we will 
owe them money. It will open the way for every other country which 
is dissatisfied with its contribution to try to do the same thing, and 
our position would be frittered away and would be destroyed. 

Senator McCarran. Who has the right to place an obligation on 
the shoulders of the people of this country except the Congress? 

Mr. Hicxerson. The Congress of the United States, sir, placed this 
obligation. It agreed to participate. 

Senator McCarran. Did we fix it at any percentage ? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir, we didn’t fix it at any percentage. But the 
Charter of the United Nations provides that the General Assembly 
shall make the budget and that each member shall pay its assessment, 
and the Congress through the Senate of the United States has ap- 
proved that instrument, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. I understand that, but we did not say that we 
were going to carry the load. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir, but we said that we would pay our assessed 
share. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, T myself feel that this will be a serious situa- 
tion in the international system. 

Senator McCarran. Not as serious as the situation will be if the 
time ever comes—and God forbid that it does come—when we will 
have to repudiate our outstanding obligations. That is going to be 
a most serious moment. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir, I agree with you on that. 

Senator McCarran. It will be much more serious than some other 
things. 

Mr. Hircxerson. T have talked to veu up to now about the United 
Nations. This same limitation would appiy to the inter-American 
organizations. Our recorded ceiling there for the Pan American 
Union and the Pan American Sanitary Organization is 66 percent. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I realize that. 

Hickrerson. We passed through the Pan American Union a 
resolution in 1948 establishing that. We are now paying a httle more. 
We are paying about 68 pee there. We will reach the ceiling of 
66 percent in 1953 in the Pan American Union and in 1954 in “the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization. 

Now, this would mean, in effect, that our country’s contributions to 
those two organizations would be more than cut in half. 

Mr. Chairman, they couldn’t operate. It would, in my opinion, 
mean the end of the Pan American Union and the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization. 

Senator McCarran. If they are worth while and if these other 
countries are getting benefit out of them, why should not they come up 
with their contributions? 

Mr. Hickxerson. The American Republics haven’t the money to do 
it, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Neither have we. We are $260 billion in debt 
now. 

Mr. Hicxerson. The other countries are relatively much poorer, sir, 
than we are. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Hicxerson. These other countries all state that the financial 
expenditures of the Pan American Union and to a large extent of the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization and the United Nations are 
made in the United States—that is, a very large proportion of them— 
and that we get the benefits of the expenditure of the money. There- 
fore, they say that we ought to pay a lot more. 


QUESTION OF TIME 


Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to the House action, sir, this 
is not, in my humble opinion, sir, the way to attack this problem. Be 
patient. Let us go ahead and continue these efforts. We will get 
these proportions down. We will continue this earnest work that we 
are doing while carrying out our international obligations. We will 
get them down. Giveustime. Do not let the United States be placed 
in the position of saying unilaterally that we are going to break the 
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charter which says that each member will pay its assessment. We 
are going to be in default of our international obligations. If we 


don’t like these organizations, sir, we ought to get out of them, but not 


do it this way, sir. It will seriously jeopardize our whole interna- 
tional position in these organizations, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Hicxerson. If we try to do it that way, that will be the result. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving us this fur- 
ther opportunity to appear. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Senator McCarran. Is there anything further you wish to say? 

Mr. Sarceant. Only this, Mr. Chairman, that George Stoddard, 
president of the University of Illinois, the Chairman of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO had hoped to be here. He 
is tied up with budget hearings with his own trustees. He sent me 
a wire which I should like very much to have placed in the record. 

Senator McCarran. It will go into the record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL., July 26, 1951. 
HowLanp H. SARGEANT. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State: 

Regret exceedingly inability to appear personally before Senator McCarran’s 
subcommittee Friday in behalf of UNESCO appropriation. It will be all right 
to quote me as follows if permitted. 

Following Sixth General Conference, usefulness of UNESCO and its ability to 
attack both immediate and long-range problems has been demonstrated to all 
who know it best. As an arm of the UN, UNESCO is winning friends for the 
free nations of the world. It now has 64 members. There is no tendency to 
spread out in cost or in developing minor projects. The program is thoroughly 
tested. It is devoted to the basic ends of UNESCO, namely to enlist the support 
of education, science, communications, and the arts in an all-out effort toward a 
stable world peace. This peace, following UNESCO’s constitution, must be 
based on moral and ethical responsibility among nations. It contains no 
element of surrender or appeasement. 

In the short range there stands out UNESCO’s work in educational rehabilita- 
tion; in coupon plans leading to self-help through books and materials; in 
prompt educational assistance to countries devastated or newly formed; in 
assistance to Japan and Germany; in the exchange of persons needed to build 
up the resources of friendly nations; in the strengthening of schools, laboratories 
and libraries; in joint programs with FAO and WHO. 

In the iong run, such massive chain-reaction programs as the reduction of 
illiteracy and the popularization of science should make a tremendous differ- 
ence in populations partly dependent upon us. We depend upon them to hecome 
strong allies in future. Without education widely accepted and utilized, 
especially in technology, much of our technical-assistance program will prove 
barren, 

UNESCO stresses self-help, maximum cooperation, utilization of local re- 
sources, and exchange of persons. It does not rely on sizable aid in cash. 
Hence it should multiply its influence a hundred or even a thousandfold. 

UNESCO is already a going concern with high standards of efficiency in pro- 
gram and administration. It is well staffed. Most of its support in the United 
States is channeled through the United States National Commission and its nu- 
merous affiliates representing a total membership of over 15,000,000 persons. 
Rarely has so much help been received with so little investment of public funds. 

United States leadership is recognized in UNESCO but Americans do not 
dominate the organization. In my judgment UNESCO is one of the best mod- 
ern examples of the ability of like-minded persons and agencies to get to- 
gether to do something original and practical in the field of international re- 
lations, It arouses enthusiasm and gets work done all the way from Kansas 
to Korea. It works closely with the Government and does not get off base. 
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UNESCO fights no military battles. It deals with ideas—with the kind of 
ideas that men live by, fight for, die for. All Americans treasure them. They 
are part of our tradition of liberty and opportunity. It is heartening to find 
devoted workers throughout UNESCO spreading and exemplifying these great 
principles. And the principles take on meaning through the flesh-and-blood 
projects set up by UNESCO where they will do the most good. 

GroRGE D. SToppArD, 
Chairman, United States National Commission for UNESCO. 


Mr. Sarceant. We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to appear again, sir. 
Senator McCarran. Thank you, gentlemen. 


INTERNATIONAL BoUNDARY AND WatTreR ComMMISSsION 
ANZALDUAS DAM 


Senator McCarran. Senator Hayden has referred to this subcom- 
mittee a letter from the Cameron County water control and im- 
provement district No. 5, concerning the Anzalduas Dam, which I 
will ask to have inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 

CAMERON COUNTY WATER CONTROL 
AND IMPROVEMENT District No. Five, 
Brownsville, Tex., July 20, 1951. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Committee on Citations, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAypEeEN: The lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas is dependent 
almost entirely upon irrigation water for the production of its crops. At the 
present time we pump directly from the Rio Grande and have periods of serious 
shortage of water, and others in which considerable water flows to the Gulf, 
unused. 

An appropriation was made some years back and the dam, known as the 
Falcon Dam, is now being constructed about 200 miles upstream from the mouth 
of the river. This will impound about 1,170,000 acre-feet of water for use on 
the United States side, but this, according to the records, lacks a considerable 
amount of being adequate to serve the land now under cultivation. 

Recently, the Mexican Government borrowed, through the Export-Import 

sank, $1,000,000 for the purpose of constructing a smaller dam, midway between 

the Falcon Dam and the Gulf. This was conceived of originally as a flood- 
control project to divide the floodwaters between the overflow channels of the 
two countries, respectively. This same dam offers the opportunity of having 
diversion works, which would also convey irrigation water to each of the two 
Nations. This smaller dam is known locally as the Anzalduas Dam. It was first 
conceived in 1932 and was agreed on as being a necessary project by the Boun- 
dary Commissions of the two Nations, but Mexico was not willing to have it 
constructed until a treaty was entered into between the two Nations for division 
of the waters of the Rio Grande. The treaty of 1944 with Mexico made such 
a provision and leaves the way open for the construction of this dam. I am 
informed the State Department has withheld its recommendation for the United 
States to enter into its part of financing the dam because of the President's 
directive to the Bureau of the Budget that no funds are to be recommended for 
a new project that does not contribute directly to the defense effort. 

It appears to me that the construction of this dam will contribute directly to 
the defense effort in sustaining the productivity of the land below this diversion 
point. It will enable us to make a more conservative use of water than through 
the channels of the Rio Grande. Mexico is eager to begin construction of this 
dam, and it appears that it will go far in maintaining our friendly relations 
if this Nation would contribute its part. 

Recently, we had enacted by the Texas Legislature a bill creating the valley 
authority. Through this medium we are empowered to do many things in 
connection with water supply. We have preliminary plans and estimates for a 
concrete canal to take off from the river just above the Anzalduas Dam site. 
We are stymied in our efforts unless a place is provided for us to connect with 
the Rio Grande. We are willing and anxious to construct this diversion canal 
with funds supplied through local taxation. The securing of the Anzalduas 
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project is so important to this region and to the Nation that the district, which 
I represent, will certainly appreciate whatever you are able to do in the capacity 
of Senator to have an appropriation for this purpose made by the present Con- 
gress. The amount required is estimated to be about $3,500,000 for the United 
States share of the Anzaldnas Dam. The water shortage has been so serious 
in this region that we have had to ration the supply during 6 of the 7 months 
of 1951. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of whatever you may be able to do in con- 
nection with the subject herein discussed, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CAMERON CouNTY WATER CONTROL AND 
IMPROVEMENT District No. FIve, 
By W. I. Gitson, Manager. 


LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS 


(See p. 864.) 


Senator McCarran. During the earlier days of the hearings, Sena- 
tor Ferguson requested information regarding numbers and types 
of loyalty investigations of State Department personnel overseas. 
The following information has been supplied in that regard: 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


1. Since the inception of the loyalty program a total of 22,053 loyalty checks 
have been processed, 

2. As of April 1, 1951, there were 523 completed FBI investigations. Of 
these, 418 were submitted to the State Department for adjudication by the De- 
partment’s loyalty security board and 105 were submitted to regional loyalty 
boards of the Civil Service Commission. 

3. All the completed cases mentioned under item 2 have been submitted to 
either the loyalty security board of the Department or a regional loyalty board 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

4, Seventeen individuals have been subject to unfavorable decision by the 

loyalty security board of the Department. Six of these decisions were made 
in cases Submitted under the loyalty program (Executive Order 9835) and 11 
were made in “security” cases submitted under legislation other than Executive 
Order 9835. Sixteen of these decisions were to the effect that the employees 
coneerned were security risks. One was to the effect that the employee was 
disloyal and a security risk. Three of these 16 individuals are suspended 
pending appeal of their cases within the Department. No case has been ap- 
pealed to the Loyalty Review Board. There have been no adverse findings 
by any of the regional loyalty boards of the Civil Service Commission. 
5. Thirty-three individuals on whom investigation was scheduled under the 
provisions of Executive Order 9835 resigned before adjudication was complete. 
Twenty-four of these persons resigned before a decision was reached to prefer 
charges. Eight resigned subsequent to a decision to prefer charges and prior 
to hearing. One resigned subsequent to the preferral of charges but prior to a 
hearing. No person resigned during a hearing. 

6. Three hundred twenty-three of the 418 submitted to the loyalty security 
hoard have been referred to the Loyalty Review Board for post-audit. It should 
be noted that cases on employees who were separated for any reason during 
the adjudication process are not referred to the Loyalty Review Board for 
post-audit. The Department does not have records to indicate which of the 
105 cases submitted to regional loyalty’ boards for adjudication have been sub- 
mitted by the regional loyalty boards to the Loyalty Review Board for post- 
audit. 

7. (a) No cases which were submitted to the Loyalty Review Board for post- 
audit resulted in dismissal. 

(b) No cases which were submitted to the Loyalty Review Board resulted in 
reinstatement, 

(ec) No eases which have been submitted to the Loyalty Review Board are 
now undisposed of by that Board. All cases pending post-audit before the 
Loyalty Review Board have been returned to the Department’s loyalty security 
board for reconsideration under the new standard of Executive Order 10241. 
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As of April 1, 1951, there have been 408 cases (submitted under Executive 
Order 9835) cleared as to loyalty. Three hundred and twenty-nine of these 
were cleared by the loyalty security board of the Department of State. Seventy- 
seven of these cases were cleared by regional loyalty boards of the Civil Service 
Commission. Two of these cases were Presidential appointees cleared for loy- 
alty by the President. 

During the period July 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, a total of 294 alien employees 
were dismissed. Specific reasons for dismissal of each of these alien employees 
are not available; however, these reasons include: 

(a) Close association and/or sympathy with the Communist Party. 

(db) Black marketeering. 

(c) Homosexualities. 

(d) Visa irregularities (mostly bribery). 

No local employees have been discovered engaged in espionage activities. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(The following information was furnished by the Department with 
respect to the bill as passed by the House :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 30, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCaRRAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Department of State, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McCarran: It is respectfully requested that your com- 
mittee give consideration to certain amendments to H. R. 4740, in title I, Depart- 
ment of State Appropriation Act, 1952, and in title VI, General Provisions. 

The following is a summary of the estimates submitted to Congress for this 
Department for 1952, the House allowances, the reductions, and the restorations 
which the Department is requesting your committee to make: 


Restora- 
tions re 
quested 


ii. . Estimates | House 
riatior oe : | : 
Appropriation title submitted | allowances tions 


| 
Salaries and expenses, Department of State___- | $77,400,000 | $73, 000, 000 | | $4, 400,000 | $4, 400, N00 

Rey resents ation allows ances 1, 000, 000 | 675, 000 | 325, 000 | 325, 000 

Forel ign service retirement and disability fund. sf 4, 627, 000 | ‘ 4, 627, 000 , 627, 000 

Acquisition of buildings abroad - . --} 9, 000, 000 | 8, 000, 000 1,000, 000 | , 000, 000 

Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Serv- | | 

ice : 19,900,000 | 9, 900, 000 

Contributions to international organizations. ..___- 30, 684, 476 27, 000, 000 

Missions to international organizations perma 1, 570, 000 | 1, 400, 000 | 

International contingencies | 2, 800, 000 | 2, 600, 000 

International Boundary and Water Commission, 

United States and Mevico: | | 
Salaries and expenses. ._. bien oie 1, 200, 000 | 900, 000 | 300, 000 
Construction. _.--- _....| 16,200,000 | 14,000,000 2, 200, 000 | 

Rio Grande emergency flood protes RES Rie cranes 50, 000 | 30, 000 | 20,000 | _. 

American sections, international commissions. -- 990, 000 | 702, 000 288, 000 | 

International Claims Commission 265, 000 150, 000 | 115, 000 

International information and educational activi- | 

ties 115. 000, 000 85, 000,000 | 30,000,000 | 
j 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 ack | 


10, 000, 000 
3, 684, 476 | 
170, 000 | 
200, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





283, 686,476 | 226, 357,000 | 57,329, 476 





In addition to the restorations of the amounts set forth above, it is also re- 
quested that your committee give consideration to certain amendments of appro- 
priation language where the action taken by the House modified the provisions 
submitted to Congress. 

There is enclosed a statement setting forth each of the amendments desired, by 
page and line of the bill as reported to the House, and justification in support of 
each. If you or the members of your committee desire any additional information 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarListe H. HUMELSINE, 
Deputy Under Secretary. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(House bill, p. 4) 


(House hearings, p. 14) 
Estimate i re $77, 400, 000 


$ 
Act (after rescission under section 1214) ; 78, 492, 000 


House allowance (a reduction of $4,400,000) ; . 73,000, 000 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 4, line 4, strike out “$73,000,000” and insert “$77,400,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $4,400,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 3) 


The sum of $75,500,000 included in the bill for this item provides the funds for 
personal services and other expenses for the operation of the regular depart- 
mental service and approximately 300 Foreign Service posts throughout the 
world to carry out the consular and diplomatic activities of the Department. 
The amount recommended represents a reduction of $1,900,000 in the budget 
estimate, and is $2,992,00 below the amount of $78,492,000, appropriated for this 
item for fiscal year 1951. However, the fiscal year 1951 appropriation included 
certain nonrecurring items totaling $3,823,133, the largest of which was $3,615,000 
for USIE administrative support to be financed under that appropriation in 
1952. The amount included allows for statutory promotions but provides for 
no staff increase and limits the expenditures for other purposes to that of fiscal 
year 1951. 

The committee recognizes that in certain areas in view of the current world 
situation some increases are warranted but assumes that under the provisions 
made in this bill such internal adjustments will be made without increasing 
the annual cost. The committee expects the Department to continue the re- 
cently initiated practice of notifying the committee of the need for significant 
adjustments in staff or requirements for other objects as such instances occur. 

While the committee recognizes the advantage in flexibility in the assign- 
ment of Department people to the field and Foreign Service officers to the 
Department, it also recognizes the need for standardizing the perquisites of both 
eategories of personnel, particularly with respect to salaries and leave 
provisions. 

It is suggested the Department give consideration to longer periods of service 
by the personnel at their respective posts prior to transfer to other posts. 
In this connection every effort must be made to combine transfer and home 
leave travel in order to reduce the expenses of accomplishing the two purposes. 

The committee is greatly concerned with the upward trend in communica- 
tion costs, and while recognizing that some efforts have been made to date to 
reduce the volume and cost of commnnications, further reductions must be 
realized. 

With regard to the request for the preparation and printing of foreign rela- 
tions volumes, the committee is of the opinion that no more than the amount 
of funds provided in the 1951 appropriation act for these purposes should be 
expended at this time. 

While at least some progress has been made in assessing the degree of hard- 
ship encountered by employees at various overseas posts, the Department is 
cautioned that most careful scrutiny of the actual conditions at such posts 
should be made before granting any bonuses to employees located at these 
posts. 

The committee has included in the bill language providing that not less than 
$10,000,000 of this appropriation shall be used to purchase foreign currencies 
or credits owed to or owned by the Treasury of the United States for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this appropriation. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $4,400,000 imposed by the House of Representatives in this ap- 
propriation would seriously affect the ability of the Department to carry out the 
foreign affairs of the United States. This reduction would reduce operations of 

80513—51—pt. 2——62 
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the Department to a level below that which existed prior to the greatly increased 
responsibilities falling upon the Department as a result of the Korean crisis 
and related critical international developments. 

The current international situation is so serious that a supplemental estimate 
for 1952 is now under consideration by the President for submission to Congress, 
These supplemental funds are necessary effectively to carry out the added intelli- 
gence, security, and economic responsibilities placed on the Department. 

Specifically, the House reduction will require the Department to reduce our 
level of international activities to a point wholly inconsistent with the current 
situation. For example, it represents a reduction of 303 positions in the Depart- 
ment’s Washington operations, and 292 American and 293 alien positions in our 
embassies and other establishments abroad. Reduction of operations in the 
United States has a serious impact upon the work of the overseas missions as 
most of the activities carried on by the Department in Washington are in direct 
support of diplomatic negotiations and other programs carried on by the overseas 
posts. The Department’s responsibilities to obtain and supply all agencies of 
the Government, including the Congress, with factual information and informed 
judgments on all foreign activities which affect the United States will be curtailed. 
The Department’s intelligence program, security program, and international 
economic negotiations, will all be reduced to a level which may seriously impair 
the ability of our foreign posts to protect the interests of citizens of this country. 
Also, many services now rendered to United States citizens, both in this country 
and overseas, such as obtaining visas, issuance of passports, and protection of 
American property interests will be seriously retarded. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 4, line 4, after the word “advance:”, insert “(7) not to exceed $200,000 
for maintenance and operation of commissary and mess services ;”. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Section 921 of the Foreign Service Act permits the Secretary “pursuant to 
appropriations therefor” to establish and maintain emergency commissary 
or mess services when necessary in his judgment. The provision has been in 
this Department’s appropriation for a number of years for the purpose of pro- 
viding for emergencies in which no appropriate marketing or messing facilities 
exist. Without this provision the Department would be forced to seek con- 
gressional action before appropriate facilities could be provided to Foreign 
Service personnel abroad in case of emergencies. No funds were used for this 
purpose during the fiscal year 1951. However, present unsettled conditions make 
it highly advisable that the provision be continued for the fiscal year 1952. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES, FOREIGN SERVICE 
(House bill, p. 4) 


(House hearings, p. 467) 


ne fo ale eet ate i ae me a anes oh $1, 000, 000 
RT ak ra ie en he hake ee eaeiiee Saito Settee aired et mead ehpicladhin as icncesch aie aeaatan ee 675, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $325,000 in the estimate)_________ 675, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 4, line 22, strike out “$675,000” and insert $1,000,000", the estimate, or 
an inerease of $325,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 3) 


The bill includes $850,000 for representation allowances as authorized by 
section 901 (3) of the Foreign ‘Service Act of 1946. This is a reduction of 
$150,000 from the request submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. This appro- 
priation is for the purpose of reimbursing officers of the Foreign Service for 
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expenses, incurred at their post of duty, of entertainment necessary in the 
conduct of official duties and purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens 
for presentation in accordance with local custom on appropriate occasions, This 
measure was designed to remove personal wealth as a prerequisite to appoint- 
ment to high positions in the diplomatic service. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The budget request of $1,000,000 is necessary if adequate representation of 
the United States is to be accomplished without financial penalty to officers of 
the Foreign Service. 

It is essential that the prestige of the United States be maintained wherever 
diplomatic or consular relationships are carried on and it is equally essential 
that officers be provided with representation funds in order to carry on their 
work of obtaining important information on trends of thought, opinions, and 
plans of the governments and people of the country of their assignment. The 
Foreign Service cannot effectively perform these tasks simply by maintaining 
official contacts with the foreign-government authorities. It is only by the estab- 
lishment of informal relationship on a friendly basis through the judicious use 
of representation funds that our officers abroad can perform their missions. 

The House reduction of $325,000 from the Department’s request does not 
mean that there will be any decrease in the demands upon these officers or the 
necessity for representation activities. On the contrary, job related repre- 
sentation demands are expected to be heavier this year than any previous year. 

It is urgently requested that the House cut of $325,000 in representation allow- 
ances be restored in order to assure that the maximum cost of properly repre- 
senting the United States abroad will not have to be borne in part by officers of 
the Foreign Service. 


ForEIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 
(House hearings, p. 480) 


a hh ci csi tiie tice chain Seed bral waka 
Act... kad ae bee saited hbadestea jin 
House allowance (a disallowance of the total estimate 


-.---- $4, 627, 000 
one 
one 


N 
N 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Page 4, following line 22, insert: “For financing the liability of the United 
States, created by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 1061-1116), 
$4,627,000, which amount shall be placed to the credit of the ‘Foreign Service 
retirement and disability fund’.” 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 4) 


The budget estimate of $4,627,000 to be paid into the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability trust fund, established to provide annuities for Foreign 
Service officers, is presently disallowed. Since the fund had an existing balance 
of $16,923,100 as of June 30, 1950, and the annual cost of annuities is approx- 
iimately $1,200,000, the deferral of the Federal contribution for 1952 will not 
jeopardize the solvency of this fund in the new fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund was established on a 
“full reserve” basis to be funded by contributions from three sources as follows: 
(1) Contributions from eurployees through payroll deductions, (2) annual con- 
tributions by the Government to cover employer liability, and (3) annual pay- 
ments by the Government to cover deficiencies in the fund arising from such things 
as the allowance of credit for service prior to the establishment of the fund, the 
liberalization of benefits caused by changes in the law, ete. These deficiences 
otherwise known as the unfunded liability are being amortized over a period of 
45 years starting with fiscal year 1941. 
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To preserve the actuarial soundness of this plan, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has estimated that an appropriation of $4,627,000 is required for fiscal year 1952 
This amount is composed of (1) $2,233,000 to recover the amount requested 
for fiscal year 1951 but not appropriated, (2) $1,233,000 to cover the liability for 
the current service of Foreign Service officers in fiscal year 1952, and (3) an 
accrual or past service cost of $1,161,000 which is the amount required for amor 
tization of the unfunded portion of the reserve liability in 34 annual payments 
beginning July 1, 1951. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ARROAD 
(House bill, p. 4) 


(House hearings, p. 482) 
Kstimates___...._.- » ah ibblntglceeti nigh padhanatineanent dasedseds At OO, O00 
Act (after rescission under sec. 1214) 2, 950, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $1,000,000 in estimate ) 8, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 5, line 2, strike out “$8,000,000” and insert “$9,000,000,” the estimate, or 
an increase of $1,000,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 4) 


The bill includes $8,000,000 for this purpose, which is $1,000,000 below the 
amount of the budget estimute and $5,050,000 above the amount appropriated fo 
1951. However, when the unobligated balances available from previous years 
are taken into consideration, there was $16,236,965 available for programing in 
1951. The committee recommendation will make an estimated total of $8,687,751, 
a reduction of $7,599,214, available in 1952. Although this appears as a general 
appropriation, it is not an expense to be borne by the American taxpayer. The 
funds appropriated for this purpose will be returned to the United States Treas- 
ury in exchange for foreign currency credits, representing payments resulting 
from lend-lease and surplus property settlements abroad. The foreign credits 
thus obtained, and not United States dollars will then be used for the acquisition 
of real estate, and improvements thereon, for our Foreign Service. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The report of the House committee indicates that the reduction made by that 
committee is based largely on the fact that the unobligated balance at the end 
of the fiscal year 1951 was larger than that estimated by the Department 
Progress on the programs under this appropriation is contingent upon negoti- 
ations in foreign countries and this naturally involves a greater number of prob- 
lems and more uncertainties than would be the case if these properties were 
acquired and consfructed in the United States. For that reason the rate of 
progress cannot be as accurately estimated. For the same reason, it is highly 
important that adequate appropriations be available in order that advantages 
can be taken, of every opportunity as it arises in the course of these negotiations. 

Credits in foreign currencies equivalent to hundreds of millions of dollars are 
available throughout the world and every effort should be made to effect max- 
imum recovery of the amounts owing the United States Government before exist 
ing credits deteriorate. Funds under this appropriation do not pass out of 
the control or possession of the United States Government but are used to accom 
plish a bookkeeping transaction whereby the amount of the dollar equivalent of 
foreign credits used is returned to the Treasury. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(House bill, p. 5) 
(House hearings, p. 562) 


53, 549, 297 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Page 5, line 23, strike out “$27,000,000:” and insert “$30,297,861: together 
with such additional sums due to increase in rates of exchange as the Secretary 
of State may determine and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury to be neces- 
sary to pay, in foreign currencies, the quotas and contributions required by the 
several treaties, conventions, or laws established by the amount of the obligation.” 
An increase of $3,297,861 and the restoration of the provision to grant an addi- 
tional indefinite appropriation. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 4) 


his appropriation provides funds to pay the United States share of the ex- 
penses of the international organizations in which it participates pursuant to 
treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. Contributions are made to the 
United Nations, 6 specialized agencies, 7 Inter-American organizations, 18 other 
international organizatious, and 2 activities of 2 nonorganizational character 
(Gorgas Memorial Laboratory and payment to the Government of Panama). 
The amount included in the bill, $29,300,000, is a reduction of $1,884,476 in the 
budget estimate and is $24,249,297 below the amount appropriated in fiscal year 
l 1. 

Representatives of the Department when testifying before the committee 
volunteered a reduction of $386,615 in this estimate. The committee recom- 
mends a further reduction of $997,861 and has left to the discretion of the De- 
partment the application of this reduction. 

This committee has repeatedly requested the Department to make every effort 

» reduce the percentage this Government is asked to pay to the various inter- 
national organizations. It is disappointed in the accomplishment of the Depart- 
ment to date in obtaining such reductions. It was testified that during the past 
year the following reductions have been accomplished : 

United Nations: From 39.79 percent to 38.92 percent. 

UNESCO: From 37.82 percent to 25.00 percent. 

World Health Organization: From 35.99 percent to 35 percent. 

However, the following increases were granted: 

International Civil Aviation Organization: From 18.27 percent to 24.98 percent. 

International Labor Organization: From 22 percent to 25 percent. 

Every effort must be made to further reduce the high percentage of contribu- 
tions which this country is called upon to make to all these o:anizations; to 
withdraw from organizations where there is duplication of functions or where 
benefits received are insufficient to warrant their continued operation; and to 
make certain that existing organizations are run efficiently and economically. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The budget estimates for fiseal year 1952 which were submitted to the House 
of Representatives by the Bureau of the Budget contained a request for $30,684,- 
476 for the purpose of meeting the legal obligations of the United States to the 
United Nations, 6 specialized agencies thereof, 7 inter-American organizations, 
13 other international organizations, and 2 activities of a nonorganizational 
character. This request was based upon the established United States share of 
the expenses of these international organizations in which the United States 
participates pursuant to treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. 

In between the date of preparation of those estimates and the appearance of 
representatives of the Department before the House subcommittee, changes in 
the requirements of the international organizations in question made it possible 
for the Department to volunteer a reduction of $386,615 in the original estimate. 
After this reduction a net of $30,297,861 was required. This requirement repre- 
sents the total which the United States must be able to pay to meet its legal 
commitments to these international organizations. 

In the report in question, the committee recommended to the House a further 
reduction of $997,861 and left to the discretion of the Department of State the 
application of this reduction. On the floor of the House an additional $2,300,000 
reduction was voted making a total reduction of $3,297,861. Such action would 
fail to take into account the firmness of our financial commitments to the organ- 
izations in question. The result would not be, as is normally the case, a scaling 
down of activities to the level of appropriations approved. It would be a matter 
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of either failing to meet our legal obligations or coming back to the Congress for 
a supplemental appropriation later on. Such a choice leaves no alternative but 
to request a supplemental appropriation, with resulting unnecessary delays and 
additional work for the Congress and the executive branch. 

The report which makes this recommendation to the House carries an expres. 
sion of the dissatisfaction of the committee with the proportionate share which 
this Government is asked to pay to international organizations. The United 
States has in past years obtained significant reductions in the United States per- 
centage of contribution to international organizations. This year, subsequent 
to the hearings held by the committee and before publication of the report, addi- 
tional reductions of real significance were obtained. The World Health Orean 
ization and UNESCO have both reduced the United States percentage of contri 
bution to their 1952 calendar year budgets payable from 1953 appropriations to 
33% percent of the total assessed against their full memberships. As a result, 
in the 1953 budget there will be no specialized agency to which the United States 
will contribute a percentage greater than its goal of 33% percent of the total 
assessed against all members. The Department will continue to press for a 
reduction of the United States percentage of contribution to the United Nations 
to the same figure. However, these efforts cannot be brought to earlier fruition 
by measures such as the withholding of the amount assessed against us. Such 
action only causes doubt and apprehension as to continued United States leader- 
ship among our friends, and provides propaganda opportunities for our enemies, 

This reduction would preclude the United States from meeting its firm commit- 
ments under international agreements which were approved by Congress for the 
purpose of promoting peace and international good will through multilateral 
organizations. 

The restoration of the provision to grant an additional indefinite appropriation 
is necessary for making payments in case rates of exchange require higher dollar 
amounts than those on which the appropriation was based to meet payments of 
contributions fixed in foreign currencies. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(House bill, p. 6) 
(House hearings, p. 672) 


MESON ETT SEE act phedeticeds theme minteete $1, 570, 000 
pS Cs AEE Eh EE aa 1, 600, 000 
ey Mare 1, 400, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 6, line 21, strike out “$1,400,000” and insert “$1,570,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $170,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 5) 


This appropriation provides funds to maintain permanent representation to 
the United Nations and seven other international organizations in which the 
United States participates pursuant to treaties and specific acts of Congress. 
These missions are vitally necessary to insure effective participation and presen- 
tation of the United States viewpoints within the organizations. The committee 
recommends $1,400,000 for this activity, a reduction of $170,000 helow the request 
of the Bureau of the Budget and $200,000 below the amount appropriated for 
1951. 

JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation is used to pay expenses of maintaining a United States 
representative and staff at the seat of certain international organizations. Tiis 
Government maintains these offices for the following reasons: 

1. To insure effective participation and presentation of United States view- 
points in the organizations. 

2. To provide continuous reporting on the activities and program progress 
of the organizations. 
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? 


3. To facilitate contacts between organizations and individuals in the United 
States and the International Secretariats. 

4. To maintain relationships with delegations of other governments. 

The 1952 budget request includes three new activities that have been financed 
under other appropriations during 1951. They are: (1) the office of the United 
States representative to the Organization of American States; (2) the office of 
the United States representative to the Inter-American Juridical Committee ; 
and (3) the office of the conference attaché in Geneva. 

The missions financed from this appropriation, with the exception of the 
United States mission to the United Nations, are small, highly specialized staffs 
of from 2 to 8 persons located in Paris, Geneva, and Montreal. The reduction, 
if applied proportionately, would greatly retard these small offices in carrying 
on their duties and responsibilities. This would deprive the Departinent of State 
of adequate representation at the site of international organizations, thereby) 
making it difficult to insure that United States contributions to these organiza- 
tions are being utilized efficiently and that United States viewpoints and posi- 
tions with regard to the programs of these organizations are receiving full 
consideration. It would also deprive the Department of a selective continuous 
flow of documentation concerning the organizations’ activities necessary to per- 
mit adequate review and analysis of their programs and administrative policies 
and procedures, 

If applied to the United States mission to the United Nations, the reduction 
would drastically reduce the staff of a mission already hard pressed by diplo- 
matie negotiations and consultations with representatives and staffs of 59 other 
member nations on a day-to-day basis. It would seriously affect the ability of 
the mission to report adequately on United Nations developments and to advise 
on the formulation of United States positions. This in turn would seriously 
weaken the position of the United States in the United Nations. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

1. Page 6, line 17, strike out ‘‘one” and insert “three’’. 

2. Page 7, line 3, after the word “Organization” strike out the period, insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided further, That employment under this 
appropriation in connection with the Organization of American States may be 
without regard to the civil service laws.” 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENT 1 


Three cars were requested to replace vehicles now being used by the United 
States representative to the United Nations and his staff, and the United States 
representatives in the various United Nations councils. The automobiles that 
were to be replaced are over 5 years old and have been driven more than 
60,000 miles each. It is the Department’s belief that in the long run it would 
be more economical to sell the three cars at the current market price and pur- 
chase three new cars at a cost 25 percent below the current market value of new 
cars than it would be to pay the high cost of repair and maintenance of these 
old automobiles. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENT 92 


The purpose of this provision is to permit the Department to employ persons 
for service on the staff of the Organization of American States without regard 
to civil-service laws. In this case the headquarters of the Organization of 
American States is located in Washington. The United States representative 
on the Council is a Presidential appointee with the personal rank of Ambassador 
as provided under article 48 of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. In order to provide salaries commensurate with the responsibilities and 
rank of the position as provided in the Organization's Charter, it is necessary to 
obtain the provision requested. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 
(House bill, p. 7) 


(House hearings, p. 508) 
Estimate $2, 800, 000 
Act (after rescission under sec. 1214)_________...._.__________ 2, 800, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $200,000 in estimate) 2, 600, 000 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
age 8, line 1, strike out “$2,600,000” and insert “$2,800,000”, the estimate, or 
an increase of $200,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 5) 


The committee has included $2,700,000 for this item, which is a reduction of 
$100,000 from both the budget request and the amount appropriated for 1951. 
These funds are used to finance the United States participation in international 
conferences, new or temporary international organizations and similar interna 
tional activities for which specific appropriations have not heen provided. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $200,000 by the House was effected through a $100,000 
reduction by the committee and an additional reduction of $100,000 on the floor of 
the House. 

The items financed from this appropriation are of highly contingent nature and 
accurate forecasts of requirements cannot be made very far in advance. How 
ever, when the estimate was developed consideration was given to the items tenta- 
tively scheduled to occur during 1952. Certain items will oceur during 1952 
for which funds were not included in the budget. For example, a Japanese 
Peace Conference is now scheduled to convene in September 1951. The funds 
required for participation in the International Materials Conference will great) 
exceed the amount originally anticipated. In addition, an invitation is stil! 
current for a full-scale Council of Foreign Ministers meeting at Washington 
during 1952. 

This reduction would adversely affect United States participation in the in- 
ternational activities and would restrict participation in certain internaton:! 
undertakings below the standard necessary to protect the national interests. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 

Page 7, line 21, after the word “business;:” insert “medical and hospital ex- 
penses (not incurred as result of vicious habits, intemperance, or misconduct) of 
members of United States delegations while in a travel status outside the United 
States ;”. 

JUSTIFICATION 


During the course of a fiscal year, approximately 2,000 persons are detailed to 
or are employed on these activities and serve a total of approximately 150,000 man- 
days. The conference site or mission headquarters is sometimes located in an un- 
healthful or tropical area, and members of United States delegations must work 
under hazardous conditions and for long and strenuous hours in order to carry 
out their assignments. 

Net infrequently emergency treatment of accidents or illnesses is required in- 
volving medical and sometimes hospital] expenses. As a result, the individual 
officer or employee is subjected to a personal hardship and heavy expenses which 
would not have been experienced in his local community. Based on past expe- 
rience, it is estimated that this provision would not result in an expenditure of 
more than $2,000 in any year 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
Mexico—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(House bill, p. 8) 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Page 8, line 18, after the word “protection :” insert “expenditures for the pur- 
poses set forth in sections 101 through 104 of Public Law 786, approved Septem- 
ber 13, 1950;”. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


On the basis of the inclusion of this provision a number of items requiring 
specification and heretofore spelled out in the appropriation language were 
deleted, authority for such items being carried in sections 101 through 104 of 
Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. If the provision is not restored, 
the appropriation will contain no authority for nontreaty projects of the Com- 
mission. These projects are undertaken pursuant to authority of law and 
exchange of notes with Mexico. The provision is necessary to provide author- 
ity for the nontreaty projects such as the lower Rio Grande flood-control project, 
the lower Rio Grande bank-protection project, the Rio Grande canalization proj- 
ect, and the sanitation projects. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House bill, p. 9) 


(House hearings, p. 425) 


Estimate 200, 000 
Act (after recission under sec. 1214)... cL ; 900, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $300,000 in the estimate) 900, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 9, line 4, strike out “$900,000” and insert “$1,200,000", the estimate, or 
an increase of $300,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 5) 


The committee has allowed $14,930,000 for this item, a reduction of $2,520,000 
from the request and an increase of $12,700,000 over the amount appropriated 
for 1951. The committee action reduced by $300,000 and $20,000, respectively, 
the request for “salaries and expenses”, and “Rio Grande emergency flood 
protection,” thus reducing the amount for these purposes to the same as that 
appropriated for 1951. The committee has recently received information to the 
effect that of the amount available in 1951 for “Construction”, $2,143,087, was 
unexpended as of June 30, 1951, and will thus be available in 1952. The reduc- 
tion of $2,200,000 which the committee has made in this request will not inter- 
fere with the progress of construction of Falcon Dam, which accounts for over 
90 percent of the construction funds. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The requested amount of $1,200,000 is the minimum amount to accomplish the 
necessary project operation and maintenance, and planning work. It is of funda- 
mental importance that completed projects or completed portions of projects be 
properly operated and maintained. To fail to do so would, of course, jeopardize 
the purpose for which the project was constructed and the Federal investment 
already made. The Commission has additional completed projects passing from 
the construction to the operation and maintenance phase as well as completed 
portions. The reduction in this appropriation will seriously affect the capacity 
of the Commission to properly operate and maintain its completed works. 

With respect to general administration and engineering within the “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation, the Commission is now being required to assume 
additional duties under the treaty of 1944, such as accounting for the river flows 
and the division of ownership of the waters between the United States and 
Mexico, These determinations must be made. Further, as the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Commission develop, there is necessarily a somewhat greater 
administration expense. 

Finally, there must be preliminary surveys of projects which are contemplated 
under the treaty of 1944. 
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AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
(House bill, p. 10) 
(House hearings, p. 524) 
Estimate —_.-- a bla ii ae es sie $990, 000 


Act (including $36,500 derived by transfer ) - ss 544, 500 
House allowance (a reduction of $288,000 in the estim: ite) 702, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 11, line 13, strike out “$702,000” and insert “$990,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $288,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 6) 


The amount of $702,000, a reduction of $288,000 in the budget estimate, is 
recommended for this item. The reduction made by the committee is to apply 
entirely to the amount requested for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission. 

The amount provided for each commission is set forth in the following table: 


International Joint Commission, United States and Canada $358, 620 
International Fisheries Commission, United States and Canada 50, 000 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 166, 350 

International concatenate Commission, United States, Alaska, and 
Canada : 77, 080 
DO, OOO 


702, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


The House committee directed that the reduction of $288,000 in this estimate 
should apply to the item for the United States share of expenses of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission. This item was thereby reduced froin 

$338,000 to $50,000. This amount will not permit the United States to carry out 
its international obligations, and restoration of the full amount of the reduction 
is urgently requested. 

The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission was established under the 
authority of the convention of May 31, 1949, between the United States and Costa 
Rica. Ratification of this convention was approved by the Senate without dis- 
senting vote and Public Law 764, Eighty-first Congress, the Tuna Conventions 
Act of 1950, was unanimously passed by both Houses of Congress. It was ex- 
pected, therefore, that the Commission and its program would be put into 
operation promptly. 

The preamble to the convention states that it is the desire of the contracting 
Governments to “* * * cooperate in the gathering and interpretation of fac- 
tual information to facilitate maintaining the populations of these fishes (tuna 
and tuna-bait) at a level which will permit maximum sustained catches year 
after year * * *,” The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission is charged 
generally with the duty of carrying out the purposes of the convention, and 
specifically the convention enumerates in detail the activities in which the 
Commission is required to engage in the performance of this duty. 

The convention further requires the Commission, consisting of the United 
States and Costa Rican Commissioners, to adopt annually a program of work 
and a budget. The appropriation request of $338,000 represents an estimate of 
the cost of the program that has been adopted by the Commission for the fiscal 

year 1952. 

The U nited States cannot fulfill the international obligation created by the 
convention if it provides as this Government’s contribution an amount of funds 
to permit the Commissien to carry on a discussion type of operation rather than 
collection and analysis of essential basic data. Many conferences regarding 
“maintaining the populations of these fishes” have been held in the past, and 
these have been fruitless because they have been based on little factual knowl- 
edge of the stocks of fish. It was to remedy this lack of knowledge that the 
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convention was negotiated. The only way the United States can fulfill its com- 
mitment is by providing funds for the Commission to conduct a constructive 
program of work such as that adopted for 1952 by the Inter-American ‘Tropical 
Tuna Commission. A reduction of funds of this magnitude would constitute 
unilateral action by this Government which would practically nullify the pro- 
cram of operations of the Commission which has previously been agreed to by 
duly accredited representatives of the two Governments. 

Pstablishment of this Commission was intended also to serve a purpose beyond 
the scope of scientific investigation stated in the convention. It was meant to 
function as a cooperative working operation with the Costa Ricans and, there- 
after, with the other nations bordering on the eastern Pacific Ocean, in the hope 
of eliminating friction and irritations that have arisen between the tuna fisher- 
men and governmental authorities of these countries. It was patterned on the 
highly successful Halibut and Salmon Commissions. It was meant to demon- 
strate that we are as willing to work cooperatively with Latin-American coun- 
tries in the conservation of natural resources as we have been with our neighbor 
tothe north. Announcement of the establishment of the Commission has already 
accomplished some good toward that end. This gain will, however, be lost and 
our relations with these countries will be damaged unless the Commission goes 
into actual operation with a constructive program. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 
(House bill p. 12) 
(House hearings p. 687) 


Estimate Jeet aT $265, 000 
Act (prior-year balancé “e) _ HL 240, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $115,000) . EBSee rs 150, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : : 
Page 13, line 6, strike out “$150,000” and insert ‘$265,000,” the estimate, or an 
increase of $115,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 6) 


The bill includes $150,000 for this Commission, a reduction of $115,000 below 
the amount of the budget estimate. While no funds were included for this 
activity in the 1951 appropriation, there was $240,000 appro) riated in the De- 
ficiency Act, 1950, which was to provide for expenses for a portion of 1950 and 
the fiscal year 1951. The committee was advised that there was a substantial 
unobligated balance of these funds on June 380, 1951. The Commission was 
established by the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, for the purpose 
of adjudicating the claims of American nationals against the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, which deposited $17,000,000 with the United States to 
cover payment of these claims. The act provides that 3 percent of the claims 
payments may be covered into the Treasury to offset administrative expenses, 
The committee reiterates more forcibly than even that it expects the Commission 
to carry on and complete its work within the 3-percent allowance and thus at no 
cost whatever to the American taxpayer. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department has thoroughly analyzed the probable effects of a reduced 
appropriation on the operation of the Commission and has come to the con- 
clusion that an appropriation significantly less than the Department’s estimate 
of $265,000 would result in the failure of this Government to fulfill its obligation 
to efficiently, economically, and expeditiously adjudicate the claims of American 
nationals against the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama. Yugoslavia has deposited with the United 
States $17,000,000; Panama has signed a settlement agreement to deposit 
$400,000—these amounts are to cover payment of the claims of American 
nationals against these respective governments. 
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Although an appropriation of $240,000 was made available for the operation 
oi the Commission from May 1950 through June 1951, the Commissioners were 
not sworn in until August 28, 1950. Consequently, over $90,000 of the appro- 
priation was not required during that period ; nor was it used. 

The first order of business of the Commission was the careful preparation, and 
issuance, of the necessary rules of procedure to insure compliance with lega! 
requirements and intent. As required by law, the Commission must operate in 
accordance with the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946; its decisions must 
be in accordance with the provisions of the settlement agreements and the ap- 
plicable principles of international law, justice, and equity. Further, under this 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, each claimant is entitled to a 
hearing. 

Appropriate publicity was given the activity of the Commission so that all 
with claims might have ample opportunity to file. Now on hand are 1,387 claims 
totaling about $75,000,000 against Yugoslavia, together with about 200 claims 
against Panama. The claims are from small amounts involving farms, dwellings. 
and little shops to large amounts involving industrial enterprises. Pursuant to 
law, evidence of American citizenship and property ownership and valuation is 
being gathered. The Commission is now actively engaged in examining the 
claims against Yugoslavia. Experience thus far indicates that many claims 
will require the collecting in Yugoslavia of the ownership and valuation evi- 
dence: a small field staff in Yugoslavia is now obtaining this evidence on cases 
already referred by the Commission in Washington. 

The Commission has gradually increased its staff of highly trained and expe- 
rienced personnel and now has on duty the full complement of 34 employees at a 
total annual salary rate of $227,499. The $37,500 balance of the Department's 
estimate of $265,000 would provide for the required supplies, contractual serv- 
ices, travel and other necessary expenses of the Commission. 

An appropriation in approximately the amount of the Department's request 
of $265,000 would avoid the costly undoing of much of the Commission’s work to 
date, which would result from the consequent staff curtailment, change in plans, 
and decreased rate of accomplishment. It would enable the Commission to con- 
tinue on schedule its work of expeditiously and equitably adjudicating the claims 
of American nationals whose property has been taken over by foreign govern- 
ments. 

It should be noted that the agreement provides for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States of 3 percent of adjudicated claims. Accordingly, the cost 
of operating this Commission, while appropriated in the first instance will | 
recouped in part if not completely by the deposits into the Treasury. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
(House bill. p. 138) 


(House hearings. p. 705) 


__-..... $115, 000, 000 
erpart funds)___. 106, O89, 789 
85, 000, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

1. Page 15, line 8, strike out “$85,000,000” and insert “$115,000,000", the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $30,000,000. 

2. Page 15, line 3, strike out the following: “Provided, That not to exceed 
$50,000 may be used for representation abroad:”’ to remove the limitation on 
funds to be used for representation allowances. 

8. Page 14, line 8, strike out “$5,000” and insert “$35,000”, to provide full 
restoration of the amount requested for entertainment within the United States 

4. Page 14, line 2, after “service in the United States” insert “and transporta 
tion of their household effects,” which would permit the Department to pay 
for the transportation of household effects of aliens employed abroad and 
brought to the United States for work in the program. 

5. Page 14, line 8, after “(not to exceed 5,000) :” insert “purchase (not to 
exceed eighteen) for use abroad and”, which would restore the authority to 
purchase eighteen motor vehicles. 
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6. Page 14, line 9, after “purchase of space in” strike out “foreign language”, 
which would restore the authority to use English language publications in for- 
eign areas where English is generally used. 

7. Page 14, line 13, after “U. S. C. (55a) ;” insert “at rates not in excess of 
$50 per diem for individuals” which would enable the Department to hire con- 
sultants at rates not in excess of $50 per diem. 

8. Page 14, line 14, after “3648 of the Revised Statutes as amended ;” insert 
“expenses, including travel of attendants, for hospitalization and medical care 
of grantees who become incapacitated while participating in activities author- 
jzed under this appropriation;”. This will permit the Department to provide 
medical attention for grantees who become ill while participating in the Ex- 
change Program. 

9, Page 15, line 2, after “presentation” insert “or donation”, to enable the 
Department to carry out its radio facilities construction and broadcasting 
program. 

10. Page 15, line 3, after “tions;” insert “public or private groups, or indi- 
viduals; to grant authority to present or donate objects to public or private 
groups, or individuals, 


EXTRACTS FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(Pp. 6, 7, and 8) 


A total of $85,000,000 is recommended for this program, which is a reduction 
of $30,000,000 in the budget estimate. The sum of $106,089,789 plus not to 
exceed $15,212,000 in counterpart funds was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1951. However, of that amount, $50,821,939 was for capital outlay. Since none 
of the funds requested in the budget estimate for fiscal year 1952 are for capi- 
tal outlay, the amount approved represents an increase of $14,520,150 in operat- 
ing expenses. This is the very minimum amount necessary to annualize certain 
increases allowed in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, in which this 
committee and the Congress authorized a greatly strengthened and intensified 
Voice of America. 

The committee again emphasizes the necessity for a strong and effective in- 
formation and educational exchange program to combat the vicious lies by which 
the forces of communism are attempting to poison the minds of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. However, the budget submission placed undue 
emphasis on certain activities and ineluded others, the value of which is ex- 
tremely questionable. 

The committee has allowed $5,000, a reduction of $30,000 in the amount of the 
limitation, for entertainment in the United States. This amount shall not be 
supplemented from any other funds appropriated to the Department. 

The request for funds to add six new languages to the roster of foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasts is approved. However, the request for $2,834,000 for the pur- 
chase of radio sets for free distribution is denied. 

The Department requested that the bill contain language to authorize the 
“purchase of space in publications abroad.” The importance of advertising pro- 
grams and program schedules abroad is recognized. However, the committee 
learned from personal observation that the Department is currently placing 
much advertising in foreign editions of American newspapers and periodicals 
printed in the English language. Such advertising is not at all necessary for 
the accomplishment of the program's objective, to wit: The piercing of the iron 
curtain, The bill, therefore, limits the purchase of such advertising to foreign- 
language publications. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Amendment No. 1. Restoration of Reduction 


The report of the House Appropriations Committee recommended an appro- 
priation of $85,000,000 for international information and educational activities, 
a reduction of $30,000,000 below the amount requested by the President. 

The estimate of $115,000,000 submitted by the President in his 1952 budget was 
reached after careful consideration by the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget of the many different activities which are required for an effective 
program. 

Judgment concerning the money required to conduct successfully an effective 
information and educational exchange program must be based in part on what 
is deemed necessary to meet the objectives of the program and in part on how 
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much the other side is doing. In propaganda warfare, as in other types of 
combat, the success of the mission is often determined by the relative fire power 
of the two forces. Thus far, we are using far less money than the Soviet 
propagandists and their satellite echoes. 

The estimate represents the minimum necessary for the crucial year 1952, 
It provides for 2 continuation of the “Campaign of truth” at the level of program 
activities reached during the last half of 1951 by virtue of the supplemental 
appropriation granted to expand the various programs, with the following 
essential additions: 

(1) The opening of 22 new posts abroad located in three new areas of critical 
concern and at other important points ; 

(2) Moderate increases in field statfs and operations in a limited number of 
important countries: 

(3) An increase of approximately 50 percent in the exchange of persons pro- 
gram, concentrating heavily on highly influential public-opinion leaders as a 
means of retaining the confidence of the free world in the inherent strength and 
determination of the United States; 

(4) An increase in the translation into foreign languages of books important 
from our point of view and in the provision of materials to the 133 information 
centers provided in the 1951 program and in the 381 additional information 
centers to be opened during 1952: 

(5) The addition of five program hours daily to be used to increase the pro- 
gram length of certain important languages and to add the following languages 
to the radio broadeasting schedule: Tagalog, Portuguese to Portugal, Dutch, 
Flemish, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish: 

(6) The operation of the new radio facilities, including the new relay bases 
abroad, for which the funds for construction have a ready Seen provided 

When considered in the light of the broad front on which the forces of freedom 
are fighting, the program projected for 1952 provides only a very thin line of 
defense. The reduction voted by the House will force a serious weakening of 
this line. 

The effects of the application of the cut to details of the program, including 
those items specifically indicated in the report of the House committee, are 
approximately as follows: 

Radio broadcasting will be reduced in total—12 percent. Funds will be 
allowed for the hours and languages currently being broadcast plus the six 
new languages specifically approved by the House committee. The cut will 
have to be taken in the special radio receiver project (as indicated by the com- 
mittee), and in development of material for local programing and in other 
general operating items. 

The production and distribution of printed materials, such as pamphilets, 
magazines, leaflets, and cartoon books, etc., will be reduced 25 percent. 

The purchase of books, printed materials, and other equipment and supplies. 
which are important in the operation of the overseas information centers, will be 
recuced 35 percent. 

The exchange, between the United States and foreign countries, of persons 
inflnential in forming public opinion abroad will be cut 42 percent. 

The operation of USIE missions overseas will be reduced 21 percent. 

Over-all housekeeping functions will be cut 27 percent and the top management 
and planning staffs will be reduced 34 percent (the latter at the specific direction 
of the House committee), thus rendering more difficult the degree of coordination 
and supervision and the imaginative program planning which is required to make 
an effective impact on the overseas audience. 

When considered from the other approach—namely, the relative intensity of 
the information and propaganda programs of the two major forces in the stru¢- 
gle—the USIE program is dwarfed by the magnitude of the Kremlin’s efforts. 
As nearly as we can estimate, in total, the U. S. 8S. R. itself is spending approxi 
mately $1 billion on its world-wide propaganda program. There are an estimated 
8 million people assigned to “agitation,” of which 1 million are outside the 
U. 8S. S. R. In addition to the propaganda emanating directly from Russian 
sources, the Kremlin has at its disposal the facilities of the satellite countries 
and of the Communist Party throughout the world. 

All of the means of influencing public opinion known to the United States are 
employed by the U. S. S. R., and to a much more intensive degree. In the ficld 
of radio, for example, during the week ended June 1, 1951, our foreign-broadcast 
monitors picked up 658 hours of international broadcasting by the U. S. S. R. 
and an additional 458 hours from the satellite countries—or a total of 1,116 hours 
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per week, During the same week, the VOA output was 321 hours. The Official 
Soviet news agency Tass has branches throughout the world through which 
propaganda is fed to the foreign press. The Soviets also publish a wide range 
of magazines and pamphlets and place heavy emphasis on the sale of major 
Communist works in political, scientific, technical, and literary fields. The 
motion-picture program includes feature-length films with a high entertainment 
content, as well as shorter documentaries, and are claimed to reach 400 million 
people outside the U.S. S.R. A great deal of emphasis is placed on exchange of 
persons, and thousands of individuals are brought to Russia annually for indoc- 
trination. Increased interest in seneral cultural exchange on the part of the 
U. 8. S. R. has been noted. During the current year they have participated on 
an effective scale in the Belgian music festival, the Cannes film festival, and in 
other important cultural activities throughout Europe, 

Evidence of the intensity of the propaganda campaign which the Communists 
are capable of conducting in Selected areas was obtained last fall when the 
UN forces occupied most of North Korea. Between 16 and 15 percent of the 
North Korean national budget was spent on propaganda, and a staff of 50,000 to 
75,000 persons were employed in the effort. 

It is not proposed that the United States endeavor to match the Soviet propa- 
ganda program. We do know. however, from the experience of the Nazis in 
Germany, that the “hig lie” technique is suecessful if there is no strong voice in 
rebuttal. Much of the Communist propaganda today is leveled directly against 
the United States. The vicious lies and distortions which the Communists are 
spreading must be answered promptly and forcefully. We believe that the appro- 
priation of $115 million requested by the President and described in detail in the 
100 pages of justification given the Appropriations Committee represents the 
minimum needed in fiscal year 1952 for this purpose, 


Amendment No. 2. Limitation for Representation Abroad 


The restriction on the use of funds for representation purposes abroad as pro- 
vided by the House Appropriations Committee would seriously impair the proper 
conduct of this important function. A large portion of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of public-affairs officers overseas is developing contacts with foreigners 
influential in shaping the trends in public opinion Within their countries. 

The sum of $820,000 as requested in the budget provides an average of less 
than $800 a year for each officer. This is generally less than the amount actually 
spent for these purposes, The elimination of this item places a premium on the 
appointment of persons having personal wealth to top-level positions overseas, 


Amendment No. 3. Restoration of Reduction 


Restoration of the $35,000 requested for entertainment within the United 
States of visiting dignitaries is essential for proper orientation of the visitor 
in ways of thinking favorable to this country. It is important that the visitor 
come into early contact with groups of Americans having interests in fields 
related to his own under favorable circumstances. Inability to provide a rea- 
sonable reception for visitors is hot consistent with the prestige of this Govern- 
ment and could result in the failure to shape their opinions to contribute to the 
purpose for which they are visiting this country. 


Amendment No, 4, Authority To Transfer Household Effects of Aliens 


The House Appropriations Committee deleted language providing authority 
fo transfer household effects of aliens. In certain cases where complete com- 
inand of a native language is imperative, aliens must be employed abroad and 
brought to the United States for work in the IB program. Experience to date 
shows that these people will hot accept employmet unless they can bring a rea- 
sonable amount of clothing and personal effects. Generally, their economic 
Status and the salaries they are receiving plus foreign currency-exchange diffi- 
culties make it impossible for them to pay for this shipment out of pocket. The 
‘eletion of the phrase will seriously hamper recruitment of such aliens and to 
that extent retard the development of the international broadcasting program. 


-_ 


Amendment No. 5. Authority To Purchase Motor Vehicles for Use Abroad 


The House Appropriations Committee deleted authority to purchase 18 vehicles 
for use abroad, 
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The expansion of USIE activities in the areas outside capital cities has resulted 
in a situation in which occasionally the public affairs officer is the principa! 
United States representative in the area, and in which it is impossible for that 
officer to use Embassy pool transportation. In many places, no passenger car 
transportation whatever is presently available. It is not compatible with the 
dignity of the chief United States Government representatives to use a truck 
or other nonpassenger vehicle for official transportation. It should also he 
pointed out that the cost of non-passenger-carrying vehicles is frequently greater 
than that of passenger vehicles. 


Amendment No. 6. Authority To Use English Language Publications in Foreign 
Areas 


The wording of the House Appropriations Committee precludes the use of 
English language publications in areas where English is generally used. Exam 
ples of these are the British Empire, India, and other parts of the Far East 
where many widely circulated local publications are in the English language 
It is requested that the appropriation language be worded to cover what is 
understood to be the intent of the House committee, namely, to preclude adver- 
tising in English language versions of the international editions of American 
publications. 

Amendment No, 7. Authority To Hire Consultants at Rates Not in Excess of 
$50 per Diem 


The House Appropriations Committee deleted the provision enabling the 
Department to hire consultants at rates not in excess of $50 per diem for the 
IE program. 

It is occasionally necessary to obtain the services of highly competent spe- 
cialists from the business world for assignments of short duration. The general 
limitation in 5 U. 8. C. 55a restricting such compensation to $88.40 per day occa- 
sionally makes it impossible to obtain the services of men with the degree of 
competence required for the specific assignments and thus injures the devel- 
opment of the IK program. 


Amendment No. 8. Authority to Incur Travel and Medical Expenses of Certain 
Grantees 


The House Appropriations Committee deleted language permitting payment 
from this appropriation of the expenses for hospitalization and medical care of 
grantees who become ill while participating in the USIE exchange of persons 
program. 

Within the past year there have been specific cases of grantees becoming il! 
or otherwise incapacitated and unable to return to their homes without medical 
attention. Since grants are normally not made to individuals financially able 
to travel to the United States at their own expense, it is necessary to find some 
means of taking care of such cases. The USIE appropriation has for several 
years authorized transporting the remains of deceased grantees to their homes on 
authority not dissimilar in character to the provision requested. Furthermore. 
precedent for inclusion of the deleted language exists in the China aid and 
technical assistance program appropriation. 


Amendments No. 9 and 10. Authority to Purchase Objects for Donation to 
Foreign Governments, Schools, or Organizations, Public or Private Groups, 
or Individuals 


The House bill deletes the words “or donation” from authority to purchase 
objects for presentation to foreign governments, schools, or organizations, as 
well as the words “public or prfvate groups, or individuals”. 

The language requested was intended to clarify section 801 (2) of Public Law 
402. It has been necessary, occasionally, particularly in obtaining permission 
to construct and operate a radio relay base on foreign soil, to vest legal title to 
equipment and physical properties in the foreign government. The United States 
Government generally reserves the right to reclaim title to the equipment at 
such time as the base may be abandoned. At the present time there is a tentative 
agreement with the Government of a certain country under which a transmitie! 
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will be made available to the Government for its use in return for the right to 
operate a VOA relay base at that point. Rejection of the proposed language 
might well mean that we will be unable to complete this agreement. Although 
the language of section 801 (2) might be construed as adequate to cover the 
point, it is the opinion of the legal adviser of the Department that all doubt 
will be removed by the inclusion of the language requested in the appropriation 
act. The language requested was further intended to provide for making avail- 
able to foreign governments and private radio networks of receiving antennas 
or communications receivers to enable foreign stations to pick up VOA trans- 
missions for relay by the foreign stations. It would also provide further for the 
erection of transmitting antennas abroad for use by foreign stations to enable 
such stations to deliver stronger signals into areas which this Government 
desires to reach by VOA relays. The making available of material and equip- 
ment of this kind improves the radio facilities of the foreign government and at 
the same time it is one of the most effective means of acquiring time, at little 
or no additional cost to this Government, on foreign radio stations. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(House bill, p. 18) 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 

Page 18, after line 14, insert: 

“Sec. 107. The provision of law prescribing the use of vessels of United States 
registry by any officer or employee of the United States (46 U. S. C. 1241) shall 
not apply to any travel or transportation of effects payable from funds ap 
propriated, allocated, or transferred to the Secretary of State or the Depart- 
ment of State.” 

EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 2) 


The provision exempting the Department of State from the law prescribing 
the use of vessels of United States registry by any officer or employee of the 
United States, has been deleted. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Since 1948, either under general appropriation language provisions or under 
provisions specifically applying to the Department of State, the Department has 
been exempted from the provisions of section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1986 which requires United States Government personnel to travel on Ameri- 
can-flag steamships. 

The Department’s operations require the continuation of such a provision for 
1952, particularly for travel to the Northern European and Baltic Sea area. The 
number of personnel traveling to this area via the North Atlantic is greater than 
to any other area of the world, while the American steamer service available is 
considerably less. 

During the past few years, travel to the European and Baltic Sea area on 
foreign-flag vessels has exceeded that on American vessels. However, there is 
but one first-class American ship, the steamship America, in service, sailing ap- 
proximately every 3 weeks to the channel ports, while no American-flag service is 
available to the Scandinavian ports. In order to meet time schedules and enable 
personnel assigned to this area to reach their posts with the least possible delay, 
it has been necessary to utilize the services of the foreign lines to a greater ex- 
tent than to other areas of the world. 

The same situation has been true as regards travel of personnel to inter- 
national conferences, Since a great many of these conferences are held in the 
northern European capitals and the North Atlantic route is generally the most 
direct, the Department is faced with the same problem as regards travel of 
regular personnel to the European and Baltic Sea area. The conference site 
is determined by agreement between participating nations, and the convening 
date is at the convenience of the Government of the country in which the con- 
ference is held. Officers and delegates have been sent forward on the steamer 
or plane which would enable them to reach the conference site as near the 
convening date as possible. 


80513—51—pt. 268 
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It is the policy of the Department to utilize American-flag transportation 
facilities whenever practicable and economically feasible, and every effort has 
been made not to abuse the privilege of using foreign-flag ships as authorize | 
in previous appropriation acts. 

It is recognized that the provision in section 901, Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, permits travel on foreign ships when circumstances justify. However, a 
decision of the Comptroller General (19 Comp. Gen. 379) requires that a specia| 
justification be attached to the voucher in each case where other than ships 
of American registry are used. The administrative problems involved in such 
justification in the case of travel of the volume required in the Department of 
State operation would cause extensive additional expense and difficulty. 

It should also be pointed out that under another Comptroller General’s de- 
cision (17 Comp. Gen. 727) it was ruled that Department of State Foreign 
Service personnel returning to this country on home leave could not justify 
travel on ships of other than American registry. This might prove extremely 
difficult in cases where such personnel are stationed at posts which are not 
served at all by any passenger ships of American registry. The Scandinavian 
countries are particularly pertinent cases in point. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(House bill, p. 58) 
Congressional Record (p. 9145) 
LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Strike out the provision adopted on the floor of the House for inclusion in the 
bill on page 58, line 14, as follows: “None of the funds appropriated in this 
xnct Shall be used to pay an assessment to any international organization which 
exceeds one-third of the total annual cust thereof.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department, due to time limitations, has not as yet completed a detailed 
analysis of this provision as it affects the “Contributions to international or 
ganizations” appropriation. Accordingly, a subsequent communication will be 
furnished the committee as soon as a more thorough study can be made. 

The Department would be unable to meet its obligations under certain inter- 
national agreements if this provision is allowed to stand. The United States 
share of contributions to the following organizations exceeds 3344 percent of 
their budgets: 


Percent 
Organization 4 of total 
assessed 


j 
| 
1. 
i 


United Nations__._- .----------| Calendar year 1951 
United Nations Educ ‘ational, “Scientific, and Cultural Organization. S52 je 

World Health Organization f .do.. 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood..--|_.__.do__._-- iss Benak 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History Fiscal year 1952... .._- 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau....................-..... ...----| Calendar year 1951_. 
Pan An erican Union_-___- donskhtanaabdesvaimahewen Fiseal year 1952 

Pan Arrerican Railway Congres Mis. Placer ees Calendar year 1951 
Inter-An erican Institute of Agricultural Sciences_. das Fiscal year 1952 _..__- 
CE I sdvnpeistng oii cen codename aticiniateania --| Calendar year 1951- -52 gal 


The adoption of this amendment would render inoperable the entire Inter- 
American organization structure and would abrogate the position of leadership 
of the United States in the program of collective security and multilateral 
negotiations through the United Nations and other international organizations. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(House bill p. 58) 
(Congressional Record p. 9147) 
LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Strike out the provision adopted on the floor of the House for inclusion in 

the bill on page 58, line 15, as follows: 
“No part of any appropriation or authorization contained in this act shall be 
used to pay compensation of any incumbent appointed to any civil office or 
position which may become vacant after August 1, 1951, through the fiscal year 
1952: Provided, That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all vacancies; 

““(b) to positions filled from within the agency ; 

“(¢) to offices or positions required by law to be filled by appointment of 

the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
“(d) to the Department of Justice, except general administrative per- 
sonnel ; 

“(e) to the Bureau of Investigation ; 

“(f) to the judiciary branch; 

“(g) to the Civil Aeronautics Administration ; 

“(h) to employees in grades CPC-—1 and 2. 
Provided further, That when any department or agency covered in this act has 
reduced their employment rolls to 80 percent of the total number on their rolls 
as of August 1, 1951, this limitation may cease to apply.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is highly important that the Department of State be exempted from the 
Jensen amendment for the following reasons: 

Out of the total of 28,784 positions budgeted for 1952 the application of the 
Jensen amendment, effective August 1, 1951, would render unfillable over 2,800 
positions by the end of fiscal year 1952 with an estimated over-all forced savings 
in personal services of approximately $6.6 million. 

Reductions would to a large extent be beyond administrative control and 
would fall indiscriminately upon organization units or categories of employees, 
and thus make it impossible to maintain a balanced staff in accordance with 
requirement for particular skills. Due to the large number of Foreign Service 
posts with small staffs, the detrimental effect of this amendment upon the 
operation of these posts would be particularly severe. Further, due to the high 
rate of turn-over of local employees, the ratio between American and local staff 
at Foreign Service posts would be thrown out of balance with the result that 
many essential activities carried out by local employees would have to be seri- 
ously curtailed or eliminated. In addition, since such a large number of posi- 
tions held by alien employees would be eliminated, the monetary savings would 
be out of all proportion to the injury to the various programs. 

The following table presents statistically the drastic effect upon a large 
number of posts with small staffs: 


International information and educational activities || Salaries and expenses, Department of State 


} | 
Fiscal year 1951 personnel | Number of || Fiscal year 1951 personnel Number of 
authorizations | posts | authorizations posts 


5 or less Se tas iiss isdoth se ; 49 || 5orless__.. 50 
10 or Mee. SZ Pini _ 68 |; 10 or less . ae . - 120 
26 ot WOM 55) Bale igs eae) ) cote cee | Fy, 120 || 25 or less... .. a iiceed | 190 
50 or less... ... la SAAN a - 151 || 50 or less fic Has, ‘Aiea die 240 
M0 Cree a ae 171 || 100 or less 272 


ale 


Over 169. ci pre eso 14 || Over 100 ee an co the | 14 


_| 
| 


j 


DUT noobs pa Sug soiree maenge OR NW iis adi Rh 505s 


- Eee 
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Administrative machinery necessary for carrying out this amendment would 
be both costly and cumbersome. Replacements would have to be controlled at 
a central point so as to fix priorities on needs in filling vacancies. A system of 
daily reporting from foreign posts all over the world and from lower organiza- 
tion units in the continental United States to a central point would have to 
be installed. Delays in receiving reports due to inadequate communication 
facilities in many parts of the world would make it virtually impossible to 
administer this amendment promptly and efficiently throughout the Depart- 
ment’s world-wide operations. Daily determinations as to the filling of posi- 
tions would be both time consuming and expensive, since top officials of the 
Department would necessarily become involved due to the importance of the 
effect of this amendment and because justifications would have to be received 
and reviewed almost daily on every vacancy in order to evaluate the need for 
filling vacancies in terms of program priorities. 

Additional workload would be required and new types of records created in 
order to determine whether or not a vacancy actually exists or is created under 
the terms of the amendment. 

The amendment would complicate the alien replacement program now being 
earried forth under the terms of the Lodge-Green report. If a position becomes 
vacant when an alien is separated to permit assumption of his position by an 
American, the combined effect of the Jensen amendment and attempts to imple- 
ment the alien replacement program would result in disastrous staff reductions 
at many posts where alien replacement is of significant importance, 

Without specific exemption for the Department, the drastic results upon the 
world-wide activities are impossible of precise calculation in advance. The 
world-wide system of position controls that would have to be established under 
this amendment and the necessary close policing would undoubtedly require the 
full-time operation of a sizable staff in Washington. 

The effect of this amendment on particular programs of the Department are 
as follows: 


= 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State 


Under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, out of 14,191 budgeted po- 
sitions it is estimated that approximately 1,500 would become unfillable and the 
personal services savings’ would amount to about $3.3 million. 

The effects of the amendment upon the alien replacement program and the 
enforcement of the departmental security regulations have been cited. In ad- 
dition, adequate application and enforcement of the Internal Security Act would 
be imperiled as would the Department’s ability to adequately screen for security 
purposes applicants for passports or for entrance visas. 

The Intelligence Area has been handling an increasing volume of intelligence 
analysis for use of the Department as well as other Government defense agencies. 
Any diminution in staff on this work would adversely affect the utilization of 
available raw intelligence data. 

Economic and political reporting vital to the current aid and stockpiling pro- 
grams would be reduced in efficiency and the Foreign Buildings Operations, which 
is expanding its service for ECA and military aid groups as well as departmental 
programs, would be seriously curtailed. 

An exemption for Foreign Service personnel from this amendment is essential 
to assure the proper conduct of diplomatic and consular activities by our Foreign 
Service missions, particularly in view of the critical political situation through- 
out the world. 


Missions to international organizations 

Since this appropriation, with the exception of the United States mission to the 
United Nations, consists of a number of small, highly specialized staffs number- 
ing from two to eight employees at particular missions located in widely diffused 
areas, the prohibition against filling three-fourths of the vacancies would inevita- 
bly reduce the staff of these small offices to a level where they could not carry 
on their duties and responsibilities for which they were established. Assuming 
the present turn-over rate, application of the amendment would result in a reduc- 
tion of total personnel strength to a level comparable to that of September 1946 
when many United Nations activities and agencies were not even in operation. 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 


This proposal would result in serious curtailment of the Commission's program 
of construction, operation, maintenance, and survey work. Personnel of this 
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Commission are distributed over 17 locations and range in number at such loca- 
tions from 1 to 140 employees. In addition, a comparatively large percentage 
of field employees resign during fruit-packing and cotton-picking seasons. Eco- 
nomic loss in the region could be far in excess of any saving under this amendment 
in the cost of personal services, since large crop areas are protected by the 
operation and maintenance of the flood-control projects which would be curtailed. 

To assure that we exert every reasonable effort to meet our treaty obligation 
regarding completion dates on construction projects it is imperative that this 
appropriation be exempted from this amendment which would reduce available 
staff. It is estimated that approximately 100 positions would become unfillable 
and the personal services saving would amount to approximately $265,000. 


International information and educational activities 


The Jensen amendment would require the Voice of America to operate at 
approximately 1,200 positions below the number needed to carry out the program 
planned for 1952. The personal services savings would amount to approximately 
$2.8 million. Nine hundred of these positions would be eliminated from the over- 
seas operations which are vital to the success of the program. The other 300 
positions would be lost from the domestic staffs engaged in producing the infor- 
mational and broadcast materials used in fighting communistic propaganda. 
The same detrimental effects on the balance between American and alien staffs 
in the overseas activities cited under the opening section above makes it impera- 
tive that personnel under this appropriation be exempted from the amendment. 
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Number of passenger motor vehicles used, 1951 


Location : Number of 
Domestic : vehicles 
Washington 
New York 
El Paso 


Overseas : 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs__.___________ Sr ee ce 1: 
Bureau of European Affairs 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs 
PeCE EL OR UO NTN Su ok ee 138 
Bureau of German Affairs 


BY APPROPRIATION 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State 

International information and educational activities_..........._________ 219 

Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico 

Construction, International Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico 

Salaries and expenses, Philippine rehabilitation, Department of State 

Missions to international organizations 

Salaries and expenses, American sections, international commissions_____- 


Total 


1Ineludes 17 cars which are used by hydrographers on the Rio Grande, Colorado, and 
Tia Juana Rivers and tributaries for stream gaging; for engineers, survey parties, and 
headquarters administrative employees and for operation and maintenance. These cars 
are used in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

*For use of geological engineers of 6 field offices making water resources investigations 
along 1,500 miles of Canadian boundary in connection with projects of the International 
Joint Commission. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Senator McCarran. I have received a letter from the Department 
of Justice with respect to the Claims Division of the Department. I 
ask that the letter be made a part of the record. 

(Letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DepuTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, July 26, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarRAn, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: The report of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for State, Commerce, Justice, and the Judiciary contains a statement on page 9 
that in one section of the Claims Division the backlog of cases was reported by 
the Department of Justice as 5,321, whereas actually such backlog totaled only 
1,418 eases. 

I do not wish to challenge the accuracy of this statement. I do think it appro- 
priate, however, to point out the basis for reporting the higher figure. For 
many years the rules of the Court of Claims required that each party asserting 
a claim against the Government must file a separate petition. Recently such 
rules have been amended so as to permit all persons seeking relief from the same 
transaction to file a joint petition. Under such rule evidence is usually heard 
with respect to the claim of one petitioner only. The decision of the Court of 
Claims as to such single petitioner controls the disposition of the case as to 
the remaining petitioners insofar as the legal liability of the Government is con- 
cerned. If the Government is found liable the claims of each of the remaining 
joint petitioners must then be determined. 

As of February 28, 1951, there were pending in the Court of Claims 5,321 sepa- 
rate claims. Because of the joint nature of many of these claims, they were 
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formally filed with the Court of Claims in 1,418 petitions. This accounts for the 
apparent discrepancy in the totals. It is perfectly proper to count the backlog 
of cases in the Court of Claims Section of the Claims Division by the number of 
petitions filed rather than by the number of separate claimants involved. 

I have taken this opportunity to explain such figures since our appropriation 
bill will soon be before the Senate for action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Peyton Forp, Deputy Attorney General. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


(The following information was furnished by the Department of 
Justice with respect to reductions made by the House :) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, July 13, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarRRAn, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary Appropriation Bill, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McCarran: Your committee is respectfully requested to 
consider the following changes in the appropriations for the Department of Jus- 
tice as reported in the bill to the House for the fiscal year 1952: 

Page 19, line 2, under “Salaries and expenses, General Administration” strike 
the sum of $2,250,000 and insert $2,320,600 to provide for 12 positions and travel 
expenses for the Board of Parole, pursuant to Public Law 865, approved Septem- 
ber 30, 1950. 

Page 19, line 12, under “Salaries and expenses, Antitrust’, strike the sum of 
“$3,200,000” and insert “$3,700,000”. 

Page 25, line 21, “Office of Alien Property”, strike ‘$3,600,000” and insert 
$4,100,000”. 

The foregoing items have been explained in hearings before your committee and 
you are respectfully referred thereto for further information. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON Forp, Deputy Attorney General. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


(House bill, p. 18) 


(House hearings, p. 53) 


I i sl rene aaa ier cap ar alee dais aeteaatlnes titan aloes $2, 363, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $113,000 in the estimate) ____--___- 2, 250, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 19, line 2, strike out “$2,250,000” and insert “$2,320,600”, an increase of 
$70,600. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 9) 


This appropriation provides funds for the salaries and expenses of the Attorney 
General, Deputy Attorney General, Pardon Attorney, Board of Immigration 
Appeals, Board of Parole, Administrative Division, and the examination of 
judicial offices. The committee has allowed $2,250,000, which is a reduction of 
$113,000, from the amount of the budget estimates and an increase of $75,000 
over the amount available in 1951. 

The increase will provide approximately $45,000 for within-grade salary ad- 
vancements and pay in excess of the 52-week base and $30,000 for the most urgent 
of the new positions requested for the Deputy Attorney General, the Board of 
Parole, and the Administrative Division. However, these funds are not to be 
used to fill the budgeted position of “management analyst.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The approval of the above amendment will enable the Department to discharge 
its responsibilities under Public Law 865, approved September 30, 1950, known 
as the Youth Offender Act. 

The passage of this act has been favorably received by the Federal courts 
who are awaiting an opportunity to utilize it. 

Your attention is directed to the remarks of Mr. Flood of Pennsylvania, appear- 
ing on pages 9040 and 9041 of the July 25 issue of the Congressional Record, 
as well as the attached statement of James V. Bennett, Director of Prisons. 


THE FepERAL YoutTH CORRECTIONS PROGRAM 


(By James V. Bennett, director, U. 8. Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
article appearing in the Prison World, January—February, 1951) 


Our preoccupation with the war in Korea and our preparations to meet the 
serious national emergency with which we are confronted have served to ob- 
scure somewhat an important new piece of Federal legislation. Late in Septem- 
ber, the President approved the Federal Youth Corrections Act and opened the 
way to a more intelligent approach toward the treatment of young persons who 
come into conflict with the laws of the United States. The new legislation re- 
jects the basically punitive approach which has characterized much of the 
administration of justice for hundreds of years. It recognizes that the tradi- 
tional methods of handling young men and women have fallen quite short of 
their objective and do not offer full protection to society. 

The act applies to persons under the age of 22 who have committed Federal 
offenses and places a completely new tool in the hands of the judges. They may, 
of course, continue to place more hopeful offenders on probation and they still 
may sentence under the provisions of adult laws. But there are three important 
new provisions: (1) the court may commit to the Youth Board a young of- 
fender for treatment for an indefinite period up to 6 years or, (2) if the 
court believes the youth requires treatment or supervision (e. g. a sex offender) 
for a period of more than 6 years it may commit him for an indefinite period 
not to exceed the maximum penalty provided for the offense and (3) if the 
court is uncertain as to how he should proceed he may place the youth in the 
custody of the Attorney General for study, diagnosis, and recommendation 
prior to the imposition of sentence. 

When a youth is sentenced under one of the new provisions, he will be 
placed in a classification center where he will be studied intensively by a group 
of trained specialists. Their reports will be forwarded to the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons who will recommend to the newly created Youth Correc- 
tion Division of the Board of Parole a program of treatment for the considera- 
tion of the division. The board, in cooperation with the director will determine 
the institutional program. Reports and recommendations of the Bureau of 
Prisons will be submitted periodically to the Youth Division for their considera- 
tion and action. The board will determine whether further institutional treat- 
ment is necessary and under what conditions he may be released. The condi- 
tional release of all youth offenders and their unconditional discharge rests 
exclusively with the division. 

This new procedure recognizes that not a few young men who come before 
Federal courts are like Bob: 

Bob was a completely irresponsible 20-year-old youngster. Enormously 
egostical, lacking in respect for authority, maladjusted sexually he began having 
difficulties in early childhood. Teachérs found it virtually impossible to main- 
tain order when he was in their classes. He was 14 when he was first com- 
mitted to a training school for car theft. Within a few months he was back in 
the community where he was involved in a continual series of burglaries, rob- 
beries, and sex offenses, which were interrupted briefly by. periods in juvenile 
institutions and jails. Because of his behavior his parents refused to permit 
him to return home although they continued to provide him with money and 
clothing. When he finally came to Federal court, after stealing a series of cars 
and driving them across State lines, he received another sentence of a few 
months. Studies by psychiatrists and psychologists and other professional 
people held out some hope for reclaiming the young man if there were suffi- 
cient time for treatment. However, almost before Bob’s problems could be 
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properly understood by the staff, he was on his way back to the street. He 
resumed his predatory activities and now is back in prison for a long term. 

Had Bob been committed as a youth offender there would have been adequate 
time to study him and plan a program for him which might have held greater 
promise of his eventual adjustment in the community. 

The case of Joe was a bit more spectacular, perhaps, and also presented prob- 
lems which were almost without solution under the traditional method of 
sentencing. Joe’s name flashed briefly in the headlines when at 22 he staged 
an armed postal robbery in Chicago. By any standards, he was a pretty good 
youngster. The oldest of seven children, he had gone to work after finishing 
high school to assist in supporting the family. His father was in poor health and 
was chronically unemployed. Financial pressures in the home mounted. Fi- 
nally Joe, who had never been in trouble, got a gun and tried a direct approach 
to financial security. The law is inflexible in cases of this sort. The result, a 
mandatory sentence of 25 years. Joe is still in the penitentiary. He must 
serve eight and one-third years before he may apply for parole. He’s doing 
pretty well in the institution, but whether when he has finally squared his debt 
to society he will still be a decent person with a healthy respect for law and 
order is a matter for conjecture. 

The cases of these young men represent the extremes of the problems which 
have confronted correctional authorities both in State and Federal systems 
for years. The practice of sentencing youthful offenders to definite prison 
terms has hamstrung progressive correctional methods. The result has been a 
steadily mounting number of youths who once having been committed to an 
institution returned time after time. 

The act also contemplates the establishment of a wide variety of institutional 
programs for youths—schools, hospitals, forestry and other camps and also 
authorizes the treatment of these young and sometimes accidental offenders in 
specially selected training programs under public or private auspices. 

Every youth will be returned to his home or some place selected for him on 
conditional release at least 2 years before the end of his commitment period. 
Thus, continuing help will be provided in applying the training and education 
which he has received. The responsibility for providing the necessary guidance 
after the youth returns home will not rest with professionally trained workers 
alone. The act makes provision for enlisting volunteer sponsors—intelligent, 
stable, well-adjusted private citizens—who can thus share in reclaiming young 
lives. This is a significant provision because it recognizes that the community 
must accept some responsibility for the problems of its young people. Also, it 
recognizes that many private citizens are equipped to make real contributions 
to the lives of youngsters who have previously been deprived of the counse) 
and help of parents or capable adults. 

A final provision of the act looks beyond the problem of youth and crime 
and focuses attention on the fact that adequate care of youth offenders is but 
one segment, though a tremendously important one, of the vexing problem of 
crime. Recognizing this, the act creates an Advisory Corrections Council 
comprised of United States judges and administrative officers who will meet 
to study the prevention of crime and the treatment and correction of all offenders. 
The committee will also make recommendations to Congress for the improve- 
ment of the administration of criminal justice and bring about closer relations 
between the courts, the prisons and the law enforcement agencies. 

The new legislation had its origins in the work of two important committees. 
In April 1938 the American Law Institute, because of its concern about the 
alarming increase in the number of youthful offenders, appointed a committee 
on criminal justice for youth. 'wo years of work on the part of this committee 
culminated in the drafting of the Model Youth Authority Act which proposed 
the creation of a new agency for the treatment of young men and women. Shortly 
after the publication of the report of that committee, the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court appointed a special committee to study the punish- 
ment for crime. The studies of this committee enabled them to adopt many fea- 
tures of the Model Act to Federal usage and led to the drafting of the present 
statute. When the legislation was before the Congress, it was given the active 
support of many national groups—the American Bar Association, the American 
Prison Association, the American Law Institute, veterans groups, labor organi- 
zations, and many of similar groups. The endorsement of the bill by these 
organizations served to give evidence of the strong interest of the public in pro- 
viding more adequate resources for the care of young people in trouble. 
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Taken all in all, the act has been hailed by judges, lawyers, and workers in the 
correctional field as one of the must progressive steps in improving the adminis- 
tration of the Federal criminal law. Plans are currently under way to organize 
the facilities necessary to the administration of the act as promptly as funds 
permit. It is expected that the Advisory Corrections Council will be organized 
within the next few weeks and that the President will appoint the members 
of the new Board of Parole. At the outset, the Bureau of Prisons expects to set 
aside several existing institutions for youth offenders and to establish its new 
classification centers at those units. Further experience in the administration 
of the act will provide the necessary background for the long-range planning of 
additional facilities. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 
(House bill, p. 19) 
(House hearings, p. 99) 


Estimate $9, 332, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $300,000 in the estimate)_._-.--_-- 9, 032, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 9) 


This appropriation item provides funds for the salaries and expenses for the 
following: Office of the Solicitor General, Tax Division, Criminal Division, Claims 
Division, Customs Division, Lands Division, and Legal Counsel Division. The 
bill includes $9,032,000 for these purposes, a reduction of $300,000 from the 
request of the Bureau of the Budget and an increase of $1,127,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1951. The increase is primarily to provide funds for 
the Criminal Division and the Lands Division. The increase for the Criminal 
Division is to annualize the salaries and expenses for which provision was 
made on a part-year basis in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. 
That act included $400,000 to cover the expense of discharging this Division’s 
additional responsibilities under the Internal Security Act. The increase for 
the Lands Division is primarily to cover this Division’s greatly expanded work 
in connection with the acquisition of land for the Department of Defense. The 
committee recognizes that there is need for certain additional positions in the 
Office of the Solicitor General, the Lands Division, the Tax Division, and the 
Customs Division. The amount provided in the bill is not sufficient to cover all 
the new positions requested but will permit modest increases in personnel. 

No funds are included for the new positions requested for the Claims Division. 
If properly organized and operated, this Division can adequately discharge its 
responsibilities with a smaller staff. The committee was quite dissatisfied with 
the information submitted in the written justifications and the oral testimony 
concerning the Claims Division with the result that an investigation was ordered 
to determine the actual situation with regard to the alleged backlog of work 
and the reasons therefore. This investigation revealed that, in one section, 
where it had been reported that there was a backlog of 5,321 cases there was 
actually only 1,418. It was shown that records were kept in a haphazard manner, 
were incomplete in some instances and duplicating in others; that there was 
reluctance to, delegate authority to United States attorneys; that there was 
lack of effective administrative control over the work; and that personnel was 
distributed with insufficient regard for the volume and importance of the work 
in the various sections. The committee has already urged the Department to 
take such steps as may be necessary ‘to correct the deficiencies in this Division 
which has not compared in efficiency with the other divisions of the Department 
of Justice. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 
(House bill p. 19) 
(House hearings p. 228) 


Estimate $3, 700, 000 
House allowance (a 3, 200, 000 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 19, line 12, strike out “$3,200,000”, and insert “3,700,000”, an increase 
of $500,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 10) 


The committee approved $3,200,000 for this Division, a reduction of $550,000 
below the amount appropriated for 1951 and $500,000 below the amount of the 
budget estimate. 


JUSTIFICATION 


We have previously sent you the complete figures on antitrust litigation 
handled by the Antitrust Division during the 1951 fiscal year. As those figures 
show, during the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 51 antitrust cases were 
filed and 61 closed, exclusive of litigation in the circuit courts and in the Supreme 
Court. As of the close of the 1951 fiscal year there were 141 cases pending. 

During the current fiscal year approximately 60 cases will come on for trial. 
Although a number of them will probably be settled by the entry of consent judg- 
ments, well over half will have to be tried. In addition, trial of the Investment 
Banking and Cellophane cases will continue. The United Shoe Machinery litiga- 
tion should be completed in the trial court at least. The taking of depositions in 
the du Pont-General Motors suit will continue, and much work will have to be 
done in the preparation of many other cases for trial which cannot be reached 
this fiscal year, including such cases as those against A. & P. and Western Elec- 
tric. Approximately 240 investigations are under way, of which, it is planned, 
approximately 100 will be pressed to final conclusion during the current fiscal 
year. We suggest no figures as to new matters which will have to or should be 
handled by the Division during the coming months; however, past experience 
would indicate that the number will be substantial. Any diminution in the amount 
of the budget estimate of $3,700,000 would seriously handicap the Antitrust Di- 
vision in that it would be impossible for it to meet these demands made upon it. 

The urgency of the situation is made more acute by the fact that, in addition 
to the traditional activities of the Antitrust Division under the antitrust laws, 
the Division is responsible for litigation and enforcement matters under kindred 
statutes, including the Defense Production Act of 1950. This latter act has 
placed heavy responsibilities on the Division, including the handling of all civil 
litigation arising out of the activities of the National Production Authority and 
the other coordinate defense agencies and passing upon all voluntary agreements 
and arrangements submitted by the defense agencies and upon the form, effect 


and conduct of advisory committees. Orders and directives of the President re- - 


quire all agencies involved in the defense program to consult with the Attorney 
General whenever the action of those agencies might tend to suppress competi- 
tion unduly, create or strengthen monopolies, injure small business, or otherwise 
promote undue concentration of economic power. This defense work of the Di- 
vision is now a major responsibility of great public importance and must be effec- 
tively administered. 

The Division’s heavy current workload, to say nothing of new matters which 
will develop, will require full and complete utilization of the present staff, which 
is now being maintained at the 1951 appropriation level; it should continue to 
remain at that level if the present responsibilities of the Division are to be dis- 
charged. 

The Antitrust Division’s program for this fiiscal year is firmly to move ahead 
with an energetic prosecution of pending cases, at the same time keeping alert to 
discover violations of the antitrust laws and promptly initiating necessary litiga- 
tion where violations are found. In addition, the Division must discharge its 
many responsibilities under the defense and mobilization programs. Any reduc- 
tion in funds available to the Antitrust Division would seriously and adversely 
affect its ability to carry on its very important activities. Such a curtailment of 
the Division’s program of antitrust enforcement would be detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


(House bill, p. 19) 


(House hearings, p. 421) 


Jstimate _..____ sre el sia et oe $13, 030, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $40,000 in the estimate ) 12, 990, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 10) 


The bill ineludes $12,990,000 for this item, a decrease of $40,000 from the amount 
of the budget request and an increase of $243,000 over the amount which was 
available for 1951. The increase will provide $198,175 estimated to be necessary 
to cover the cost of within-grade promotions and pay in excess of the 52-week 
base and will provide $44,825 for the most urgent of other needs. The committee 
has no objection to the reallocation of field deputy United States marshals to 
grade GS-6 within the limit of available funds. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
(House bill, p. 20) 
(House hearings, p. 437) 


Rstimate $1, 500, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $i 500,000 in the estimate) 1, 000, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 10) 


The Bureau of the Budget requested an increase of $500,000 for this item over 
the amount available in 1951 fiscal year. There is little tangible information upon 
which to base estimates of the future costs for fees and expenses of witnesses, 
other than past requirements which the committee feels represent the most realis- 
tic base. The committee therefore reduced the budget estimate to $1,000,000, the 
same amount as appropriated in the 1951 fiscal year. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 
(House bill, p. 20) 


(House hearings, p. 216) 


E stimate ee eae ; $750, 000 
725, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 10) 


The committee has approved $725,000 for this activity, a reduction of $25,000 
from the amount requested by the Bureau of the Budget. It has allowed the 
full amount requested, $500,000, for payment of claims. The reduction of $25,000, 
applied against the administrative expenses of adjudicating claims, leaves 
$225,000 for this purpose. 

An investigation requested by the committee revealed certain deficiencies 
in the adminstration of this program such as failure to devise proper forms 
for the filing of claims; failure to publish and distribute to claimants a state. 
ment of the type of proof as to ownership, value, and disposition required; 
failure to timely advise Congress of the need for remedial legislation; and 
improper assignment of personnel to the program. Correction of such deficien- 
cies will permit the expeditious adjudication of these claims. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
(House bill, p. 20) 
(House hearings, p. 303) 


FEN lc iat ea wah aia $90, 665, 000 
House allowances (a reduction of $665,000 in the oetisaata) cabin 90, 000, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 10) 


The committee recommends $90,000,000, a reduction of $665,000 in the amount 
of the budget estimate, and an increase of $20,728,000 over the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1951 for this Bureau. The reduction is based on the premise that 
new positions authorized will not be filled as rapidly as was originally antici 
pated. Although the committee has made substaritial decreases in many other 
items in the bill, and has turned down many requests for additional personne}, 
it does not feel that similar action can be taken at this time with this Bureau. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation by statute and Executive order is vested 
with highly important functions bearing upon the protection of the Nation 
against threats within its own borders. Director Hoover advised the commit 
tee that since the cessation of hostilities incident to World War II there has been 
an increase of 380 percent in the internal security matters referred to the 
Bureau for investigation. As of July 1950 there were 12,882 security matters 
pending for investigation, while as of February 15, 1951, there were 28,441 of 
such matters, an increase of over 120 percent, Conditions at home and abroad 
dictate that security matters be afforded top priority. It is felt that the funds 
approved by the committee are in accord with the Bureau’s need for discharging 
its many official responsibilities and confidential investigation commitments in 
the security field; to reduce the existing backlog; to maintain the internal secu- 
rity of the home front; and to insure adequate and effective security investi- 
gative coverage and control in respect to clandestine activities of those indi- 
viduals, organizations, and groups designed to subvert our Nation. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
(House bill, p. 22) 


(House hearings, p. 347) 


TE Rd Sp than ime ae TE a RS lll Se I Yl ic oe a hae. $36, 700, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $300,000 in the estimate)__._-_._ 36, 400, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 11) 


The bill ineludes $36,500,000 for this important Service, a reduction of 
$200,000 in the budget estimate and an increase of $2,160,000 over the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951. 

It is believed that some savings can be effected in the amount requested for 
alien registration. The request was based on 4,000,000 aliens registering, 
whereas the testimony revealed that only 2.3 million were registered by Feb- 
ruary 1951. The increase allowed is primarily to continue on a full-year basis 
the enforcement program scheduled to implement the Internal Security Act of 
1950 for which $3,000,000 was originally allowed in the Second Supplemental! 
Appropriation Act, 1951, approved January 6, 1951. 

In addition to the new responsibilities placed upon this vital agency as a re- 
sult of the Internal Security Act, its regular work has increased considerably. 
Commissioner Mackey testified that during fiscal year 1950 there were approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 entries at ports of entry into the United States, an increase 
of nearly 2% million over 1949. In 1950 a peak of 579,105 aliens were expelled 
from the United States which was almost double the previous year. In fiscal 
year 1950 the border patrol patroled more than 10,000,000 miles, examined more 
than 2,000,000 conveyances, and questioned more than 7,000,000 persons. Ap- 
prehensions totaled 469,581. Applications for certificates of arrival and pre- 
liminary forms for declaration of intention were received from 117,435 aliens, 
an increase of 36 percent over the 86,416 received during 1949. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 
(House bill, p. 23) 
(House hearings, p. 440) 


Estimate $23, 741, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $241,000 in the estimate) 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 11) 


The total amount recommended herein for the Federal prison system is $25,- 
970,000, a reduction of $346,000 from the budget request and a decrease of 
$373,000 from the amount appropriated for 1951. 

The cost of the activities of the prison system is defrayed out of three ap- 
propriations: “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,” “Buildings and Facil- 
ities,’ and “Support of United States Prisoners.” For salaries and expenses 
the committee considered the original budget estimate of $22,966,000 plus $775,- 
000 contained in House Document No. 94, making a total request of $23,741,000. 
Of this amount the committee allowed $23,500,000, a reduction of $241,000. 
The amount recommended includes the full amount of $775,000 requested ‘to 
enable the Bureau of Prisons to be in readiness to assume its responsibilities, 
as delegated by the Attorney General, under the afore-mentioned act (Internal 
Security Act of 1950) in the event the President should proclaim the existence 
of such an emergency.” The remainder of the recommended increase will pro- 
vide for statutory salary costs of $235,000 and $311,000 for increased population 
and estimated increased cost of food, clothing, and other necessary nonpersonal 
services expenditures. This represents an increase of slightly less than 5 per- 
cent for nonpersonal services expenditures. 


BUILDINGS AND FAcILITIES 
(House bill, p. 24) 
(House hearings, p. 466) 
$475, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 12) 


For “Buildings and Facilities” the committee has approved $470,000, a decrease 
of $5,000 from the request and $1,680,000 less than the amount available for 
1951. Of the amount included in the bill, $360,000 is to liquidate prior contract 
authority. 


Support oF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 
(House bill, p. 25) 
(House hearings, p. 469) 


TaN ish st colette tr beh it sas icity distant bani dos wih Sboahebnalniiaben 2, 100, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 in the estimate) __-_______ 2, 000, 000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 12) 


For “Support of United States Prisoners” the committee has included $2,000,- 
WOU, a reduction of $100,000 from the amount requested. These funds are re- 
quired to pay State and local penal institutions for short-term boarding of 
rb eng prisoners and:’for the maintenance of seven jails in the Territory of 
Alaska, 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 
(House bill, p. 25) 
(House hearings, p. 261) 


ao Sie csccteniioniois $atscsetip hccesunamspdleccahaind cil mesa tah Sins oheipead ache laptntetntioan esac $4, 100, 000 
House allowance (reduction of $500,000 in the estimate) ._.._____ 3, 600, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 25, line 21, strike out “$3,600,000” and insert “$4,100,000,” or an increase 
of $500,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 12) 


This office exercises the functions of the Attorney General under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended. In accordance with that act, the Office of 
Alien Property requests authorizations of Congress to use assets vested in the 
Attorney General to defray all expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions 
of the act. The committee recommends an authorization of $3,600,000, which is 
$500,000 less than the amount requested and $550,000 less than the authorization 
for 1951. While the budget estimate was in the amount of $4,100,000, the com- 
mittee found that $77,068 for rents and utilities had inadvertently been deducted 
and added to the budget request for the General Services Administration. Since 
these costs must actually be paid from this fund, the effective reduction is $77,068 
greater than indicated above. 

The budget estimate of this item included $520,305 for vesting certain enemy- 
owned property. However, there was testimony that all such vesting would be 
completed before June 30, 1951, with the exception of possible newly discovered 
matters. In view of this, the funds allowed should be sufficient to carry on this 
activity during the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House Appropriations Committee recommended a decrease of $500,000 in 
the estimate ; however, it will be necessary to pay the rent of our New York City 
offices in the amount of $77,068 from this appropriation. Funds to cover this 
expense were not included in the budget presented to the Congress (see p. 271 
of the House hearings). Therefore, the actual reduction for the Office of Alien 
Property for the 1952 fiscal year amounts to $577,068. The reason stated in the 
report for this reduction is as follows: “The budget estimate of this item in- 
cluded $520,305 for vesting certain enemy-owned property.” However, there 
was testimony that all such vesting would be completed before June 30, 1951, 
with the exception of possibly newly discovered matters. In view of this, the 
funds allowed should be sufficient to carry on this activity during the current 
fiscal year. 

Our testimony concerning the vesting of property was, in effect, true that we 
would complete the actually known property by June 30, 1951. However, a sub- 
stantial interest in alien property in this country has been discovered since the 
date of our testimony. There also remains a large volume of leads that must be 
examined to determine whether or not there is additional property that is vest- 
ible. As of the present time, we have employees assigned to the vesting of 
property whose total salaries come to $154,000 a year on an annual basis. In 
view of the property we have to vest and the number of leads that we have to 
examine, I do not see how it is possible to reduce this figure within the present 
fiscal year. 

On July 13, 1951, we had property valued at $3,812,000, which we are pro- 
ceeding to vest as rapidly as possible. While the Office is vesting this property, 
additional property will be discovered, as we examine leads, which eventually 
will have to be vested. Also, as of July 13, 1951, we had over 35,000 leads that 
must be examined to determine whether or not the property is vestible. 

During the 1951 fiscal year we examined 1,500 leads, which resulted in property 
vested in the amount of $3,280,000. If this percentage is applied to the remaining 
leads to be examined, then we will have to vest an estimated $75,000,000 in 
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property. Inasmuch as we have pulled out the larger cases and have done that 
particular work first, we admit that the estimated figure may be high. How- 
ever, the property remaining to be vested, because of examining these leads, we 
feel is sufficiently high to warrant the continuation of this program. There is 
no question in our minds that it will be a money-making proposition. 

In addition to the vesting mentioned above, a new vesting program has been 
instituted since we testified before the House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary. This resulted 
from an agreement reached with the military government in Germany, the State 
Department, and the Office of Alien Property whereby we would be permitted to 
obtain United States currency and securities of United States corporations, 
which currency and securities are on deposit with the military government in 
Germany. There is no way we can estimate the volume or amount that will be 
involved in this program, 

As you know, it is the Attorney General's responsibility to vest all enemy 
property that he can get his hands on. For that reason I feel obligated to 
request that a portion of this $577,068 be restored to the Office of Alien Property 
Authorization. If that is not done, I feel obligated to divert a large portion 
of the funds from the other programs of this office in order to continue the 
vesting program. Of course, when funds are diverted from other programs 
such as the claims, it will naturally delay the adjudication of these Claims and 
we will continue to have a serious backlog there. The same applies to the 
litigation and the management and liquidation program. 

In the past, all information required by this Office in Japan has been fur- 
nished through the facilities of SCAP rather than through our own employees, 
as is the case in Germany. By letter dated May 27, 1951, SCAP advised this 
Office that after July 1, 1951, it would no longer be in a position to obtain infor- 
mation for the Office of Alien Property. They advised that any future investi- 
gations in Japan would have to be handled by Office of Alien Property represent- 
atives who could be attached to SCAP until the establishment of a formal peace 
treaty with Japan. After the treaty our representatives would be attached to 
the United States Embassy in Japan. 

The discontinuance of this service by SCAP on Japanese assets located in 
the United States has placed this Office in a difficult situation. Japanese inves- 
tigations are still required with respect to a minimum of several thousand 
claims, as well as a number of section 9 (a) suits. These investigations are 
the same type investigations as carried on in Germany, the only difference being 
they involve the “cloaking” of Japanese property in this country and large 
prewar commercial transactions between Japanese debtors and their American 
creditors. There is no question but that the complete abandonment of investi- 
gations in Japan would place a very heavy burden upon the Department of 
Justice and might result in the loss, at considerable expense to the Government, 
of a number of title and debt claims as well as section 9 (a) suits. For this 
reason I am proceeding immediately to establish an Office of Alien Property 
in Japan. 

My best estimate at the present time is that the Office should consist of four 
Americans—one attorney, two investigators, and one secretary—together with 
such additional indigenous personnel, including interpreter-translators, as may 
be required. It is practically impossible for me to estimate what the Japanese 
office will cost during the 1952 fiscal year. With post differentials, living allow- 
ance, salaries, travel, supplies, and other necessary expenses I feel that it would 
not be less than $60,000. 


FEDERAL Prison INpusStTRIES, INC. 
(House bill, p. 56) 


(House hearings, p. 471) 
Estimate___ i . $751, 000 


House allowance ; ; ; 731, 000 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 23) 


The committee recommends the amount of the budget estimate, $327,000, for 
the administrative-expenses limitation, which is the same amount as allowed for 
1951. The committee has also allowed the amount of the request, $404,000, for 
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vocational expenses. The latter allowance is $16,000 above the amount of the 
1951 limitation. It is estimated that vocational training will be provided for 
9,500 inmates in 1952 as compared with 9,300 in 1951 and 9,256 in 1950. 

The following table summarizes the activities under the Corporation for 1950 
and estimated for 1951 and 1952. 


| 1950 actual 195testimate|1 1952 estimate 


Sales to Government agencies._..........................-..-- ls $16, 234, 337 | $18, 000, 000 $18, 500, 000 








Net earnings_____- a a lal aah akaall $1,860,920 | $2, 105, 500 $2, 110, 274 
Dividends paid into Treasury - a eein dat batiee ae | $400, 000 $2, 500, 000 $2, 147, 774 
Number of inmates employed full time____- 3, 381 3, 450 3, 500 


Number of inmates for whom vocational training w as prov ide d.| 9, 256 | 9, 300 9, 500 


JENSEN AMENDMENT 


(House bill, p. 58) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 57, line 6, strike out “, except General Administrative personnel”. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


None. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The House recognizing that the Department is a law-enforcement agency has 
no control over its work excepted it as a whole from any amendments which 
would reduce force by cutting funds or prohibiting the filling of vacancies with 
the above exception. However, this small but important group is absolutely 
essential to the operation of the rest of the Department. It is what makes the 
rest of the Department go, operate efficiently and successfully. 

This covers the executive direction and general administration of the Depart- 
ment by a limited number of top officials. There has been little change in the 
size of these offices for several years as they have small staffs barely essential 
to their needs and responsibilities. A cut of any kind in this group would 
result in insignificant savings, particularly in comparison with the detriment to 
the Department’s operations and public service. 

It is readily apparent that you cannot reduce the immediate staff of the At- 
torney General or the Deputy Attorney General. Therefore the burden of any 
cut would fall on the Administrative Division with the consequent effect of slow- 
ing up the machinery of the Department and depriving the legal staffs of essen- 
tional tools and aids in their work. Attention is directed to the fact that this 
division has been effecting economies right along against the upward trend in 
that its staff has been reduced from 574 to 387 persons. To reduce it further 
would be calamitous to the successful operation of this Department. 

Except for the Federal Bureau of Investigation and Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service the Department is operating with fewer persons than it had in 
the peak year during the war and in some instances under the 1941 employment. 
In other words the Department has already reduced force even in the face of 
the large growth in Government activities and personnel. 


TEN-YEAR TABLE 


(The following 10-year table was furnished by the Department :) 
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DepPaRTMENT OF COMMERCE 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(The following information was furnished by the Department with 
respect to the bill as passed by the House :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 28) 


(House hearing, p. 40) 


Estimate a ail oie eee Dl hes st eee ea i 
1951 act baie piel a a 1, 350, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $136,000 in the estimate) __-_.-__-~§ 1, 500, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 28, line 9, strike out “$1,500,000” and insert “$1,636,000", the estimate, 
or an increase of $136,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 15) 


“Salaries and exrpenses.’—The committee recommends $1,500,000 for this item, 
a decrease of 186,000 in the budget estimate. While this amount appears as an 
increase of $150,000 over the amount appropriated for this item for fiscal year 
1951, it is actually a reduction of $186,515 in the 1952 base when the comparative 
transfers from departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and transfers pursuant to Reorganization Plans 5 and 21 
are taken into consideration. Retrenchment below the current level in other 
divisions will be necessary in order to provide the Office of Transportation with 
a staff to accelerate and make more effective the coordination of the Depart- 
ment’s internal transportation programs and the development of a consistent 
over-all transportation policy. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of $136,000 is requested to continue the functions of the Office of 
the Secretary. As indicated in the House report, after adjustment for the 
comparative transfer from departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and transfers pursuant to Reorganization Plans 5 
and 21 are taken into consideration, the House recommendation is $156,515 lower 
than the amount available in fiscal year 1951. The House report recommends 
retrenchment “in other divisions to provide the Office of Transportation with a 
staff to accelerate and make more effective the coordination of the Department’s 
internal-transportation programs and the development of a consistent over-all 
transportation policy.” 

The divisions engaged in the executive direction of the Department cannot be 
reduced below the level contemplated by the fiscal year 1952 estimates. The 
personnel in these divisions are engaged in policy and program determination 
and the supervision and direction of the programs of the Department. This is 
particularly true in view of additional responsibilities resulting from the Depart- 
ment’s defense and defense-supporting activities. Reductions, therefore, would 
necessarily have to be made in the staff services and administrative services 
activities of the Office of the Secretary. 

As in the case of the executive-direction area, additional responsibilities have 
been imposed in the staff-services area as a result of the Department’s defense 
activities. Any reduction in this area would seriously and directly affect the 
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Department’s defense programs and impair the over-all management activities 
of the Department. 

The administrative-services activity provides the routine but necessary sery- 
ices such as payroll, messengers, accounting, auditing, etc., for the Office of the 
Secretary as well as supervision of such services for the balance of the Depart- 
ment. Any retrenchment in this area, unless directly related to similar retrenc) 
ment in the Department's programs, would result in the inadequacy of the 
service functions and thereby hamper and impair the operations of the Depart 
ment’s programs. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 
(House bill, p. 28) 
(House hearings, p. 51) 


NR a ae a i ee $300, 000 
1951 act 225, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $50,000 in the estimate) 250, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 28, line 16, strike out “$250,000.” and insert “$300,000.”, an increase of 
$50,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 138) 


For “Technical and scientific services’: An appropriation of $250,000 is rec- 
ommended for this activity. This represents a reduction of $50,000 below tle 
budget estimate and is $25,000 over the amount available for the current fiscal 
year. The increase granted will provide for mandatory within-grade promo 
tions, and a strengthening of these activities of this service which are most ilu 
portant to our national defense. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of $50,000 is requested in order to insure maximum staffing for 
the National Inventors Council ($10,000) and salaries and expenses for the 
foreign-patent-protection program ($40,000). 

Increased workload in the National Inventors Council has exceeded that esti- 
mated in the 1952 budget. For example, during July 1951, the National In 
ventors Council has received over 4,000 pieces of correspondence. Because of 
the increased workload, 3,000 of these are unanswered and unevaluated. The 
reduction of $10,000 in this program would, therefore, seriously hamper the 
functions of processing inventive suggestions for the armed services. Reduction 
of $40,000 requested for the foreign-patent-protection program will make it im- 
possible to provide necessary staff of two positions and funds for filing main 
taining patent applications abroad on inventions emanating from Government 
supported research. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 28) 
(House hearing, p. 81) 


Estimate 7,170,000 
1951 act 7,007,000 
House allowance (a reduction of $670,000 in the estimate) 6,500,000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 29, line 6, strike out “$6,500,000” and insert “7,170,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $670,000. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 13) 


“This item reflects the consolidation of the appropriations ‘Age and citizen- 
ship certification,’ ‘Current census statistics,’ and ‘General administration.’ The 
amount appropriated for these three items for fiscal year 1951 totaled $7,007,000. 
The amount recommended in the bill for fiscal year 1952 is $7,100,000, a reduc- 
tion of $70,000 in the budget estimate. The increase of $93,000 allowed is to 
provide for mandatory within-grade promotions, salaries for one additional 
workday, and the increased workload in foreign-trade and shipping statistics.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $670,000 in this appropriation will mean a drastic curtailment 
in the current statistical reports prepared by the Bureau of the Census on the 
most fundamental measures of the Nation’s economic and social activities. The 
current statistics program proposed in the budget estimates is in all respects 
at a minimum level and does not meet many of the existing important demands 
for statistical data in its various fields. In fact, the level proposed in the budget 
estimates is 33 percent less than the amounts expended for current statistics in 
fiscal year 1947. Only by application of rigid measures of economy (for example, 
we have had to keep payments to our field enumerators at a rate of $1 per hour, 
although this rate is lower than the standard civil-service rate for messengers) 
have we been able to maintain a reasonably well-balanced program at the existing 
level. The reduction proposed by the House would make it impossible to maintain 
this program. 

The specific curtailments that the appropriation reduction would force follow: 

1. Reduce the number of employees in the field and the number of field offices. 

2. Eliminate or curtail reporting on foreign trade of the United States, affect- 
ing virtually all categories of information. We would also be forced to suspend 
work on the revision of the commodity classification which is badly needed to 
serve adequately existing needs of the defense agencies. These curtailments are 
particularly unfortunate at this time, when foreign trade is at one of its highest 
peaks, both as to amount of trade and its national importance. 

38. Reduce the staff responsible for agricultural statistics, which would detri- 
mentally affect work in this field. 

4. Reduce substantially the information reported on city and State govern- 
ment employment and on State taxation. 

5. Reduce the accuracy of reports on monthly changes in the labor force. 

6. Reduce the sample on wholesale and retail trade with a resultant decrease 
in statistical validity in certain areas. 

7. Reduce the amount of information furnished on many of the 63 of the 
Nation’s more important industrial-commodity subjects which make up the cur- 
rent industrial-statistics program. These reports are widely used by the public 
and Government agencies, including many defense agencies. Such curtailment 
will reduce the amount of information on these subjects available to them. 


SEVENTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 
(House bill, p. 29) 
(House hearings, p. 98) 


a aia aes ps ea i cnc nn rec dip ico dln godin $8, 800, 000 
CI ial uae ie 28, 500, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $1;800,000 in the estinrate) 7, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


None. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 13) 


The bill includes $7,000,000 for this activity, a reduction of $1,800,000 in the 
amount of the budget estimate. The testimony of the Bureau of the Census in- 
dicated that of the $8,800,000 requested there would remain $1,711,968 unobligated 
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at the end of fiscal year 1952. Accordingly, that amount has been reduced from 
the amount requested. A further reduction of $88,082 was made inasmuch as 
the committee was advised that the UNIVAC machine, an electronic computer 
which would revolutionize the Bureau’s normal tabulating procedures, has been 
completed and undergone its first series of acceptance tests satisfactorily. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The reduction of $1,800,000 in the amount requested to complete the seven- 
teenth decennial census will make it necessary to include in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1953, the amount of $1,711,968 estimated to perform the work now 
scheduled to be done between July 1 and December 31, 1952. This was recognized 
in the House committee report. The Bureau will endeavor to effect savings of 
$88,032 in tabulating costs through the use of the UNIVAC machine. 


CENSUS OF GOVERN MENTS 
(House bill, p. 29) 


(House hearings, pp. 70, 106) 


nineties thE OS) SOE Seer) tap mae tek RSL se BO. B00 
1950 act___-— ; ae + eitade sb ohevecm help acces tolidblak cy tiabectbod Bui Ney ide 0 
House allowance (a reduction of $2,250,000 in the estimate)__-___- 0 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 

Page 29, after line 20, insert: 

“Census of governments: For expenses necessary for taking, compiling, and 
publishing the 1952 Census of Governments as authorized by law, including per- 
sonal services by contract or otherwise, at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Commerce without regard to the Classification Act of 1949; services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed $50 per diem; and additional compensation of Federal 
employees temporarily detaiied for field work under this appropriation; 
$2,250,000, to remain available until December 31, 1954.” 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 13) 


Census of Goveraiments.—Publiec Law 767, Eighty-first Congress, authorized 
the Secretary of Commerce to take, compile, and publish for the year 1952 and for 
every fifth year thereafter a Census of Governments, to include but not to be 
limited to data on taxes and tax valuation, governmental receipts, expenditures, 
indebtedness, and employees of States, counties, cities, and other governmental 
units in the United States and in such of its Territories and possessions as may be 
determined by the Secretary. In view of present world conditions and the amount 
of expenditures necessary for defense purposes, the committee is of the opinion 
that there are many more urgent undertakings at this time and has therefore 
denied the budget estimate of $2,250,000 for this purpose. 


JUSTIFICATION 


An appropriation for a 1952 census of governments is needed to carry out the 
provisions of Public Law 767 of the Eighty-first Congress. This law was ap- 
proved September 7, 1950. It provides explicitly that the Secretary of Commerce 
“shall” take such a census “for the year 1952 and every fifth year thereafter.” 
The measure was strongly endorsed by such bodies as the Council of State 
Governments, the American Municipal Association, and its constituent State 
leagues of cities, the National Association of County Officials, and the National 
Municipal League. Hearings were held by both House and Senate committees, 
and the committee reports clearly pointed out that this measure was designed 
to make the census for 1952 and thereafter amendatory rather than merely an 
“authorized” undertaking. 
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The Federal Government itself has an important direct concern with the opera- 
tions and financing of State and local governments. The Congress annually 
appropriates some $2,000,000,000 to aid them in providing highways, public assist- 
ance, health, education, housing, and other vital public services. The Congress 
also considers many proposals on which effective judgment and action would be 
aided by more current and extensive information as to the numbers, operations, 
and finances of State and local governments. 

The last previous census of governments was taken in 1942. Since that time, 
new censuses have been taken as to other major segments of the economy— 
manufacturing for 1947, domestic trade for 1948, and agriculture for both 1945 
and 1950. As State and local government operations and employment have in- 
creased considerably, and their spending has more than doubled since 1942, 
bench-mark governmental figures for that year have become seriously out of 
date. 

It is known that there are about 150,000 local governments in the Nation; that 
State and local governments employ over 4,000,000 persons; and that their 
revenue now runs about $24,000,000,000 per year. However, these are only 
summary approximations. For years since 1942, no firm figures are available 
as to even the national total of local-government expenditure, nor as to com- 
parative totals of State-and-local revenue, expenditure, and debt in the various 
States. 

The lack of comprehensive recent statistics as to governmental units, finances, 
and employment throughout the Nation seriously handicap legislators and 
officials of State and local governments. Their needs for such statistics are 
greatly increased, rather than diminished, by existing conditions of national 
preparedness. Under these conditions, State and local governments must ad- 
just their operations and financing to a period of inflationary pressure, increased 
Federal taxation and borrowing, shortage of manpower and material. They 
must review and, in some instances, replan and adjust such vital activities re- 
lated to civil defense as police and fire protection, water supply and sanitation, 
health, hospital, and highway facilities, and traffic control. 

The basic information to be provided by the 1952 census of governments will 
permit better planning of policies and operations at all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local. The conduct of this census may therefore be regarded 
as a significant investment in governmental efficiency and economy. 


CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, 
AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


(House bill, p. 29) 


(House hearing, p. 106) 
House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 in the estimate) 200, 000 
1951 None 
House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 iy the estimate)__.__.______. 200, 0U0U 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 30, line 7, strike out “$200,000” and insert “$300,000”, the estimate, or 
an increase of $100,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 14) 
“The bill includes $200,000, a reduction of $100,000 in the budget estimate, to 


provide for the initial planning and preparatory work for the 1953 censuses of 
business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries, which because of 
their extensive use in dealing with the problems of industrial mobilization, are 


considered by the Census Bureau to be among the most important ever taken.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $100,000, or 33 percent of the amount required to prepare for 
the forthcoming censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral 
industries covering the year 1953, will not reduce the cost of those censuses. The 
work which the $300,000 requested of the Congress would make possible must 
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necessarily be performed before these censuses are taken, including the planniny 
of the new census of transportation required by Public Law 671, Kightieth Con 
gress. If these operations are not completed in the fiscal year 1952 they w'!! 
have to be carried over into the following fiscal year when time will not permi| 
them to be done economically or efficiently, if at all. Therefore, we believe the 
interests of economy dictate that the full amount requested be provided in the 
fiscal year 1952 appropriation so that these censuses may be carried out as 
effectively as possible. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 30) 


(House hearing, p. 132) 


$102, 800, 000 
98, 500, O00 
99, 100, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
(1) Page 30, line 25, strike out: “$99,100,000” and insert: ‘'$102,800,000", 


9 - 


the estimate, or an increase of $3,700,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 14) 


The sum of $99,100,000, a reduction of $3,700,000 in the amount of the budget 
estimate, is approved for this item. The amount recommended is $600,000 over 
the sum appropriated for fiscal year 1951. The committee recognizes the im- 
portant role of this agency in national defense and in promoting and safeguard- 
ing safety in air travel, Were it not for these factors a greater reduction would 
have been recommended. The committee feels that the necessary programs of 
the Administration can be carried on within the funds allowed without im- 
pairing in any way safety in aviation. No part of the reduction shall cause 
any relaxation in minimum safety standards. 

Over 75 percent of this appropriation is required for the operation of Federal 
airways which include such facilities as airport traffic control towers, aero- 
nautical communication stations, air route traffic control centers, radio ranges, 
instrument landing systems, airport surveillance radar, and precision approach 
and surveillance radar, 

The committe was advised that economies as previously recommended by 
the committee had been effectuated@® The amount allowed will require that a 
continuing evaluation be made of the various facilities operated in the Federal 
airway system and that those which are outmoded and least effective be elimi- 
nated. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The appropriation requested would increase by $4,300,000 the authorization 
for fiscal year 1951. The basis of developing this estimate was to continue all 
activities at the level authorized for fiscal year 1951, except in the case of the 
program for operation and maintenance of the Federal airways system. In this 
area there has been a substantial increase in workload. The increase is necessary 
to provide for operating on a full-year basis facilities provided for on only a 
part-year basis in 1951. The workload in this area is generated by users of 
hoth civil and military aircraft, and in view of the importance of the services 
provided to both regular air commerce and the military, continuance of these 
services is most advisable. Dollar requirements of other activities financed from 
this appropriation are relatively small and a substantial reduction would render 
their operations ineffective. For this reason it will be necessary to apply any 
reduction in this appropriation to the program for operation and maintenance 
of the Federal airways system. 
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Specifically, I believe that the $3,700,000 should be restored to avoid subjection 
of important areas of activities as follows: 


1. Noncommissioning of new facilities previously authorized 

and now under construction and scheduled for operation 

during fiscal year 1952. (Items such as instrument landing 

systems, radars, electronic distance measuring equipments, 

control towers, and communications stations are included.) $1, 600, 000 
2. Elimination of additional services, principally interphone and 

teletype rentals required for relaying air traffic control and 

weather data; and normal replacement equipment purchase 

PORUST OURO CG WITT TOE DO NOG iis oasis Sik wines tid ice 900, 000 
8. Decommissioning some facilities presently in operation (prob- 

ably about 27 aeronautical communications stations and 10 

airport traffic control towers) 


Prior to finally determining which of the facilities would be decommissioned, 
a careful evaluation of each of the 167 control towers and 462 communications 
stations presently in service would be made to determine what relative effect 
eliminating individual stations and towers would have on the needs of military 
and civil aviation. This analysis would give consideration to the necessary 
program for decommissioning specific towers and stations. The following is a 
tentative list of relatively low activity facilities which may have to be decom- 
missioned. 


AIRPORT TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS 


Reading, Pa. San Antonio (Stinson), Tex. 
Van Nuys, Calif. Pendleton, Oreg. 

Salem, Oreg. Fargo, N. Dak. 

Bridgeport, Conn. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Ogden, Utah 


AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS 


St. Croix, V. I. Moorecroft, Wyo. 
Green Bay, Wis. Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. Hanksville, Utah 
Winnemucca, Nev. Mullan Pass, Mont. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. Galveston, Tex. 
Huron, S. Dak. Butler, Mo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Casper, Wyo. 
Sheridan, Wyo, Chadron, Nebr. 
Butte, Mont. Lexington, Nebr. 
Fargo, N. Dak. Watertown, S. Dak. 
Laredo, Tex. Tonopah, Nev. 
Dodge City, Kans. Kalispell, Mont. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 
(House bill, p. 31) 
(House hearing, p. 282) 


Estimate 
Contract authorization 

1951 Act 27, 500, 000 
Contract authorization 16, 000, 000 

House allowance (a reduction of $17,150,000 in the estimate) —-__-~- 20, 000, 000 
Contract authorization 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 32, line 1, strike out “$20,000,000” and insert: “$37,150,000” the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $17,150,000. 

(2) Page 32, line 16, strike out “$325,000” and insert: “$375,000” the limita- 
tion in the estimate, or an increase of $50,000. 
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(3) Page 32, lines 20 and 21, strike out “$325,000” and insert: “$375,000” 
the limitation in the estimate, or an increase of $50,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 14) 


The bill includes $20,000,000 for this program of which $12,000,000 is for liqui- 
dation of prior contract authority. The amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1951 was $27,500,000 of which $22,000,000 was for liquidation of prior year con- 
tract authority. The amount recommended by the committee is $17,150,000 
below the budget estimate and $21,000,000 below the total amount appropriated 
in cash and contract authority for fiscal year 1951. 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) The estimate for fiscal year 1952 included a request for new program 
in the amount of $25,150,000, of which $17,293,320 was for the continued imple- 
mentation of the planned common transition system recommended by the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics and $7,856,680 for improvement of exist- 
ing facilities and services. In addition, $12,000,000 was requested to liquidate 
obligations incurred under prior year contract authority. The important ob- 
jective, the transition phase, of the common system of air navigation aids was 
planned for implementation by fiscal year 1953. The action taken by Congress 
on estimates for fiscal year 1951, when only $5,500,000 was allowed for new 
facilities, required moving this date ahead to 1954. The reduction proposed 
by the House committee on the 1952 estimate will further delay completion of 
this system. In addition, it will seriously delay necessary relocations, modern- 
ization and improvement of existing communications, electronic and visual aid 
facilities in the amount indicated: 


(a) Air navigation, electronic and visual aids (includes 17 pre- 

cision approach radar systems, 22 high intensity approach 

light installations, and 162 distance measuring equipment 
installations) $9, 638, 203 

(b) Repairs to intermediate landing fields (required for the 

repair and improvement of emergency-landing fields at 

4 locations, namely, Columbus, N. Mex.; Salt Flat, Tex. ; 

Vichy, Mo.; and Beaver Marsh, Oreg. ) 

(c) Air traffic control towers and centers (includes funds for 

establishment of 4 new towers at Springfield, Mo.; 

Wheeling, W. Va.; Newport News, Va.; Twin Falls, Idaho; 

installations of 13 surveillance radar equipments in 

towers at Akron-Canton, Ohio; Amarillo, Tex.; Fort 

Wayne, Ind.; Great Falls, Mont.; Greensboro, N. C.; 

Miami, Fla.; Omaha, Nebr.; Richmond, Va.; Syracuse, 

N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Wichita, Kans.; Windsor Locks, 

Conn.; Oklahoma City, Okla. (aeronautical center) ; 

modernization and improvement of some existing radar 
equipments used in towers and centers) 5, 003, 090 

(d) Aeronautical communications facilities (include funds for 

enlarging certain aeronautical communications stations 

and to replace existing very high frequency air/ground 
communications equipments with new and reliable units). 2, 219, 382 
(2) The action of the House Committee in reducing the limitation on funds 
which may be expended for initial flight checking of newly constructed air navi- 
gation facilities from $375,000 to $325,000 should be rescinded. This is necessary 
due to the agency’s action in accordance with the policy adopted by Congress as 
indicated in the appropriation act for 1949, whereby funds for flight checking 
newly commissioned facilities are to be requested for the year in which the 
facility is completed without regard to the year in which funds were made avail- 
able for constructiom of the facilities. The amount, requested for initial flight 
checking in any one year under this policy, therefore, is not directly related to 
the amount of funds appropriated for establishment of air navigation facilities 
during that year. The full amount of the budget request is necessary for flight- 
checking facilities, which will be ready for commissioning during fiscal year 

1952 and the amount proposed above is requested. 
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(3) The proposed reduction of $50,000 in this limitation would reduce services 
such as accounting, supplies, contracting, and payroll by approximately 13 per- 
cent. Work financed from this limitation involves servicing the total program 
on an accrual basis, including projects authorized by Congress in prior years, 
and the proposed limitation would adversely affect the efficiency of these serv- 
ices Which are mandatory under law and generally recognized as being performed 
in the public interest. It is, therefore, requested that the $375,000 limitation 
be restored. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 
(House bill, p. 33) 


(House hearing, p. 204) 


Oren 


Estimate_-_-—-—- ’ i satin tissaiehdlstnin aoa __ $1, 375, 000 
Il aiciepapian sansa tonsins vidiares inekseieistedelinbenhbiridaeunane 1, 375, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $175,000 in the estimate) 1, 200, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
(1) Page 33, line 13, strike out “$1,200,000” and insert ‘$1,375,000,” the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $175,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 14) 


The bill includes $1,200,000 for this item, which provides for the mintenuuce 
of a laboratory for developing, servicing, testing, and evaluating aeronautical 
devices and instruments. The amount allowed is a reduction of $175,000 below 
the budget estimate. 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) The Technical Development and Evaluation Center, located at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., carries on a number of projects for the purpose of developing and 
evaluating improved electronic air navigation aids, aircraft, safety devices, and 
other projects having as their objective the improvement of various aeronautical 
equipments, such as aircraft radio receivers; aircraft fire prevention, detection, 
and extinguishing equipment; instrument landing systems; surveillance radar; 
and approach and runway lights. The reduction made by the House committee 
would require the complete elimination of at least five projects and would curtail 
the work to be performed on six continuing projects. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


(House hearing, p. 220) 


Estimate $1, 350, 000 
1951 1, 300, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $50,000 in the estimate) 1, 300, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
None, 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 15) 


“The committee recommends $1,300,000 for ‘Maintenance and operation.’ This 
is the same amount provided in fiscal year 1951, but is a reduction of $50,000 in 
the budget estimate. The sum of $75,000 is included in the bill for ‘Construction,’ 
for sealing runways and taxiways. The committee was advised that the actual 
cash revenues received in fiscal year 1950 from operations at the airport 
amounted to $1,092,407 while the present estimate of revenues for fiscal year 
1952 is $1,393,850.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


This reduction will mean that the cost of additional janitorial and custodia! 
services, resulting from the increased number of passengers using the termin:! 
building, and the cost of maintaining the extension of the Terminal Building 
will have to be absorbed. 


CONSTRUCTION, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
(House hearing, p. 235) 


a ne sO eee eed ae $75, 000 
MS ia alg er i a ln tie oa ea al Se ed ee 540, 000 
BU UO i i a er ae 75, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


None. 
FEDERAL-AIp AIRPORT PROGRAM 
(House bill, p. 34) 
(House hearing, p. 239) 
i ii in os tre a ee al er en $54,000,000 
Pe OR ee SoA ae a sa Ii A ag ea 37,000,000 
emer a a ii id i i mile 86,700,000 
House allowance (a reduction of $18,160,000 in the estimate) —._._-__ 35,840,000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 34, line 4, strike out: “1954” and insert “1958” the requested time 
interval for obligating funds as authorized by Public Law 846, Eighty-first 
Congress. 

(2) Page 34, line 5, strike out: “$17,000,000” and insert “$20,000,000,” the 
estimate, or an increase of $3,000,000. 

(3) Page 34, line 10, strike out: “$15,000,000” and insert “$11,840,000”, the 
revised estimate, or a decrease of $3,160,000. 

(4) Page 34, line 12, strike out: “$2,840,000” and insert “$3,000,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $160,000. 

(5) Page 34, line 15, strike out: “$2,840,000” and insert “$3,000,000”, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $160,000. 

(6) Page 34, line 15, strike out “$500,000” and insert “$560,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $60,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 15) 


“The budget estimate for this program in fiscal year 1952 is $54,000,000. The 
committee has allowed $35,840,000, a reduction of $18,160,000. The bill includes 
$15,000,000 for liquidation of prior contract authority, a reduction of $15,000,000 
in the account requested for that purpose ; $17,000,000 for projects in the State in 
accordance with section 6 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 as amended, a reduc- 
tion of $3,000,000 in the amount requested ; $1,000,000 for projects in Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Territory of Hawaii, and Territory of Alaska; and $2,840,000 for 
necessary planning, research, and administrative expenses, a reduction of $160, 
000 in the amount requested for that purpose. 

“An investigation made by the committee’s investigative staff disclosed that 
some of the buildings constructed on airfields under this program were appar- 
ently constructed as promotional efforts and thus far the efforts have not 
succeeded. Some administration buildings built on airfields in Louisiana were 
not being used for their intended purpose. The committee demands that here 
after more careful consideration be given to the need for every project before 
Federal funds are expended therefor.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) Public Law 846, Eighty-first Congress, extends the Federal Airport Act 
through 1958, and to conform with this legislative authority, it is requested 
the funds be continued available under this head through fiscal year 1958. 
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(2) The program planned for 1952 indicated a need for $21,000,000 in new 
projects within the continental United States. As of this time, we have received 
requests from sponsors who have matching funds available in the amount of 
$58,000,000. This indicates the advisability of proceeding with needed airport 
construction at a rate materially in excess of the amount requested. The action 
of the House committee in reducing $3,000,000 from the estimate involves cur- 
tailing both the number of locations and the scope of planned airport construction 
projects. This reduction would also retard work with the military on the re- 
activation of certain civil airports to achieve joint civil-military usage. Restora- 
tion of $3,000,000 in this limitation is, therefore, requested. 

(3) The estimate of requirements was based on a plan for expending approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 per month. Based on a recent reevaluation of the program 
needs for cash to liquidate prior year contract authority, it is believed that this 
amount may be reduced to $11,840,000, without curtailing the going rate of obli- 
gation. 

(4-6) The budget estimates were based on a plan which would require $3,- 
000,000 for engineering supervision, legal services, accounting, project audit, 
supplies, contract and payroll during fiscal year 1952. The work involved in 
servicing a grant-in-aid program, which is financed on an annual basis, is not 
subject to a reduction in direct proportion to an amount authorized in the 
budget year. To the contrary, workload is more directly related to the volume 
of project activity authorized on an annual basis and, since the proposed reduc- 
tion would adversely affect the efficiency of these sevices which are mandatory 
under law and generally recognized as being in the public interest, restoration 
of the $3,000,000 is requested. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF PUBLIC ATRPORTS, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


(House bill, p. 34) 


(House hearing, p. 276) 
Estimate 
1951 act 


House allowance (a reduction of $225, 000 in the estimate) 225 


ame 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
(1) Page 35, line 4, strike out: “$225,000” and insert ‘'$370,000,” the revised 
estimate, or an increase of $145,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 15) 


“The amount $225,000 is recommended for the maintenance and operation of 
the publie airports at Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. This is $225,000 below 
the budget estimate. The committee was informed that at the Fairbanks Airport 
the landing and lighting areas are completed except for the installation of a 
rotary beacon. With regard to the Anchorage Airport it is expected to be avail- 
able for only limited use about the first of September, and the present small air- 
port will probably be used for another year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) This appropriation request is for-the first year’s operation of two new air- 
ports constructed with Federal funds at Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. The 
action by the House committee in reducing the estimate was apparently based on 
the premise that all facilities at the two locations would not be available for 
operation during fiscal year 1952 and the full amount would, therefore, not be 
required. It is true that the administration building and certain other structures 
are not available for operation. However, the runways and other basic operating 
facilities are ready to be placed in service. These airports were constructed by 
tte Federal Government primarily to permit the removal of civil air traffic from 
Air Force bases at the two locations at the specific request of the Department 
of Defense. The allowance of $225,000 will be inadequate to employ personnel 
and to purchase supplies and equipment in the quantities required for operation 
of the two new airports. 
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On the basis of an evaluation just completed, it is believed that the require- 


ments of these two airports can be met with an appropriation of $370,000, which 
amount is now requested to cover operating costs during fiscal year 1952. 


AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT 
(House bill, p. 35) 


(House hearings, p. 261) 


I i ae a cape enid sk ae eeeecds Begeleae ps Uae hae dh haath . $1, 883, 000 
1951 act... Le oe tench anpesecbuschamiernt ives nekake os epanieel ign tepets price t eae 6, 000, 000 

pene" NiO go ceg dna ouncndam cba abgededetiie 2, 250, 000 
re ooo ccidernigs panei tinea ne pepe henaine ae ata 1, 888, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment; 
(1) Page 35, line 11, strike out “$80,000” and insert “$100,000,” the limitation 
in the estimate, or an increase of $20,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 15) 


“The bill inc’ides $1,883,000, the amount of the budget estimate as revised 
by House Document No. 100, and also includes language which continues avail- 
able the unexpended balance of the appropriation for fiscal year 1951. 
$1,883,000 is to liquidate prior contract authorization. The appropriation for 
fiscal year 1951 was $5,551,000 plus $2,250,000 in contract authority. The un- 
expended balance, estimated at $1,590,000, which it is recommended be con- 
tinued available, is to be used on those projects already well advanced and of 
direct interest to the military services. The requested administrative expense 
limitation of $100,000 has been reduced to $80,000.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) The $20,000 reduction in the limitation on administrative expenses would 
result in a 40-percent reduction in the technical staff required to effect this 
program. This action would handicap the Air Navigation Board in securing 
full value for funds being expended for development projects. These projects 
involve work performed in more than 1 year and most of those commenced in 
1951 would continue to be in progress through fiscal year 1952. The scope of 
the activity in dollar amounts comparing development projects with administra- 
tive requirements follows: 


Administrative 








Fiscal year Project total 
cts abbot ante nics <pditepceee aipilesieom, aera kites dhdbcie etek see vd Aras Mekal’ te aimee wdhde $2, 823, 286 $119, 833 
A pit nine Sead Rie AvhshGdnds Rhepsenaeedshuluikel shenadndeknee 3, 656, 980 111, 228 
ee ID oe i fe acd tis ad bib edenaie hemos on 3, 473, 000 100, 000 


In view of the volume of project activity that would need be effectively 
administered in 1952, restoration of $20,000 or the $100,000 administrative 
limitation is requested. ° 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


ak ae la ela ae na ae $600, 000 
a i i am aN ae 0 
House allowance (a reduction of $600,000 in the estimate) -------_- 0 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
(1) Page 35, after line 12, insert: ‘‘For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 867), relating to the 


—- = & fe oo 
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development of improved transport aircraft including hire of aircraft; and serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a), 


at rates for individuals not in excess of $50 per diem; $600,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 15) 


“The budget estimate of $600,000 contained in House Document No. 178 for 
expenses relating to the development of improved transport aircraft is denied. 
It was‘testified that this testing would contribute very little to national defense, 
put would be primarily for the benefit of the commercial airlines. This type 
of aircraft development should be carried on and financed by the plane manu- 
facturers and the commercial airlines rather than the Federal Government.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) The appropriation under this head was submitted as the first step in 
earrying out the provisions of Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, which 
authorizes an appropriation of $12,500,000 over a five-year period which will be 
used for the development of engines, airframes, rotors, instruments, accessories, 
and, particularly, turbine-jet- and turbine-prop-powered aircraft., It is con- 
sidered essential that funds be provided for this purpose if the United States 
is to regain its position as a leader in the field of transport aircraft production 
and if we are to develop to the necessary extent the vast potentialities of jet 
and turbine-driven air transports for civil and military purposes. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 36-37) 
(House hearing, p. 336-349) 
$12, 775, 000 
12, 035, 000 
12, 375, 000 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
The Department requests the following amendment : 


Page 36, line 23, strike out: “$12,375,000” and insert “$12,645,000,” an increase 
of $270,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 16) 
here is included in the bill a total of $12,375,000 for this activity, which is 


an increase of $340,000 over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1951, and 
a decrease of $400,000 in the budget estimate.” 


sory’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The $270,000 increase requested is required for the following : 
Geodetic control surveys in Alaska: 
40 positions for 5 months $108, 000 
Other objects 162, 000 


270, 000 

It is requested that an amount of $270,000 be restored to the appropriation 
bill for the Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1952, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, to provide for urgently needed geodetic surveys in Western 
Alaska of direct interest to the national defense agencies. These surveys deter- 
mine accurate geographic positions (latitude and longitude) of points of stra- 
tegic importance to our defense efforts. It is essential that the positions and 

80513—-51—pt. 2 65 
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orientation of military installations be coordinated so that they may be expresse< 
in their true geographic relationship with respect to each other. The amount of 

270,000 will permit the operations of two parties of 20 men each for a period of 
5 months during the months when weather is most advantageous to field oper:- 
tions and will result in the accomplishment of urgently needed high-priority 
surveys. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 37) 
(House hearing, p. 351) 


i i a a aa ear eae $3, 339, 000 
MA ip a can Sis ahaa Dienst AS A nts fa ne uc ins oogpeatonseadl ilagpiasood) 5, 150, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $339,000 in the estimate) __..______ 3, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 37, line 19, strike out: “$3,000,000” and insert “$3,339,000,” the estimate, 
or an inerease of $339,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 17) 


“Departmental salaries and exrpenses.—The committee recommends $3,000,000 
for this item, which is a reduction of $339,000 in the budget estimates and is 
$2,150,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1951. The funds rec- 
ommended herein are for administration, analysis of economic trends, and promo- 
tion of industry and trade. Some of the activities previously carried on with 
funds from this item are now financed with NPA funds.” 





JUSTIFICATION 


Virtually all of the work done in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is directly related to essential mobilization activities. To reduce any 
part of this work would have an impeding effect upon the mobilization effort. 

To reduce the expenditures for compilation and analysis of United States 
trade statistics, for example, necessarily would entail a narrowing of the com- 
modity coverage coverage of this work at a time owing to shortages of supply and 
the appearance of bottlenecks of supply, more detailed coverage is what is 
required. 

To reduce work in the analysis of statistical and other information concern- 
ing foreign countries would impair the proper preparation of requirements data 
und other essential information for foreign countries and would make more 
difficult and less precise the recognition accorded these requirements by agencies 
responsible for the allocation machinery. 

Again, to reduce activities in the collection and analysis of information con- 
cerning controls in foreign countries necesSarily would impede to some extent 
the adjustment of United States programs to foreign regulations and would deny 
to the foreign-trade community of this country information which is necessary 
to the smooth. conduct of essential trade. 

To reduce commercial-intelligence activities would limit the ability of the Office 
of International Trade to carry out its agreed responsibilities for the maintenance 
of this significant information and thereby would weaken the position of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other intelligence offices of the Government. 
It would furthermore significantly impair the effort necessarily now being made 
to assure that exports from the United States reach only friendly destinations. 

The most comprehensive measure of national economie changes is the national 
income, which has for almost 20 years been authoritatively estimated by our 
National Income Division, Office of Business Economics. During the last year, 
when these figures were recognized as immensely valuable in determining the 
defense potential of the Nation, they were expanded to show the total national 
production of the United States, and have been maintained in that fashion. 
Right now, these measures are being used widely and intensively by the Military 
Establishment and the emergency mobilization agencies of the Government. 
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Since the beginning of the current defense program, efforts have been made to 
meet the requirements of new agencies. In the interest of economy, the Bureau 
of the Budget and the defense agencies have alike been desirous of securing such 
information from Department of Commerce experts rather than by setting up 
new separate units. This purpose has been achieved only by placing great strain 
upon our small income and product staff. The decrease in the size of that staff 
which would be required in fiscal 1952 under a $3,000,000 appropriation would 
make it altogether impossible for us to service defense agencies. 


FIELD OFFICE SERVICE 


(House bill, p. 37) 


(House hearings, p. 387) 


Wetiwieee so. . 2, 130, 000 
[Eh Ween Firriss oes eneesincejem 2, 155, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $230,000 in the estimate) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 38, line 5, strike out 
“$1,900,000” and insert “$2,130,000,” the estimate, or an increase of $230,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 17) 


There is included in the bill $1,900,000 for this item, which is a reduction of 
$230,000 below the budget estimate and $255,000 below the amount appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1951. The committee questions the advisability of continuing 
the operation of some of the field offices presently maintained. It will be recalled 
that the Committee on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
recommended the closing of certain of these offices. 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that the sum of $230,000 be restored to this appropriation in 
order that the Department may maintain its present 42 field offices. 

It will not be possible to absorb the reduction of $230,000 without closing a 
number of the present field offices and making reductions in personnel in other 
offices to the point that business will not be adequately served. Businessmen 
throughout the United States look to the field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce for assistance with their problems. If some offices are closed, the busi- 
nessmen in the areas concerned will be forced to write to Washington, or to a 
distant field office, regarding their problems. This will necessitate considerable 
delay in their securing the assistance needed. 


Export CONTROL 
(House bill, p. 38) 
(Additional house hearings, pp. 8-35) 
$5, 900, 000 
2, 925, 000 
5, 500, 000 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 38, line 11, strike out: “$5,500,000” and insert “$5,900,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $400,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 17) 


“Keport controi.—The bill contains $5,500,000 for this item to permit the 
Department to regulate exports as authorized by the Export Control Act of 1949, 
auSamended. This is a reduction of $400,000 in the amount of the budget estimate 
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as contained in House Document No. 139. Of the amount allowed $1,277,000 is 
for transfer to the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, for enforcement 
of the export-control program. International developments have resulted in 
the extension of export controls to many additional commodities due both to 
security and to short supply. This action has resulted in an accelerated intake in 
license applications, as well as in an increased need for the strengthening of 
enforcement procedures. Secretary Sawyer personally assured the committee 
that if the Department’s estimates are not borne out or if the need for controls 
lessens, he would drop controls and cut the staff accordingly.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The $5,500,000 recommended for export control is a $400,000 reduction in the 
budget estimate. The budget estimate was based upon the license-application 
intake increasing from the then current daily intake of 2,800 to 3,500 to 4,000 
by the end of the first few months of the fiscal year. The current intake dur- 
ing July already is averaging between 3,500 and 4,000 daily. If the $400,000 
is not restored, it will result in understaffing of the operation which (1) delays 
the processing and creates an enormous backlog of applications, and (2) in- 
evitably affects the care that should be exercised in screening individual ap- 
plications. It is obviously desirable to minimize delay in processing export 
applications so as not unduly to slow down and otherwise burden vital private 
export transactions and so as to supply the essential needs of friendly foreign 
countries in proper time. It is equally or even more important to be able to 
do an efficient job of security licensing. 


PATENT OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearing, p. 3938) 


an ia i i esd Le ee ee aligidergates $11, 600, 000 
WEIGEL lepine Se ee ee SOO 
House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 in the estimate) —-----_~ 11, 500, 000 


No restoration requested. 

Unusual turn-over among examiners during fiscal year 1951 (separations at 
GS-5 through GS-13 grades and replacement at GS-5 trainee grade) has oper- 
ated to reduce the annual salary liability of the Patent Office to such an extent 
that the reduction can be absorbed without effect on the employment level pro- 
vided for in the budget estimate. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
(House bill, p. 40) 
(House hearing, p. 418) 


NN tite kin piace ectcs hyp chides leap db dents ae Dl ascatbimn ea eases. $420, 000, 000 
si il a a a ls el la 385, 000, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $95,000,000 in the estimate) ______ 325, 000, O00 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 40, line 6, strike out “$325,000,000”" and insert “$400,000,000" ; also: 

(2) Page 40, lines 7 and 8, strike out: “$320,000,000, a part of the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1950,” and insert “$334,491,000, the 
remainder of the amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1950 
and $60,509,000, a part of the amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1951.” 

EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 18) 


“Federal-aid highways.—The budget estimate for this item was in the amount 
$420,000,000. The committee has allowed $325,000,000, a reduction of $95,000,000 
in such estimate, on the basis that payments to the States will not be required at 
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the rate presently estimated. It is believed that shortages of materials will re- 
duce the amount of road work to be completed and for which funds will be 
required. This action of the committee will in no way retard the road program, 
jnasmuch as substantive legislation gives the Bureau authority to incur obliga- 
tions and if the work proceeds and is completed, the Federal Government is 
obliged to furnish the funds. 

“Grants are made to the States from this fund for the improvement of high- 
ways on Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban highway systems. Annual 
postwar authorizations have been provided in the various Federal-aid highway 
acts. The act of 1950, carried authorizations of $500,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. During 1950 a total of 19,669 miles and 3,007 bridges 
on the three systems were completed at a total, cost of $815,374,114. Of this 
amount $415,375,183 was contributed by the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee expects that the 1952 program of new projects will be restricted to those 
contributing to the national defense and meeting essential civilian requirements, 

“The Federal-aid Highway Act of 1950 authorizes the deduction of 334 percent 
from Federal-aid authorizations to meet the expenses of administration, engi- 
neering, and research.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Federal-aid highway estimate of $420,000,000 provides funds for (a) 
reimbursements to the States for work accomplished under the Federal-aid 
highway authorization acts of 1948, (0) reimbursements to the Federal-aid appro- 
priations f@r payments made to the States for work done under flood-relief 
authorizations, and (c) administration and engineering of the Federal-aid 
program. 

Federal payments to the States are almost wholly in reimbursement of funds 
advanced by the States to cover the Federal share of the cost of Federal-aid 
projects. The drastic cut in the appropriation for Federal-aid highways as 
approved by the House comes at a time when the rate of claims to be submitted 
by the States is expected to increase. The Federal share of the cost of contracts 
awarded and work placed under construction over the last 4 years indicates the 
increasing volume of the Federal-aid highway program. The comparison by fiscal 
years is as follows: 


| Millions of dollars] 


1948 | 1949 


Contracts awarded : ake 385. 1 
Work placed under construction 371.7 


The effect of this increase of work on future payments is illustrated by the 
large increase over last year of unpaid balance of contracts awarded and unpaid 
balance of work under construction. A comparison of the unpaid balances over 
the last 4 years is indicated below. 


[Millions of dollars] 
At close of fiscal year 
1949 | 1950 


Unpaid balance of: 
Contracts awarded 
Under construction 


Of the total of $451.7 million of work under construction not paid for, $168.0 
million represents the Federal share due States for work put in place and 
$283.7 million represents the Federal share of cost of work to be put in place. 
Detail of these amounts by States is shown on exhibit A. 

In normal times work under construction at the beginning of a fiscal year 
would all be paid for during the ensuing fiscal year. Thus, payments to States 
in 1952 under normal construction conditions would be expected to approximate 
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$450,000,000. However, disruptions to construction program schedules by ma- 
terial delivery delays will slow the rate of construction to some extent. For 
this reason a full restoration of the House reduction of $95 million is not re- 
quested. However, with $168 million due States for construction work co 
pleted (work put in place) and $283.7 million of construction work which 
will be completed this year, a restoration of at least $75 million of the House 
reduction will be necessary to meet the claims expected from the States. 


Unpaid balance of Federal-aid highway projects under construction as of July 1, 1951 

















| Federal share | , 
Sti | due States for | Federal share . 
State | Necete ; of work to be Total 

ea put in place 

place , 
Alabama 5 Cook a ; $2, 499, 000 $4, 329, 000 $6, 828. 00 
Arizona... -__. 2 y J 5 393, 000 1, 120, 000 1, 513. 000 
Arkansas ; een . ; an ; 1, 188, 000 2, 658, 000 3, 846, 000 
California ee 6, 443, 000 14, 538, 000 20. 981. 00 
Colorado | 4, 389, 000 2, 497, 000 6, RAH, OOK 
Connecticut | 1, 144, 000 3, 237, 000 4, 381, 0M 
Delaware | 1, 473, 000 1, 490, 000 2, 963. OK 
Florida. | 1, 729, 000 | 5, 154, 000 6, 883,00 
Georgia____._.-_-- 4,335, 000 | 6, 978, 000 11, 313, on 
eee 1, 300, 000 1, 775, 000 3, 075, 000 
Tlinois______- 5, 580, 000 20, 156, 000 of 25, 736, 000 
Indiana en | 1, 509, 000 4, 799, 000 6, 308. 00 
Iowa ‘ y ae i Sad ; | 5, 022, 000 4, 595, 000 9, 617,000 
Kansas 1, 105, 000 3, 678, 000 4, 783,009 
Kentucky : . = RS fe hs 1, 941, 000 3, 683, 000 5, 624, 00 
Louisiana._-- ; 2, 833, 000 5, 786, 000 8, 619, 00 
Maine a. 7 * w ‘ 1, 004, 000 1, 278, 000 2, 282, (00) 
Maryland... 5b baiuatlaeca'e 1, 801, 000 2, 409, 000 4, 210, 000 
Massachusetts. : xekaee das 2, 517, 000 11, 445, 000 13, 962, 00 
Michigan. .__- : . cs c ae 8, 641, 000 7, 591, 009 16, 232, 00 
Minnesota-_------ 7 ; ag cect 4, 424, 000 6, 802, 000 11, 226, 00 
Mississippi . -_-- - Lies ‘ pelea are ad 1, 847, 000 3, 959, 000 5, 8065, 00 
Paes... a : a ae 5, 343, 000 8, 086, 000 13, 420, 0% 
Montana... -- ep TESTE Ae, . . ES 2, 248, 000 2, 889, 000 5, 137, 00 
Nebraska. - -_- ee ss 1, 932, 000 4, 504, 000 6, 436, 00 
Nevada ’ a ae 1, 082, 000 376, 000 1, 458, 00 
New Hampshire ; ae nee 1, 297, 000 | 1, 400, 000 2, 697, OM 
LO” ae : a ea 2, 630, 000 678, 000 3, 308, 000 
New Mexico a c 3, 255, 000 | 2, 833, 000 6, ORS 00) 
New York._......- ce Scull 7 12, 170, 000 24, 641, 000 36, S11, 0% 
North Carolina. _- deatthoatiitan , Peitatke ; 5, 962, 000 7, 965, 000 13, 927, 00% 
North Dakota pa : 5nd ee 1, 528, 000 1, 863, 000 3, 391, 00 
es a ee oe y ; 8, 717,000 | 26, 376, 000 35, 093, 00 
Oklahoma. ..____- 5, 002, 000 3, 725, 000 8, 727, 00 
Oregon I a | 3, 228, 000 5, 746, 000 8, 974, 000 
Pennsylvania_____. | 10, 238, 000 | 18, 939, 000 29, 177, 000 
SE I ot a ok MOE 1, 432, 000 | 3, 634, 000 5, 066, Of 
South Carolina oes <aee as : 1, 457, 000 2, 440, 000 3, 897, 00 
South Dakota_-_........__-- ste i kl 1, 913, 000 2, 898, 000 4, 811, 00 
Tennessee | 2, 666, 000 8, 764, 000 11, 430, 00 
Texas___- | 14, 700, 000 11, 552, 000 26, 252, 000 
Sa aoe 1, 467, 000 1, 235, 000 2, 7002, 0 
ae : 28 oe 388, 000 1, 158, 000 1, 546, 00 
Virginia 3, 093, 000 3, 477, 000 6, 570, 0% 
Washington Bisa a ics oa is hashed aban atacand 2, 844, 000 4, 822, 000 7, 666, (0 
West Virginia___. : 1, 739, 000 2, 507, 000 4, 2465, (08 
Ne 3, 663, 000 | 4, 951, 000 8, 614, 00 
Wyoming... Se aie faethe anol 1,975, 000 | 1, 791, 000 3, 766, (00 
Hawaii : ad aeaeee eens us aera | 1, 004, 000 2, 146, 000 3, 150, OF 
District of Columbia.. my ee a) S 272, 000 621, 000 893, 00 
Puerto Rico. ........ Se : wy ect ene 1, 595, 000 1, 784, 000 3, 379, 

NN ca nk aig aieduaie 167, 957, 000 283, 758, 000 451,715, 000 
ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 
(House bill, p. 40) 
(House hearings, p. 435) 
Estimate —____-_- dncoevevsnindined ekidacaict Ui ate es cas tee yt See a ee 5, 211, 925 
BE sO 8 ci sis fb hg ie es a sibs ete 4, 600, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $2,211,925 in the estimate) -._____- 8, 000, 000 
Restoration not requested. ‘. 
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Forest HIGHWAYS 
(House bill, pp. 40-41) 
(House hearings, p. 437) 
Estimate eee $25, 000, 000 
1951 act_ _ 22, 500, 000 


House allowance (a reduction of $4, 000,000 i in a the estimate ) 21, 000, 000 
Restoration not requested. 


TONGASS Forest HIGHWAYS, ALASKA 
(House bill, p. 41) 


(House hearings, p. 35 


Estimate —_- ~ ie pig ieee ¥ ascane = $3, 500, 000 
1951 supple mental (third supplemental) - 3, 500, 000 
House allowance (no reduction in the estimate) e _ 3,500,000 


Wak AND EMERGENCY DAMAGE, HAwatrr 
(House bill, p. 42) 


(House hearings, p. 445) 
Estimate phe tune a sind Se Sa aae co ae 
1951 act. _- wee ns nite oneal 0 
House allowance (no reduc tion in 1 the estim: ea at 2, 000, 000 


BurEAU OF Pustic Roaps, INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


(House bill, p. 42) 


(House hearings, p. 34) 


Estimate —__- elk - > . was ___ $4, 000, 000 
1951 supplemental (second supple mental) . e “3 : ; 4, 000, 000 


House allowance (no reduction in the estimate) a 4, 000, 000 
Access Roaps 
(Act of September 7, 1950) 
(House bill, p. 42) 
(House hearings, p. 58) 


Estimate bhi a So _ $3, 000, 000 
1951 supplemental (second supplemental) — ‘igs 7, 000, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $2,000,000 in the estimate) ..______ 1, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 42, line 14, strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$3,000,000”. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 19) 


“Access Roads (act of September 7, 1950).—The bill includes $1,000,000 for 
this item, a reduction of $2,000,000 in the budget estimate as contained in House 
Document No. 139.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The aecess-road program is totally a defense program of an emergency char- 
acter, Each access-road project must be certified to the Secretary of Commerce 
by the § Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Interior as important to the 
national defense before it is approved for construction. General Heileman in 
letter to the Commissioner of Public Roads dated July 12, 1951, stated in part: 

“Access roads recently certified include roads to provide access for construc- 
tion workers and operating personnel in connection with the Atomic Energy 
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Commission program. Other access roads certified are for the purpose of re- 
placing existing highways that will be shut off from general public use by neces- 
sary closures at naval reservations and defense industries. Contracts have been 
awarded for work in connection with the extension of runways at these instal- 
lations which will close existing public highways. In view of the character 
of the access roads which have been certified, it is important that steps be taken 
to provide for their improvement at the earliest possible date.” 

As of July 1, 1951, access roads estimated to cost over $6,500,000 have been 
certified but cannot be approved for construction until additional funds are 
available. In addition investigations have been completed and projects referred 
for certification estimated to cost in excess of $5,000,000. In order to proceed 
with only a few of the most urgent improvements that have been certified as 


important to the national defense, the full amount of the budget estimate will 
be required. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
(House bill, p. 44) 


(House hearings, p. 491) 


Ni a ee ee a a tal a ee $1,.209, 000 
1951 act sae ech srs gatekeeper ca 1, 270, 000 
Paar isa CEs 1, 100, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 44, line 15, strike out “$1,100,000” and insert “$1,209,000,” the estimate, 
or an increase of $109,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 19) 


“For Operation and Administration the amount recommended is $109,000 
below the budget estimate and $170,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1951.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation provides for the supervision and provision of services to 
support the Bureau's technical program and for the maintenance of its physical 
plant. The great increase in demands on the Bureau from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Atomie Energy Commission has in recent years placed an increasing 
strain on the physical capacity of the Bureau to meet effectively these requests 
for scientific and technologic al assistance to fulfill defense needs. For full 
and effective use of the Bureau’s physical plant and for the provision of adequate 
services, all of the funds originally requested will be necessary. Full restoration 
of the cut of $109,000 is requested. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING 
(House bill, p. 44) 
(House hearings, p. 467) 


2 tein a ies ees $4, 150, 000 
I a ee gh rs I re iain eo ea ie utenti aaeeeeel 4, 300, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $1. 50,000 | in the estimate) —.--___- 4, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
age 44, line 18, strike out “$4,000,000” and insert “$4,150,000,” the estimate, 
or an increase of $150,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 19) 


“For ‘Research and testing’ the amount allowed is $150,000 below the budget 
estimate and $300,000 below the fiscal year 1951 appropriation.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation supports the basic program for the development, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of the national standards of physical measurements and 
the research, development, testing, and calibration services related thereto. 
These activities are concerned with establishing and improving the techniques 
of measurement which are at the base of mass industrial production in American 
industry and at further progress in the scientific and technological strength of 
the Nation for defense. Curtailment of the work supported by this appropria- 
tion will handicap the prosecution of investigations whose usefulness will extend 
peyond this year. Accordingly, full restoration of the $150,000 cut is requested. 


Rap1io PROPAGATION AND STANDARDS 


(House bill, p. 44) 


(House hearings, p. 482) 


; eet ___ $2,900, 000 
Ne NO ha si ch ih lcci nha ed elnino aa ph tbh areas esas 3, 000, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 in the estimate) . -. 2,00, 000 


Estimate___..._ 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 45, line 2, strike out “$2,800,000” and insert “$2,900,000,” the estimate, 
or an increase of $100,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 19) 


“For ‘radio propagation and standards’ the amount allowed is $100,000 below 
the budget estimate and $200,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1951.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation was initially established in fiscal year 1949 to consolidate 
at the National Bureau of Standards functions for which several agencies had 
previously been receiving appropriations. This consolidation was carried out 
at the request of and with the support of the Department of Defense and other 
Federal agencies concerned with problems of radio communication. Since its 
consolidation at the National Bureau of Standards, this work has been constantly 
subject to the review of interested Government agencies both from the point 
of view of program content and budgetary requirements through an executive 
eouncil, the membership of which includes representatives from all of the 
military departments and other Federal agencies having responsibilities in the 
field of radio communication. Any curtailment in this appropriation would in- 
hibit progress under way to improve methods of selecting the most suitable 
techniques for long-distance radio communication by both military and civilian 
agencies of the Government. Full restoration of the $100,000 cut is requested. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORIES 
(House bill, p. 45) 


(House hearings, p. 501) 
Estimate 
1951 act: 
Jash 
3, 915, 000 





« 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(p. 19) 


“* * * $3,800,000 is allowed for eee of prior contract authority 
for the construction of laboratories * * 


JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of the cut of $115,000 in this appropriation is not requested. It 
should be noted that such a request may become necessafy at the time that 
the contracts for construtcion of the radio building at Boulder, Colo., are 
actually let. 

WorKING CAPITAL F'UND 


(House bill, p. 45) 


(Additional House hearing, p. 60) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


WEATHER BUREAU 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearing, p. 504) 


Batimate —....-.. hee ; 2 $27, 095, 000 
1951 SC. -——-— 5 -———- f _. 24, 897 ,000 
26, 000, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
(1) Page 46, line 7, strike out “$26,000,000” and insert “$26,955,000,” 01 
increase of $955,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 20) 


“The original budget estimate for this Bureau was $26,620,000. This was 
amended by House Document No. 100 to $27,095,000 so as to provide $475,000 
for the Weather Bureau’s share of the operation of two additional weather 
stations in the Pacific Ocean to be undertaken by the Coast Guard by July 1, 
1951. The committee was advised that the additional stations are required to 
provide improved weather coverage in support of increased civil and military 
aviation in the Pacific. 

“The committee has allowed $26,000,000 for the operation of the Weather 
Bureau, a reduction of $1,095,000 in the budget estimate as amended. While 
the committee is not specific as to what particular items the reduction is applied, 
it wishes it clearly understood that National defense items are to be given 
first priority in allotting available funds.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House committee report specifies that first priority shall be given to 
national-defense items in allotting available funds. Therefore, restoration of 
the nondefense items appearing in our original estimate, namely, fire-weather 
forecast and warning service, facsimile transmission of weather charts, and 
two new full-time Weather Bureau offices is not requested, although we regard 
these programs as worthy of the full measure of support requested in the 
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president’s budget. The amount of increase allowed by the House, $1,344,000, 
will cover mandatory pay adjustments of $700,000 ($194,000 for automatic 
within-grade salary advancements, $150,000 for annualizing the cost of reallo- 
cations which were authorized in 1951, $285,000 for reallocations required by 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949, and $71,000 for the extra day’s pay 
in 1952). This leaves only $644,000 for weather service programs having a bear- 
ing on national defense. Although one or two defense items could be supported 
within this amount, it is $955,000 less than required since a total of $1,599,000 
is needed to support the following program items, all of them important to 
defense. 
PROGRAM INCREASES 


i. Main meteorological office at Guam, $105,000 


The establishment of this office at Guam will provide adequate forecast and 
weather-briefing service to flights to the Philippines, Japan, and Wake Island, 
and also forecasts for flights from Wake Island to Tokyo. The United States 
Navy is now furnishing a limited amount of service at this location but has 
requested the Weather Bureau to take over this responsibility in compliance 
wth ICAO conventions which specify that international aviation forecast service 
will be rendered by civil agencies. Aviation-weather service in this area is 
vitally important to our national defense. 


2. Weather observations in trust territory, $250,000 


Executive Order No. 10265 dated June 29, 1951, provides that executive depart- 
ments and agencies will assist in administration of the trust territory in the 
Pacific, ‘the responsibility for which, pursuant to the trusteeship agreement be- 
tween the United States and the ‘Security Council of the United Nations, dated 
July 18, 1947, has been transferred from the Navy to the Department of Interior 
effective July 1, 1951. In order to discharge its share of responsibility under 
this program, the Weather Bureau is expected to take over and operate a part 
of the weather services previously maintained by the military in that area. This 
much-reduced network of observation stations in the Pacific Ocean will provide 
a minimum meteorological program to serve the weather requirements of United 
States marine and aviation operations, both civil and military, in the trust 
territory. The Navy, by letter of May 19, 1950, and the Air Force, by letter of 
June 6, 1950, have pointed out the need for weather service in this area as a 
hasie requirement for aviation. 


§. Inerease from tivo to four observations per day at existing ocean ship stations, 
$320,000 

The United States is now operating 824 ocean weather stations, each making 
twice daily radiosonde observations, under an ICAO agreement signed in Lon- 
don during May 1949 which stipulates that the number of such observations be 
increased to four daily. Funds for this item will enable the Bureau to increase 
the number of its observations to the frequency already maintained by other 
uations participating in this program, and effect the maximum possible benefit 
from the heavy total cost currently supported by the Weather Bureau and the 
Coast Guard to operate these stations. The net work of ship stations in the 
broad expanse of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is extremely sparse in relation 
to the areas involved, and to the importance of providing civil and military 
marine and aviation interests with the weather coverage requisite for safe over- 
seas operations. 


}. Rawinsonde supplies for Canada, $150,000 


During World War II a number of radiosonde stations in Canada were estab- 
lished and supported by United States military agencies. Since then the Cana- 
(dian Meteorological Service has provided personnel, ground equipment, and other 
supplies for taking rawinsonde observations, using upper-air sounding devices 
supplied from United States military surplus which has become exhausted. 
Rawinsonde observations from the Canadian region are essential to the Weather 
Bureau for upper-air analyses and forecasting and for military flights through 
and beyond the Arctic region. It is proper that the United States Government 
support a fair portion of the cost. The Joint Board on Defense, United States- 
Canada, has recommended that the United States furnish rawinsonde instru- 
ments sufficient to supply nine Canadian stations. 
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3. Arctic program, $175,000 

The Weather Bureau and the Canadian Meteorological Service are engaged 
in the joint operation of an Arctic weather-reporting network under an agree- 
ment by which Canada provides half of the personnel and subsistence, and all 
permanent structures at five present stations (Alert, Resolute, Eureka, Isaacsen, 
and Mould Bay), and the Weather Bureau provides for all other requirements, 
Canadian long-range plans envision four additional stations for completion of 
the network, but the United States will be called upon to assist in operating 
only one of the additional stations—Melville Island. The total requirement for 
1952 also includes the replacement of heavy equipment originally furnished by 
the military services from war surplus for establishment and maintenance of 
Arctic stations and air strips. This equipment, after 5 years of use under rig- 
orous Arctic conditions, has become badly worn and has deteriorated to the 
extent that it can no longer serve its purpose adequately. This program pro- 
vides information vital to the development of forecasts and warnings of weather 
conditions in the United States, and contributes research data of inestimable 
value in strategic planning for possible military operations in the Arctic. 


6. Preparation and publication of Northern Hemisphere weather maps, $124,000 
This project is to provide an unbroken sequence of analyzed and published 
daily weather maps for the Northern Hemisphere. These daily charts are the 
only tools with which, in the event of large-scale hostilities or other national 
emergency, to attack the problems of forecasting the weather in areas beyond 
the scope of-established meteorological facilities under control of nations friendly 
to the United States. The Research and Development Board of the National 
Military Establishment and the Joint Meteorological Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have recently reminded the Weather Bureau again of its respon- 
sibilities for publishing the hemisphere maps as a basic civil function to meet 
both civil and military requirements. 
7. Establishment of two additional ocean weather stations in the Pacific, $475,000 
With reference to the discussion under item number 3 above, only three of 
the 8 2/3 ocean weather stations now being operated are located in the Pacific. 
Weather coverage by these stations has been found inadequate for the prepara- 
tion of accurate forecasts covering the western United States, and for developing 
the weather intelligence required for aireraft operation over the vast Pacific 
reaches, and also required to give typhoon and storm warnings to United States 
installations on Pacific Islands and in the Far East. Supplemental funds were 
appropriated to the Coast Guard in fiscal vear 1951 to activate the necessary 
ships, and a reserve of $125,000 under section 1214 was released to the Weather 
Bureau in fiscal year 1951 for the installation of electronic equipment on Coast 
Guard vessels for the recruitment and training of personnel and the procurement 
of an initial quantity of expendable instruments and supplies to implement the 
program. These previous commitments to program will be meaningless unless the 
funds for adequate continuing support are made available. Civil and military 
aviation interests have repeatedly requested expansion of the ocean weather 
program over the Pacific Ocean. 


Total of above program increases $1, 599, 000 
Amount approved by House for these items_-_-_-_ _ 644, 000 


Aspount- of wentoration weqnesteG..... 6. oo ee esscue os 955, 000 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House bill, p. 35) 


Estimate $3, 900, 000 
1951 act 8, 500, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $350,000 in the estimate) 3, 550, 000 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Board requests the following amendments : 

(1) Page 35, line 21, after the word “field” insert the following: “purchase 
(not to exceed five for replacement only) and”. 

(2) Page 35, line 22, strike out “$3,550,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,900,000,” the estimate, or an increase of $350,000 in the appropriation. 

In the House report (p. 16) it was recommended that an appropriation of 
$3,550,000 be approved for this agency in fisca] year 1952. This is a reduction 
of $350,000 in the amount of the budget estimate and constitutes an increase of 
$50,000 over fiscal year 1951, in order to provide for such mandatory items as 
within-grade salary advancements. In the report a colloquy is set forth between 
the chairman of the House subcommittee and the previous Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with respect to the reorganization of the Board and 
the current workload. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The Board’s appropriation for 1951 is $3,500,000. The House bill provided for 
an appropriation for 1952 of $8,550,000 as compared with the budget estimate of 
$3,900,000, or a reduction of $850,000. The general effect of this action is to 
provide for continuing operations in 1952 at the 1951 level, the increase of 
$50,000 being provided to cover increased costs such as mandatory within-grade 
salary advancements, 

(1) The House bill strikes out the provision in the appropriation language for 
the replacement of five passenger-carrying vehicles. Of the vehicles for which 
replacement authority is requested, four are for replacement of automobiles 
used in the field by the Board’s air safety investigators in connection with the 
investigation of aircraft accidents and potential hazards. The other vehicle for 
which replacement authority is requested is a station wagon in Washington, 
D. C., which is used primarily for transportation of mail between the Board’s two 
office locations. A truck would normally suffice for such a purpose, however, 
since a large part of the Board’s business is conducted through formal hearings 
and conferences, considerable transportation between the two locations is re- 
quired. The station wagon is considered to be the most practical means of serv- 
ing both purposes. The Board has repeatedly attempted to obtain sufficient 
space in one location to house its approximately 525 Washington employees but 
has so far been unsuccessful. The automibles in question can no longer be eco- 
nomically operated. Restoration of the language authority for their replacement 
is therefore requested. 

(2) The requested restoration in the amount of $350,000 is summarized as 
follows: 


Personal services (87 positions) $247, 500 
Nonsalary items 102, 500 


In the spring of 1950, the Board retained a firm of management consultants 
and the report of that firm, based on an over-all survey, proposed a number of 
changes in organization and procedures. The President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 13, which became effective May 24, 1950, transferred the executive and ad- 
ministrative functions of the Board to the Chairman. With the aid of these 
developments, the Board has taken drastie steps to improve the efficiency of its 
operations. It is, and will continue to be, the Board’s prime objective to further 
increase efficiency in every possible respect. However, it is believed that with 
all the efficiencies which the Board may be able to attain it cannot bridge the 
gap between total workload and maximum output with the available staff. 

Some of the major things which the Board feels are absolutely essential but 
which cannot be done without additional funds are briefly described below: 

Mail rate cases—In a recent communication to Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Board advised that the Board has further considered its program in connection 
with subsidy separation and in view of the President’s directive and the interest 
and leadership of the Congress, the Board will go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible with a separation of the conpensatory and subsidy elements of mail pay. 
The Board is undertaking this work with the staff now available at a sacri- 
fice of other important work. Another serious problem at the present time is 
the number of mail rate cases on hand. It is serious from the standpoint of 
the large number and the age of these cases. Failure to expedite disposition of 
these cases and establish final rates will be against the best interests of the 
Government and the air-carrier industry. It will also delay even further the 
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work of establishing fair and equitable commercial rates and handling related 
tariff matters. 

Uniform system of accounts.—A basic and pressing problem is the revisivy 
of the uniform system of accounts. Although the Board has at the present tiie 
a uniform system of accounts and receives reports from the carriers based 0) 
this system, it is not completely sound and is badly in need of revision. Ths 
project is essential to effective ratemaking and to establishing sound route and 
operating policies. 

Routes.—The route structure o€ both domestic and international airlines must 
be reviewed if the air-transportation industry is to be placed upon a sound basis. 
To establish effective route patterns, however, requires extensive economic re 
search. Once the basic outlines of a route pattern are established, the imple 
mentation of the route pattern for local service carriers will require sharply 
increased emphasis in terms of staff time. Delays in the completion of this 
project can have progressively serious consequences upon the industry. 

Joint use of facilities —The Board believes that airlines can effect operating 
economies through consolidation of certain. of their activities, such as mainte 
nance, ticket sales, pessenger handling at airports, ete. The Board further be- 
lieves that these potential economies probably will not be realized unless active 
stimulus, predicated upon a sound factual basis and involving considera))|e 
research, is provided by the Board. 

Mergers.—If the Board is successful in establishing a desirable basic route 
pattern for the continental trunk lines, the net result will be to encourage wer-. 
gers, interlocking agreements, etc. This will substantially increase the Board s 
workload in connection with such matters. The Board does not now have suffi 
cient personnel to handle complex merger problems in any appreciable volume 
The benefits which would accrue from a sound route pattern would not be realized 
unless sufficient staff is available to handle mergers and related activities. 

Foreign air transportation.—As the various foreign governments stabiltze their 
economic situations they are entering more and more into international air 
carrier operations. ‘Chis results in an increased number of negotiations requiring 
not only more intensive staff work, from an analytical standpoint, but also more 
effective negotiation, The Board considers it essential to carry on negotiations 
and related staff work in connection with international problems more effectively 
and with greater speed. 

Economic enforcement.—The present staff of the Board engaged in this work 
is wholly insufficient for the task of investigating and taking expeditious enforce- 
ment action in the number of serious violations arising from widespread opera- 
tions, both domestic and foreign, of the air-transport industry. The Board feels 
that it would be quite serious to continue this work at the present unsatisfactory 
level of effectiveness, handling only a part of the most important cases and 
processing those on a delayed-schedule basis with inadequate investigation and 
preparation. Despite all efforts to increase efficiency and handle cases on a 
selective basis the work continues to fall behind. 

Litigation.—The number of litigation cases involving the Board has been rap- 
idly increasing. During the fiscal year 1948, a total of 9 litigation cases devel- 
oped; 14 during 1949; 24 during 1950; and 31 during 1951. These cases must 
be handled in accordance with the time limits and rules established by the 
courts. Therefore, this growing volume over which the Board has no control, 
results in diversion of personnel from work of relatively greater importance ani 
higher priority. 

Safety activities.-—In this field it is considered essential to broaden the scope 
of safety work and to intensify accident-prevention efforts at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Additional technicians, particularly one in the field of electronics, 
are urgently needed. The estimates for 1952 include placing greater emphasis 
on maintaining pilot proficiency and training of technical personnel engaged 
in safety work. ‘The Board feels that it is of great importance for the Board's 
limited technical staff, whose duties involve investigation of aircraft accidents 
or promulgation of safety regulations to be fully and completely familiar with 
operating practices and problems as well as technical developments affecting 
design and instrumentation. 

Housekeeping activities.—The 1952 estimates contain provision for taking over 
from the Department of Commerce the remaining housekeeping functions, in 
cluding fund accounting, procurement, and payroll preparation, which have 
heretofore been performed by the Department for the Board. With the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office and the Secretary of 
Commerce, these functions were transferred to the Board as of July 1, 1951. 
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This change enables the Board to comply with the provisions of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1950 and the Anti-Deficiency Act, as amended. It will also 
provide for more efficient management and control of activities. Unless addi- 
tional funds are provided the cost of these functions must be met at the expense 
of other important work. The Board has been informed that compensating 
adjustments have been made in the appropriation request for the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Board is charged under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
with he development of an air-transporation system adapted to the needs of, 
among other things, the national defense. From its inception, therefore, na- 
tional defense considerations have necessarily influenced the formulation of 
the Board's regulatory policies. This influence becomes more pronounced 
during a period such as the current emergency. Participation in work of the 
Air Coordinating Committee; the Air Transport Mobilization Survey of NSRB; 
claimant responsibilities under the Defense Production Act for air-transport 
aircraft ; special exemptions to permit certain carriers, or groups of carriers, to 
render service relating to defense activities; pomulgation of special civil air 
regulations, all involve extensive staff activity directly related to mobilization. 
This work can be done only by diversion of staff from other high priority work. 

It is the Board's belief that the increase of $400,000 requested in the 1952 
estimates, which contain provision for accomplishing the above objectives, is 
the minimum amount required to permit the Board to do the kind of a job which 
the Congress would want done. The Board, therefore, feels compelled to request 
that the reduction of $350,000 reflected in the House bill be restored in its en- 
tirety. It is further requested that wherever possible the Board be exempted 
from economy riders such as the so-called Jensen amendment. The effect of 
such riders on an agency such as the Board with its relatively small staff and 
unusually wide range of activities could be to reduce staff in some areas of the 
Board’s work to such a point as to render it completely ineffective and with 
serious consequences in related areas. 


Civit AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 9, 1951. 
Hon. EpwWin C, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: As I have indicated to you previously, discussions 
have been underway with the parties to the Big Four mail-rate proceeding— 
i. e., American Airlines, Inc.; Eastern Air Lines, Inc.; Trans-World Airlines, 
Inc.; and United Air Lines, Inc.; and the intervenors, Flying Tiger Line, Inc.; 
Slick Airways, Inc.; and the Post Office Department. 

As a result of these conferences the Big Four carriers have agreed to accept ° 
a mail rate of 63 cents per ton-mile for the period from the institution of the 
proceeding for each carrier through December 31, 1950, and from January 1, 1951, 
for the future a compensatory rate of 45 cents per ton-mile. The intervenors 
have indicated they will not ebject to the rate. Under the proposed program 
it is anticipated that the Board will issue a new order to show cause proposing 
the new rates and, that thereafter the case can be completed very quickly. The 
net effect of this settlement will be to require the return to the Government of 
approximately $5,000,000 as of March 31, 1951, from the Big Four carriers. 

The Board has also further considered its program in connection with subsidy 
separation and in view of the President’s directive and the interest and leader- 
ship of the Congress, as evidenced by the activities of your committee and the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Board will go for- 
ward as rapidly as possible with a separation of the compensatory and subsidy 
elements of mail pay. 

The Board proposes on or before September 30, 1951, to submit to the President 
and the Congress a special report which will be an administrative separation by 
the Board of the compensatory and subsidy elements of mail pay for all the 
domestic air carriers. This report will be in two parts. The first part will show 
the separation for the period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, i. e., the fiscal year 
1952, and the second part of the report will be for the fiscal year 1953. 

On July 1, 1952, a similar special report will be submitted to the President and 
the Congress with respect to international air carriers (including territorial 
and overseas carriers) covering the fiscal year 1953. 
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Information similar to that to be contained in the special reports will there- 
after be furnished on an annual basis to the President and the Congress. Sub 
sidy determinations will be made in connection with the processing of individual 
domestic mail-rate cases going to hearing or conference after September 30, 1951, 
and for all other mail-rate cases (international, territorial, and overseas) going 
to hearing or conference after June 30, 1952. It is, of course, understood and 
should be recognized that the separation of subsidy in hearings and conferences 
after September 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952, respectively, will be adjusted to be 
in conformity with such legislation as the Congress may enact. 

The Board hopes that the Congress will proceed as expeditiously as possible 
to the finalization of separation legislation to the end that the Board’s program 
may be geared to such legislation at a stage early enough to avoid any conflict 
between the two. Pending such legislation, however, the Board proposes to go 
forward with its program as above indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonALD W. Nyrop, Chairman. 
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STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 2295 


Tue Jupicriary 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


(The following information was furnished by the Judiciary with 
respect to reductions made by the House :) 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SALARIES 
(House bill, p. 48) 
(House hearings, p. 2) 


NIN sci ch da ce a as eat ee $928, 000 
Appropriations for 1951__- ine ‘ eet: 915, 000 
House allowance____._..____ . pre. S2 : ; - 928,000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 20) 


“Supreme Court of the United States.—The appropriation for the Supreme 
Court is made up of four subitems, namely: ‘Salaries, ‘Printing and binding 
Supreme Court reports,’ ‘Miscellaneous expenses,’ and ‘Care of the building 
and grounds.’ The full amount of the budvet request of $1,238,250 for these items 
has been allowed. This is an increase of $20,750 over the amount appropriated 
for 1951. The increase will provide funds for an additional law clerk for Mr. 
Justice Douglas, who was the only Justice of the Court having only one law clerk; 
and $15,140 for increases in costs which are beyond administrative control.” 


PRINTING AND BINDING SUPREME CourRT REPORTS 
( House bill, p. 48) 
(House hearings, p. 6) 
ace Si a8) EA 8 $91, 200 
Appropriations for 1951___ ee : 2b Sadie 91, 200 
House allowance , 200 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 20) 


See quotation from report in connection with item for “Salaries, Supreme 
Court.” 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 48) 
(House hearings, p. 7) 


Estimate____ a le $58, 350 
Appropriations for 1951 52, 100 
House allowance ; 58, 350 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 20) 


See quotation from report in connection with item for “Salaries, Supreme 
Court.” 
CARE OF THE BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


(House bill, p. 48) 
( House hearings, p. 10) 
Estimate $160, 700 


Appropriations for 1951 : 59, 200 
House allowance 160, 700 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 20) 


See quotation from report in connection with item for “Salaries, Supreme 
Court.” 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 49) 


(House hearings, p. 11) 
Estimate_____- See 
Appropriations for 1951 
House allowance__-_ 

AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 

No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


“Court of Customs and Patent Appeals.—The committee has approved the 
budget request of $194,500, an increase of $2,300 over the amount appropriated 
for 1951. The increase will provide for the cost of within-grade salary advan 
ments.” 


CUSTOMS COURT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 49) 
(House hearings, p. 13) 
Estimate 


Appropriations for 1951 
House allowance (a reduction of $5,300 from the estimate) 433, 165 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


“Customs court.—The amount, $433,165, an increase of $15,700 over the 1951 
appropriation and a reduction of $5,300 in the amount of the budget estimate, is 
recommended, Four additional clerical and stenographic employees were re- 
quested in the budget request. The increase provided will allow the addition 
of two of these positions and will provide for statutory in-grade salary advance- 
ments.” 


COURT OF CLAIMS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 49) 


(House hearings, p. 20) 


Estimate 590, 000 
Appropriations for 1951 575, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $10,200 from the estimate) 579, 800 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


No request is made by the judiciary to change the Howse bill. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


“Court of Claims.—The bill includes $579,800 for salaries and expenses which 
is a reduction of $10,200 from the budget estimate and $4,800 above the amount 
appropriated for 1951. This amount will provide for statutory increases in 
salary costs but does not allow the increase of 1.9 man-years of employment upon 
which the budget estimate was based.” 


ReEpaArrRS TO BUILDINGS 
(House bill, p. 50) 


(House hearings, p. 23) 
Estimate ..-. $159, 100 
Appropriations for 1951 10, 700 
House allowance (a reduction of $150,000 from the estimate) _—________ 9, 100 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


“The committee recommends $9,100 for ‘Repairs and improvements’, a reduc- 
tion of $150,000 in the budget estimate and a decrease of $1,600 under the appro- 
priation for 1951. The budget included $150,000 for structural alterations, addi- 
tions, and other improvements to the Court of Claims Building, for which funds 
have previously been requested and disallowed. Testimony by the court officials 
was to the effect that they would have no objection if the committee did not 
grant the requested $150,000 at this time.” 
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OTHER COURTS AND SERVICES 
HAWAII 
(House bill, p. 50) 


(House hearings, p. 36 


Estimate ____- F * $124, 500 
Appropri: tions for Uti ; 106, 500 
House allowance (a reduction of $4,; 500 from the estimates) 120, 000 


1 Includes $7,500 contained in H. Doc. 162. 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


“Salaries, Justices and Judges, Territory of Hawaii.—$120,000 has been allowed 
for this item, which is $4,500 below the budget estimate and $13,500 above the 
amount available in 1951. The amount allowed is sufficient to cover statutory 
salary costs and will provide for the salary of one additional judge for a portion 
of the year. Testimony before the committee was to the effect that the additional 
authorized judge has not yet been appointed. The reduction of $4,500 represents 
the saving estimated to result from this delay in appointment.” 


SALARIES OF JUDGES 
(House bill, p, 50) 
(House hearings, p. 37) 
Estimate Saal ae CR a oak $5, 138, 125 


Appropriations for 19: * Biliadi a . 5, 095, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $18, 125 from the estim: ites) fs 5, 120, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


‘Salaries of Judges.—The bill includes $5,120,000 for this item, a reduction of 
$18,125 below the budget request and $25,000 above the amount appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1951. An increase of $43,125 was requested to pay the salaries of 
two new district judges at $15,000 per annum each for the northern district of 
Illinois and the salary of one new judge for the district of Guam is authorized 
by Public Law 691 and Public Law 630, Eighty-first Congress. Since there are 
existing vacancies it is felt that the amount recommended is sufficient.” 


SALARIES OF CLERKS OF COURTS 
(House bill, p. 50) 


(House hearngs, p. 38) 


Metimate 2.5.2... ‘ a $4, 614, 000 
Appropriations for 1951_- a 4, 470, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $94,000 from the estimates) 4, 520, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 21) 


“Salaries of clerks of courts—The amount $4,520,000, an increase of $50,000 
over the appropriation for 1951, and a reduction of $94,000 in the budget esti- 
mate is recommended. The funds requested for reclassification of positions 
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have not been allowed. Examination of the hearings will disclose that United 
States district court clerks offices are maintained at several locations at which 
a total of less than 50 cases (civil and criminal combined but excluding bank- 
ruptecy and naturalization) were commenced during the fiscal year 1950. It is 
felt that the locations of these offices should be carefully examined and that all 
unnecessary offices should be eliminated.” 


PROBATION SYSTEM 
(House bill, p. 50) 


(House hearings, p. 50) 


Estimate ; Lopes _. $2, 198, 700 
Appropriations for 1951 , 2, 145, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $18,700 from the estimates). 2, 180, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(pp. 21, 22) 
“Probation system.—The amount of $2,180,000 is approved for salaries of 
probation officers and their clerical assistants. This is a decrease of $18,700 


below the amount requested and an increase of $35,000 over the amount available 
in 1951. The only increase requested was to cover statutory salary costs. How- 


ever, the budget was based on an average lapse of only 7 man-years, whereas 
the lapse in 1950 was 11 man-years. It is believed that savings due to lapses 


will absorb the reduction recommended.” 


SALARIES OF CRIERS 
(House bill, p. 51) 


(House hearings, p. 51) 
Estimate s $542, 300 
Appropriations for 1951 ; 520, 000 
House allowance 542, 300 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22 
“Salaries of criers.—The budget estimate of $542,300 is approved for the sal- 
aries of criers, This is an increase of $22,300 over the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1951 and is to provide for the cost of within-grade promotions, 
the additional cost of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, and will provide 


for three new criers to serve the additional judges authorized by recent acts of 
Congress.”’ 


FEES OF COMMISSIONERS 
(House bill, p. 51) 


(House hearings, p. 52) 
Estimate : $543, 000 
Appropriations for 1951_____- this ion ates kcc 75, 000 
House allowance - Sehee Sk. 5 543, 000 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22) 


“Fees of Commissioners.—The bill includes $548,000 for this item which is the 
same as the amount requested, and $68,000 above the amount available in 1951 
The committee’s recommendation is based on the moderate but steady increase 
in the amount of fees earned by Commissioners during the last two fiscal yeurs 
and indications that this trend will continue during the fiscal year 1952.” 


FEES OF JURORS 
(House bill, 51) 


(House hearings, p. 53) 
puis oo eg a Lele re Sor asta alae ben eked ed civmtaee ee ee, O00 
Appropriations for 19% 51: 
Annual act, 1951__ : eaten $2, 700, 000 
Supplemental act, 1951___- ; , 200, 000 , 900, 000 


House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 from the estimates)... 2, SOO, 000 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22 
“Fees of jurors.—The amount $2,800,000, a reduction of $100,000 from both 
the request and the amount available in 1951, is recommended for this item.” 
MISCELLANEOUS SALARIES 
(House bill, p. 52) 


(House hearings, p. 5 
Estimate : : : $2, 682, 700 
Appropriations for 19% 51. ere : 2, 600, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $12,700 from the estimates ) - 2, 670, OW) 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 


EXTRACT FROM. HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22) 


Miscellaneous salaries.—$2,670,000 has been allowed for this item which is 
an increase of $70,000 over the appropriation for 1951 and a reduction from the 
request of $12,700. The increase will provide $56,650 for statutory salary in- 
creases in 1952. It is recognized that some additional clerical and stenographic 
assistance will be needed by the additional judges recently authorized. The 
two additional positions for the Register of Wills are approved. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 53) 


(House hearings, p. 58) 
Estimate 
Appropriations for 1951__ seni 675, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $45,800 from the estimate) THO, OOO 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Judiciary requests the following amendment : 
Page 53, line 11, strike out “$750,000” and insert “$795,800,” the estimate, or 
an inerease of $45,S00. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22) 


“Miscellaneous exrpenses.—The amount $750,000 is included in the bill for this 
item. This is a reduction of $45,800 from the request and an increase of $75,000 
over the amount appropriated for 1951. However, the committee received a 
request for a supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1951 for this item 
in the amount of $56,300. While this request was received too late to be appro- 
priated for 1951, the committee was advised that the items of expense such as 
increased costs for telephone rentals and legal materials and the cost of trans- 
porting household goods and effects for the personnel of the newly created District 
Court of Guam could be absorbed in 1951 by deferring until 1952 certain other 
necessary expenditures. Thus, the effective increase recommended for 1952 is 
actually only $18,700. Since the costs of many of the purchases made under this 
item have increased the amount allowed will permit little or no expansion of such 
purchases above the current level.” 

The amount provided for miscellaneous expenses of the courts in the appro- 
priation as passed by the House, $750,000, is less than the minimum requisite 
for reasonable service and it is requested that it be increased to the amount of 
the estimate, $795,800. The following table shows the amounts expended for 
the various purposes served by the appropriation in the fiseal year 1951, an 
allocation among the severa! objects of the amount of the appropriation granted 
by the House for 3952, and the amounts which are considered a minimum in 


me 


order to provide reasonable facilities for the courts in 1952. 


Appropriation for miscellaneous expenses of the courts for 1952 


Administra- 
tive alloca- Amounts 
Expendi- tion of estimated to 
Object classification tures in amount be requisite 
1951 allowed by for reason- 
House for able service 
1952 


Transportation of things ! Aye ; ’ $18, 300 $18, 500 $18, 500 
Communication services !__.._........_. tan wabeciiea de 190, 000 | 210, 000 210, 000 
Rents and utility services ! ey sa Pe eh 2 21, 857 | 22, 000 22, 000 
Printing and reproduction !_______. Fue ee 75, 785 78, 700 90, 000 
Other contractual services: 
Psychiatric examinations '.__.___.....__. at's 857 1, 000 1, 000 
Transcripts in forma pauperis ! ; 7 | 23, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
Miscellaneous services !___....- a re | 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
Supplies and materials_....................-. gina cael 92, 900 94, 300 94, 300 
Equipment: 
General office eae pshanesig kaon ti ea 14,715 | 29, 800 | 42, 200 
Lawbooks, accessions ._.._............ aie 11, 400 25, 700 | 47, 800 
Lawbooks, continuations !_._._______- : pata aitalhx oe 206, 186 220, 000 | 220, 000 





aes ee 675, 000 | 750, 000 | 795, 800 





' Uncontrollable or controllable only in limited degree. 


The classes of expenditures which are underlined in the table are uncon- 
trollable or controllable only to a limited degree. For instance, although the 
administrative office makes a continuous study of the telephone arrangements of 
the courts for the purpose of promoting economy consistently with efficiency, 
adequate telephone service has to be provided. Transcripts in forma pauperis 
have to be supplied when the courts pursuant to the statute order the furnishing 
of transcripts at the cost of the Government to litigants who are unable to pay 
for them. The continuation of existing lawbooks in the court libraries is neces- 
sary in order to maintain the value of the investment already made in the law 
works. which are thus kept current. Every one of the classes of expenditures 
underscored is either required by statute or indispensable to the functioning of 
the courts. 

_ If the appropriation is reduced from the estimate of $795,800 to the sum of 
$750,000 allowed by the House, it will still be necessary to provide for the indis- 
pensable classes of expenditures. So the allocation in the second column of the 
table provides of necessity for the estimated cost of such provisions without 
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diminution, and puts the reduction of $45,800 made by the House against expenses 
that it is possible to forego, even though the result is injurious to the courts. 
Necessarily under this policy the allocations for office equipment and lawbooks 
go down. 

As the table shows, the amounts allocated for transportation of things, rents 
and utility services, psychiatric eXaminations, miscellaneous contractual serv- 
ices, which include as a major item repairs of office equipment such as type- 
writers, and supplies and materials, both under the appropriation as provided by 
the House and under the estimate as shown in the second and third columns, 
respectively, conform closely with the actual expenditures in the fiscal year 1951. 
The amount allocated for communications services is increased approximately 
10 percent because in the last years on account of the increase in telephone and 
telegraph rates authorized by regulatory commissions and still going on, the 
cost of communications services has gone up approximately 10 percent each year. 
The amount for printing and binding is increased approximately 20 percent 
because of the steady increase in the price of printing reflecting higher cost of 
both paper and labor. Provision is made for an increase in the cost of transcripts 
in forma pauperis from $23,000 expended in 1951 to $30,000, because of indications 
that in this fiscal year there will be a considerable increase in the number of 
eases in which indigent defendants will be entitled under the statute to be 
furnished with transcript without charge. Provision is made for an increase in 
the cost of continuations of lawbooks from $206,186 expended in 1951 to $220,000 
because the cost of these services is continuing to increase, and also the number 
of workers in the libraries of the courts through the provision for additional! 
judges authorized in recent years, is greater than ever before. 

As already stated, provisions for the types of facilities underlined in the table 
are indispensable for compliance with statutes or the functioning of the courts, 
and the cost will have to be met whatever the amount of the total appropriation. 
The estimates of cost for 1952 shown in the table are the best that can be made 
and are believed to be conservative. The result is that only what is left out of 
whatever the total appropriation may be, will be available for the purchase of 
typewriters and other office machines for the courts and accessions of lawbooks 
to keep the courts abreast of the developing law. A word will be said about 
each of these provisions. 

The sum of $29,800 which will be available for the purchase of office equipment 
if the House appropriation is followed is entirely inadequate. There are alread) 
in suspense on account of lack of funds requests for office machines and facilities 
which are needed and which would cost around $30,000, of which around $15,000 
is for typewriters, around $10,500 for dictating equipment, and nearly $4,000 for 
miscellaneous office machines. The urgency of the need for typewriters can be 
judged from the fact that of the total number of typewriters, 2,394, which were 
in the offices of the courts as of a recent date, SYS, or more than one-third were 
more than 10 years old. There is a large backlog of typewriters carried over 
from 1951 which need to be replaced and because of the factor of age more are 
reaching this point every month. Sound business practice requires the replace- 
ment of equipment when it is worn out or passes the stage of economical repair 
The amount available for this purpose needs to be raised to $42,200 as shown 
in the third column of the table. 

Similarly, provision should be made for an increase in the amount available 
for accessions of lawhooks from $25,700, the amount allocable under the appro- 
priation as passed by the House, to $47,800. The latter amount includes $18,750 
for a library for the Court of Appeals and the District Court for the District of 
Columbia in the new courthouse for the District. The need for this was clearly 
shown by Circuit Judge Prettyman and District Judge Holtzoff in testimony 
before the subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee (pp. 63-66 of 
the hearings) and by Chief Judge Laws who testified later (pp. 94-99). The 
amount represents the cost of a minimum library determined by careful selection, 
and it will be economical in that it will serve the judges of both courts. 

Deduction of the cost of the library for the District of Columbia will leave 
available for accessions of lawbooks for all other libraries of the courts, only 
$29,050. There are already held in suspense for lack of funds requests for law- 
books costing approximately $26,700. It is highly important for efficient work 
on the part of the courts that the judges should be furnished with current 
treatises on the law from time to time as they appear. For that purpose the sum 
of $47,800 for accessions, which can be allocated only if the amount of the esti- 
mate, $795,800, is appropriated, is a minimum provision. 
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When the estimate of $795,800 was prepared a year ago, it included as one 
item the sum of $13,000 for rebinding court records in the District Court for the 
District of Columbia, and the request for that was withdrawn on the hearing 
before the subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee (pp. 61-62 of the 
hearings). That expense will not be incurred. But so general and sharp has 
been the rise in price of necessary facilities for the courts that the saving of 
$13,000 will be several times consumed in the higher costs of other facilities. 
Accordingly the full amount of the estimate, namely, $795,800, will be needed 
and that will be only a minimum provision. 

This is a matter of great importance for the Federal courts. The business of 
the courts, particularly the types of cases that require a large amount of time 
and effort on the part of the judges, is now at a high point. The judges need 
every assistance which they can have in the way of efficient office facilities and 
current and convenient sources of the law. Under the appropriation in 1951 or 
under the amount allowed by the House in the pending bill for 1952 these cannot 
be furnished. For the reasons stated it is earnestly urged that the appropriation 
be increased to the full amount of the estimate. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 
(House bill, p. 53) 
(House hearings, p. 69) 
Istimate $725, 000 


Appropriations for 1951 725, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $10,000 from the estimate) 715, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 

No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 

EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22 

“Travel expenses.—The committee has allowed $715,000 for this item which 
is a reduction of $10,000 from both the 1952 request and the amount appropriated 
for 1951.” 

SALARIES OF COURT REPORTERS 
(House bill, p. 54) 
(House hearings, p. 76) 

Estimate $988, 200 


Appropriations for 1951 972, 000 
House allowance 9838, 200 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22 
“Salaries of court reporters.—The bill includes $988,200 for this item which 


is the amount of the budget request and $16,200 above the amount available 
in 1951.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS 
(House bill, p. 54) 
(House hearings, p. 78) 


Wstimate $537, 900 
Appropriations for 1951 520, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $2,900 from the estimate) 535, 000 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 22) 


“Administrative Office, salaries and expenses.—The committee has approved 
the amount of $535,000 for this item which is $15,000 above the appropriation 
for 1951 and a decrease of $2,900 from the amount requested. The amount 
allowed will provide for statutory increases in personal services costs and an in 
crease of approximately $3,000 for other objects of expenditure.” 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS, DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(House bill, p. 54) 
(House hearings, p. 80) 


a pa he i $15, 600 
APEPODTIALIONS TOF TOG... caches hh ck eneeeenaas 7,100 
House allowance (a reduction of $8,500 from the estimate) -.__.-_____ 7,100 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 23) 


“Repairs and improvements, District Court of the United States for the Dis 
trict of Columbia.—The committee has approved $7,100 for this item which is 
the same as the amount appropriated for 1951 and $8,500 below the amount re 
quested. $8,500 was requested to cover the cost of painting the corridors and 
rooms of the District Court Building. Since it was testified that the new District 
Court Building would be ready for occupancy by March 1952 and perhaps as 
early as January 1952, the committee has disallowed the item for painting the 
old building.” 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS, UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 


ee a eee ek a te 


FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA } 
(House bill, p. 54) : 
@ 
(House hearings, p. 82) 
I a i issih lene i aca nie his a hgh ewes siabccinesabensaeiiddiaptke mie eee $3, 700 
Apormeriatian: Tat TRGB snsiecc nie ennnceeenosee ei be racic aipdaeias ee tae aan 6, 200 
Te et ee ee ee Sa le ie a 3, TOO ( 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 
HOUSE REPORT 
No reference made to above item in House report. 
SALARIES OF REFEREES 
(House bill, p. 83) 


(House hearings, p. 55) 


NE on ic a cee tases ate eens dretintinpinanbird ak abbas $879, 000 
Aer Gerentiobs Bot TOG anc ccabincedben Seaniiminadicieewndes ae ee 879, 000 
EUROS “GUO WRG. 5 ki cc eienied cence haw aiesiblesselon een 879, 000 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 23) 


“Salaries of referees.—The budget estimate of $879,000 is recommended for 
this item. This is the same amount as was appropriated for the 1951 fiscal year.” 


IXPENSES OF REFEREES 
(House bill p. 55) 
(House hearings p. 86) 
Estimate ; $1, 180, 900 


Appropriations for We ene oi 995, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $90,900 from the estimate) 1, 090, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
No request is made by the Judiciary to change the House bill. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 23) 


“Haepenses of referees—The committee recommends $1,090,000 for this item 
which is a decrease of $90,900 from the budget request and an increase of $95,000 
above the amount appropriated for 1951. The major part of the increase 
requested was to cover the salaries of 35 additional clerical positions, and for an 
increase of $30,000 for part-time employment. While the committee feels that 
the request was overambitious it also recognizes that some increase in personnel 
is necessary in view of the rather large backlog of pending cases.” 


INFORMATION ON UNESCO 1950 Opnications 


(See p. 2131) 


Senator McCarran. The following material relating to obligations 
incurred by UNESCO in the calendar year 1950, which is the or gani- 
zation’s financial year, has been submitted by the State Department, 
and will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Obligations were incurred in 1950 in the amount of $7,062,794.25. 


The UNESCO document entitled “Financial Report of the Director-General 
on the Accounts of the Organization for the Year Ended December 31, 1950,” 
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shows that this total amount was obligated under appropriate administrative 


and program headings as follows: 
Part I. General policy: 


as ES | COTTON on FS CRE Se icici esa 
B. Executive Board 


Total, part I 


Part II. General administration: 
A. Office of the Director-General 
5B. Berean OF Ueteren: TOiatOes kt 8 ewe 
C. Legal Service 
D. United Nations Liaison Office in New York 
E. Statistical Office 
F. Finance and Administration: 
1. Bureau of Administrative 
Budget 
2. Bureau of the Comptroller 
3. Bureau of Personnel 
. Bureau of Central Administrative Services__.__ _- 
5. Bureau of Conference Planning 


Management 


Total, part II 


Part III. Program operations: 
1. Reconstruction: 
A> Preeram- costs... i ea 
B. Reconstruction campaign ___- 
C. Emergency action by UNESCO 


Total 


2. Education: 
A rn a occ a 
B. Clearinghouse and special activities 
C. Fundamental education 
D. Children and youth 
E. Higher and adult education 


Obligations 
$230, 816. 01 
50, 744. 97 


281, 560. 98 


136, 853. 25 
124, 183. 76 
33, 618. 31 
63, 433. 65 
49, S66. 47 


106, 350. 45 
140, 959. 06 
150, 319. 15 
000, 890. 20 

46, 721. 66 


, 853, 186. 96 


27, 376. 35 


110, 665. 12 
217, 028. 74 


355, O70. 21 


83, 166. 33 
349, 930. 62 
306, 535. 99 

86, 826. 35 

54, 455. 21 


880, 914. 


3. Natural sciences: 
A. Program costs 
B. Field science cooperation offices___..c-........__- 
C. World center of scientific liaison 
D. Encouragement of intergovernmental and nongov- 
ernmental organizations 
E. Popularization of science 


28, 861. 58 
242, 809. 96 
350, 754. 16 


20, 896 .01 
56, 760. 98 


700, 082. 69 


4. Social sciences: 
a Pe I aire csc dete pe apetpee ne 
B. International organizations in the social sciences__ 
C. Tensions affecting international understanding__~ 
D. Applied social sciences activities 


5. Philosophy and humanistic studies: 
A. Philosophy and humanistic studies._....--...____ 


Total 


126, 992. 30 


22, 398. 31 
101, 933.97 
120, 666. 85 

56, 995. 19 


301, 989. 32 


126, 992. 30 


SO 
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Part III. Program operations—Continued Obligations 
6. Cultural activities : 
A. Program costs $111, 940. 65 
B. - 110, 867.58 
C. Letters 55, 345. 95 
D. Museums 61, 001. 48 
te ecsc int aitieneiapiasaarilapae 133, 970. 6 
. Copyright 58, 047. 
. Service of cultural liaison in the Middle East 


Total 531, 174. 16 


7. Communications: 
A. Program costs 140, 877. 80 
B. Exchange of persons 226, 192. 48 
C. Mass communications—technical facilities Ns 166, 864. 06 
D. Mass communications—removal of obstacles_____-_ 67, 490. 60 
E. Mass communications—action through radio, films, 
csc sincschasecttininsaseleliladaaabseineneipsiaictaecne beac Nasnn ck Minch ls 489, 307. 41 
F. Program promotion 179, 405. 12 
G. Field operations 217, 956. 81 
1, 488, 094. 28 
8. Technical assistance: 
A. Technical assistance 823. 89 


Total 9, 823. 89 
Total, part ILI 4, 394, 141. 35 
Part IV. Common service costs: 
ee a eininapselbbabice thi diis a edLie Lia bis, D6, 463. 26 
. Rent, utilities, and maintenance of building__.._-__-___ = 33, 094, 23 


. Supplies and mater lals_——.----——- * ; 35, O71. O8 
, o41,. 3¢ 
. Staff aitfave activities a a eo Cuidatbe Ait. cinkensindin 5, O60, 42 
. Permanent equipment _____ -~- I eee Sleacp eit dieciseabl 49, S72. 61 
. Miscellaneous common costs....--__-----__ ps a ea 105, 002. O2 


Total, part IV ’ 533 904. 06 


chore, 


Grant total : 7, 062, 794.! 


The schedule of obligations as set forth in the report is part of a statement 
which carries the certification of the External Auditor as follows: 

“T have examined the foregoing statement. I have obtained all the informa- 
tion and explanations that I have required and I certify, as a result of my audit, 
that in my opinion this statement is correct. 

: “EF, N. TRIBE, 
“Comptroller and Auditor General, Great Britain, 
“Baternal Auditor.” 


Part I of the schedule shown above, under the heading “General policy,” 
records the amounts obligated for the annual general cdnference and for meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. Part II, General administration, and part IV, 
common service costs, record obligations of a general character which were in- 
curred in support of part I activities and in support of part III, program opera- 
tions. Within part IIT, the total obligation of $4,394,141.35 is shown according 
to the several programs of UNESCO and each program total, in turn, is shown 
according to subordinate activities. 

The detailed financial accounts of the organization show, under each activity 
heading, a further breakdown of costs according to an obiect of expenditure 
classification similar in many respects to that used by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The following detailed schedules of obligations show, for each pro- 
gram in part III, the component activities and the cost of each activity according 
to the detailed classification of obligations. The text associated with each 

80513—51- 
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program schedule explains, for certain key activities and subordinate expenii- 
ture categories, the purposes for which the funds were obligated. 

Those items of expenditure on which detailed explanations are provided are 
indicated on the following schedules through the use of the numbers appearing 
in parentheses after the item. These numbers provide a cross-reference to the 
relevant textual material which follows. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
A. Program costs: 
NDEI i i eas jiinaceeain $18, 020.5 
Temporary posts 721. ; 
Hospitality aes 712. 
Travel 464. ¢ 
Assistance to member states_.___._._..-._._-----_- 8, 122. 
Pe IN A cnn tsi hiecnbslanic ieee ccnhansegvionie Sb ets 4, 335. 
—— $27, 376. 35 
B. Reconstruction campaign (1): 

Information on needs: 

I I ides dcveaitenabcanibmke 45, O85. 

CD IG i esses irininiasecsacsensb idea lia iide 4, 587.5 

a a a ME 3, 863. 

Travel 7, 0038.5 

Contractual printing 19, O84. 

Communications, supplies, 2, 529. 

Purchase of furniture 100. 

Purchase of equipment 100. 

82, 353. 
Cooperation with UN, specialized agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations : 

STURN NNND «(NEI ssa iceceeeiscstendcesetiiratienenbcnanbeekh 10, 868 

Nee 541. 

TTR YVOE Or Gelerntee oe oi occ ccedaae 328. 

Cost-of-living allowance 1, O83. 

etree costs. ii ee a De 15, 490. 3§ 

110, 665. 


Emergency action by UNESCO (2 217, 028. 7 


70. 21 

(1) Reconstruction campaign, $110,665.12——In order to provide voluntary 
organizations with information about educational reconstruction needs of de- 
vustated areas, field surveys in the Middle East, Burma, France, Greece, India, 
and Indonesia were carried out, when other methods of collecting data did not 
prove adequate. 

During 1950, UNESCO developed a gift-coupon plan. This device enables groups 
to buy 25-cent stamps, which are later converted into coupons in $10 denomina- 
tions. These are sent to needy educational institutions and groups to meet needs, 
previously verified. The coupons may be used to purchase educational materials 
from designated suppliers and UNESCO redeems the coupons. This plan got 
under way in the United States in 1950 and has since’ been adopted by the United 
Kingdom and France. It enables individual donors and individual recipients to 
be in direct touch with each other. 

(2) Emergency action by UNESCO, $217,028.74.—In 1950 UNESCO allocated 
funds for direct assistance as follows: 

Austria (mainly scientific equipment )_— ~~~ cache ta eae tse, 00) 

Burma (scientific ¢ equipment and book coupons) — ai o skre seca 5, OOO 

China (paid into the special China reconstruction fund: $17 000 were 
earmarked from this fund for the distribution of coupons for scientific 
equipment and $21,000 were used for the purchase of printing equip- 

ment for the printing ef schoolbooks) __~- ~ 15, 000 
Czechoslovakia (scientific equipment). ~~ ; f ‘ach, yp GUO 
Eeuador (construction of a UNESCO school) 

France (various equipment for high schools, book coupons and inter- 
national work camp)-_---— oes i ere as meaner | ee 

Greece (library equipment and radio sets) ~~ _-- se . ‘ 8, DOU 

Hungary (scientific equipment)——_-_- Ste hie ste soll ; ee 8, 000 
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India (for Assam: purchase of educational equipment and organization 

of international work camps) $14, 500 
Indonesia (material for the Lembang Observatory )__—- “ 4, 000 
Iran (book coupons ) a li a a i casi agen ‘ ptr Set 5, 000 
Italy (scientific equipment, book coupons) - 8, 000 
Philippines (scientific equipment, library and museum “equipment, tools 

for handicraft schools) - za 6, 000 
Palestinian refugee children (book coupons ‘and teac hers’ salaries ) L 8,332 
Poland (scientific equipment, book coupons, equipment for handicapped 

children, Museum equipment) ee ee? SS, OOD 
Yugoslavia (book coupons and coupons for scientific equipment ) cam OP 
Reserve ; 388 


Total i 182, 000 


Remaining funds in the amount of $35,028.74 were used for international 
yoluntary work camps and children’s communities. 


EDUCATION 
A. Program costs: 
Established 
Representation 
Temporary posts 
Hospitality : 
Travel 2, ot ; 
Assistance to member States ( 1 ) 35, 954. 86 
RN Ra 9, 445. 92 
$83, 166. 33 
B. Clearinghouse and special activities : 
General education clearinghouse: 
NUNS ii lea ccc thadiasshareemtncciestdn 27, 866. 2 
NT eo i isin ec ae 2, 918. § 
Fees 6, 065. 2 
hale il cen sg pens hari Nek nl chan oes _. 5,443. 65 
Grants-in-aid : 250. 
Contracts with nongovernmental orgar- 
izations: 
Bureau of International Education. $16, 200 
Organization of Childhood Edu- 
cation 
———._ 20, 100. 
Contractual printing 9, 461. 4 
Transportation of things 115. 
Purchase of books 959. 5 
83, 179. 97 
ducational missions: 
REITER SONU a ce ee ein 12, 382. 
Travel 3, 802. 
Assistance to member states: 
Mission to Burma (2) ~~---~.--... $38, 300 
Mission to Bolivia (3) 30, 000 
Mission to India (4) 17, 000 
Experts to’ Thailand (5) 11, 650 
Mission to Afghanistan (6) 10, 650 
Experts to Philippines (7) 21, 100 
———. 128, 700. 00 
—— 144, 884. 73 
Educational seminars (8) : 
Established 1 18, 513. 59 
Temporary posts Bod cots wee ae 2, 407. 64 
eek G Sea hei ‘ 45, 011. 93 
Hospit: lity i : 512. 35 


- oo 
Tr ray ot . ; 3 aa 32 


as ) 
7, 000. 00 
‘ ‘ontr: actual velatine.. cia meal Si thsebcbemins ’ 185. 64 
Purchase of books OE 567. 34 
Other (communications, rent, ete.) 6, O61. ST 
——_————_ 83, 760. 68 
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B. Clearinghouse and special activities—Continued 
Improvement of textbooks and teaching materials: 
Established posts 
OTE ONE ei isis incase endenridacebinanini 
I iio ccnc cs escent edn nemesis save ethane ttle erate 
Travel 
Travel of delegates to conferences and meetings_ 
Contractual printing 
——_——_———. $15, 602. 57 
Dstt COME. kno iicciecacicncensesdiinnigneebiseeeias 22. 502. 67 


349, 930. 62 
C. Fundamental education: 

I Nw eenireescnncinseni ellen 77, 665. 
TN ic asenstn eens ep enidegirmnlighaaeelaipias 3, 903. £ 
I ge ole ceegiee Ga 1, 505. 
Fees (9) 37, 320. 
Travel 10, 929. 
Assistance to member states: 

Haiti pilot project (10) 

Latin-America center (11) 


——— 125, 000. 
Contractual printing 18, 869. 06 
nc oro omannesianewaanes 1, 263. 75 
Purchase of furniture 1, 429. 66 
Purchase of equipment 286. 14 
Other (supplies, transportation of things, ete.)_. 1,791.70 
Distributed costs 26, 571. 96 


306, 535. 99 
D. Children and youth: 
Education for international understanding: 
Seen INN ns cask eee 26, 887. 
Temporary posts 2, 213. 
NN Se os cadens am eheaanine 160. 00 
Te discs botnet pee nace asain eae eaaaian memnaeas miami 4, 736. 40 
Travel 1, 985. 13 
Travel of delegates to conferences and meet- 
ings —. 5, 494. 45 
Grants-in-aid: World Federation of United 
PERO CC UNI cess cow teenie 4, 800. 00 
Contractual printing . 05 
ee 47, B50, 55 
Handicapped children: 
en SN ne oe cannieiemichilaeds . 68 
> OO 
129 
Contractual printing 939. 53 
Other 97. 84 
———— eee J8 G05, 26 
Arts in general education: 
NR en oo ak ieee 9, 553. 30 
12. 50 
466. 52 
10, 032. 32 
CN ee er hs scadenioac eine beieaaaaersndaal 10, 538. 22 
86, 826. 35 
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BE. Higher and adult education: 
Work with universities : 
$4, 284. 
580. 
735. 
Contracts with nongovernmental 
organizations: 
International Universities Bu- 


International Association of 
University Professors and 
Lecturers 


18, 250. 00 


$23, 849. 79 


F. Adult education: 
Established posts 19, 192. 45 
497. 
Travel of delegates to conferences and meet- 
ROP ld cs bOSs a poles oka tio 
Contractual printing 
. 79 
Distributed costs 27. 63 


54, 455. 21 


Grand total . 880, 914. 50 


PROGRAM COSTS 


(1) Assistance to member states, $35,954.86.—In its program of education for 
international understanding UNESCO has continuously collaborated with the 
United Nations in’ teaching about the UN. An important new development in 
this field was undertaken in 1950 in connection with the campaign in Korea. 
In September of that year, the Executive Board of UNESCO authorized the 
development of a set of publications explaining the concept of collective security 
in its relation to the war in Korea. By the end of 1950, $35,954.86 had been 
obligated under an allotment of $40,000. This will be supplemented by 1951 
funds, as the work is still in progress. 

The publications will consist of— 

(1) Three pamphlets of information, written respectively in English, 
French, and Spanish, for the use of teachers in secondary schools and 
teachers of adult students, 

(2) Three guides to teachers, prepared separately in English, French, 
and Spanish, which are based on the pamphlets and which suggest practical 
ways of presenting the subject in class. 

(83) Three books, written separately in English, French, and Spanish, 
aimed at a university audience and explaining the historical development 
of the idea of collective security and its application through United Nations 
action in Korea. 

(4) Two wall charts, each in English, French, and Spanish, to be used 
in schools to explain, in pictorial form, the idea of collective security and the 
positive methods of working for peace. 

The publications are being developed in close collaboration with the United 
Nations. The plans of publication have been formulated by UNESCO personnel 
working with the Secretariat of the United Nations in New York, and all ma- 
terial prepared has been checked with the United Nations. The process of 
developing the plans of publications, selecting the authors, and preparing the 
manuseripts has taken up to the present time. Specifically: 

(1) One pamphlet in French, written by Mr. Jean Dupury, lawyer and 
member of the French delegation to the United Nations, is already printed. 
The pamphlet in Spanish, written by Prof. Guillermo Francovich, rector of 
the University of Sucre in Bolivia, is with the printer. The pamphlet in 
English, written by Dr. A. Appadorai, Secretary General of the Indian 
Council for World Affairs, is ready to go to press. 

(2) Of the three guides to teachers, one is with the printer and the other 
two are being revised before being sent to the printer. The guide in French 
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is being written by Mr. Paul Feraud, primary school inspector of Paris; the 
one in Spanish is being written by Dr. Diego Gonzalez, superintendent of 
schools of Habana, Cuba; and the one in English is being written by Mr. 
John Spencer, of Harrogate Training College in England. 

(3) Of the three books, two have reached the stage of a final revision of 
the manuscripts. The book in French is being written by Prof. Georges 
Scelle, professor of international law at the University of Paris, and Secre- 
tary General of the Academy of International Law at The Hague; the one in 
Spanish is being written by H. E. Mr. Antonio Castro Leal, permanent 
Mexican delegate to UNESCO; and the one in English is being written by 
Mr. Andrew Martin, international lawyer and lecturer at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, England. 

(4) The two wall charts are being prepared by the Bureau of Current 
Affairs, and will be distributed in about 2 weeks. 

The publications, on completion, will be sent in considerable quantity to the 
relevant ministry or to the National Commission of UNESCO in each member 
state. It is the responsibility of the member state to translate the material as 
necessary and to put it to the best possible use. 

The initial distribution is free. In the case of the pamphlets and guides, there 
will be a free distribution of 10,000 copies in each of the three languages, 
Similarly, 10,000 copies of each of the wall charts will be distributed in each 
language. The decision has not yet been made as to the number of copies of 
the books to be distributed free. 


CLEARINGHOUSE AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Educational missions 


(2) Assistance to member states: Mission to Burma, $38,300.—The fourth 
session of the general conference of UNESCO instructed the Director-General 
to arrange for educational missions to member states, at their request, and with 
their financial cooperation, for the purpose of making surveys, advising and 
assisting in educational improvement, particularly in war-devastated or less 
developed regions. 

On the 16th of March 1950 a contract was executed between UNESCO and the 
Government of Burma whereby the Organization agreed to send to Burma a 
consultative educational mission to study the following subjects: 

(1) Fundamental and adult education ; 

(2) The development of compulsory, elementary education ; 

(3) Secondary education, including technical and vocational guidance; 

(4) Education and training of teachers ; 

(5) Administrative and financial aspects of the above educational subject 
fields. 

Burma based its request on the need for a thorough reorganization of school 
teaching and of mass education at a time when Burma had just become independ- 
ent and was emerging from a civil war. 

Provision was made for the mission to submit its report and recommendations 
to the Government of Burma and to assist the Government in carrying out such 
of the recommendations as it found acceptable. The contract, as amended by a 
supplement executed later in the year provided for a financial contribution 
to the work of the mission by UNESCO in an amount not to exceed $35,500. 
This was to finance the services of a head of mission for 1 year and of two men- 
bers, one of whom was to stay in Burma for 1 year, and the other for a period 
not exceeding 6 months. The selection of the members of the mission was to be 
made with the agreement of Burma. 

Under the contract, UNESCO pays the fees of the members, their travel to 
and from Burma, representation costs, the expense of postal, radio and cable 
services, the purchase and transportation of books and materials outside Burma, 
and the cost of publishing French and English editions of the final report. 

3urma agreed to provide three technical consultants on a full-time basis, 
a secretarial staff of two senior steno-typists and other necessary clerical assist 
ance, all necessary travel facilities, and pay for all travel expenses incurred 
within Burma by the members of the mission and the members of the technical 
and secretarial staff and to provide office space and facilities, including equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Dr. Richard Tisinger, a United States citizen of Portland, Oreg., on the staff 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior, 
was engaged as head of mission under a contract signed December 5, 190U. 
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Dr. Tisinger was engaged both as head of mission and as a specialist in the 
field of elementary education, finance, and administrative problems. The con- 
tract provides for 12 months of work as a member of the mission, and for the 
payment by UNESCO of a fee equivalent to $700 per month, and for a subsistence 
allowance while in Burma of the equivalent of $300 a month. 

On the 15th of November 1950, UNESCO engaged Dr. Luciano Hernandez 
Cabrero, Director of Federal Education for the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
as a second member of the mission. Dr. Cabrero’s contract provides for a fee 
equivalent to $650 per month, and a subsistence allowance equivalent to $300 
per month while in Burma. 

On November 23, 1950, UNESCO engaged Dr. Francis T, Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, as the third mem- 
ber of the mission and the one to serve for a period of 6 months. The personal- 
service contract provided for a fee of the equivalent of $650 per month and for 
a subsistance allowance equivalent to $300 per month while in Burma. 

The amount of the contract commitment, $38,300, constitutes an obligation 
on the 1950 funds of UNESCO. This amount is exclusive of the amount of 
about $2,000 which is the estimated cost of publishing the final report, and 
which will be paid for from 1951 funds. 


The obligation of $38,300 consists of the following individual items : 
Personne! : 
Head of mission____—_- &8, 400 
Second member of mission. __~_- » 2.360 
Third member of mission___-~-_~- ; 8, 900 
Fees for translation of report—_ oat 7 us 150 
Subsistence allowance 
$29, 250 


Travel: 
(1) United States of America-Paris-Rangoon-Paris- United 
A ie ee ee 4 . OF 
(2) Mexico City-Paris-Rangoon-Paris-Mexico City____--.. 2, 268 
(3) Canada-Paris-Rangoon-Paris-Canada tat 2, 390 
aa 6, 650 
Books and documents, communications, technical equipment (to be 


returned to UNESCO), provision for medical emergencies, personal 
equipment, insurance__ PORE Ze os 2, 400 


Total See eee 38, 300 


The Government of Burma has received the draft report of the mission and 
has agreed that it should be published. Dr. Tisinger and Dr. Cabrero are re- 
maining in Burma for the second phase of the project, i. e., assistance to Burma 
in the implementation of specific recommendations. At the sixth session of 
the General Conference of UNESCO in Paris, just concluded, Dr. Htin Aung, 
chairman of the Burmese delegation, referred to the place of the work of the 
mission in the education program of his country in a speech before the plenary 
meeting. He said: 

“The UNESCO Educational Mission on Fundamental Edueation, which has 
been working in Burma for the last 6 months, has submitted its report and its 
advice on this program of fundamental education. In addition, with effect from 
the ist of April of this year, that is, the beginning of our new academic year, 
the Government has introduced free education in the country. From the lower 
classes of the primary schools to post-graduate classes of the university, edu- 
cation is entirely free. And this is in addition to a general increase in the 
number and value of scholarships for students of high merit. Therefore, the 
Government of my country has undertaken a very bold step forward in the course 
of perpetual and universal peace, because my country shares with UNESCO the 
belief that strife and struggle in this world are due to ignorance and misunder- 
standing, and that this monster, ignorance, can be felled only by the magic spear 
of knowledge and better understanding.” 

(3) Assistance to member states: Mission to Bolivia, $30,000.—In February 
of 1950 the Government of Bolivia passed a law to institute emergency measures 
to combat illiteracy and provide fundamental education for children, adolescents, 
and adults who do not receive a regular school education. 

On March 1, 1950, a contract was concluded between UNESCO and the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia whereby the Organization agreed to send to Bolivia an advisory 
mission on fundamental education. This was in response to the desire of Bolivia 
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to have UNESCO study the measures taken and envisaged by the Government in 
the field of fundamental education, and in particular its plans for solving the 
problem of illiteracy. Provision was made for the mission to submit its report 
to the Government of Bolivia on completion of its work. 

Under the contract, UNESCO undertook to make a financial contribution of 
not to exceed $30,000. This was to provide the services of a head of mission and 
two experts for a period of not to exceed 6 months; travel costs to and from 
La Paz; costs of representation and of postal, cable, and radio services; the 
purchase and transportation of books and materials outside Bolivia; and the 
publication costs of the French and English editions of the final report. The 
Government of Bolivia agreed to provide three full-time expert advisers and a 
secretarial staff consisting of an administrative assistant, one or more inter- 
preters or translators according to need, and a sufficient number of typists and 
stenographers, and, where necessary, minute writers for meetings. The Govern- 
ment also agreed to provide lodging and subsistence for the experts, transporta- 
tion in Bolivia, office space, typewriters, and other office equipment and supplies, 
and to provide for publication of the report in Spanish. 

The 1950 contract obligation of $30,000 was intended to cover the following 
individual items of cost: 


Personne] : 

Sn VI Nas ea eafeninbin qpacenaaehae bucks maaan eis ann $5, 400 
Snr” RRR Oe | PIII boos os astn dictator annareinememmaimeaatodiieiae 4, S00 
TART k VOMIIEI TIO OE, TU nic tessa: ectrrenermtnesecnirmd cide bis sok abba odie hh 8, 600 
III. snnis scotshnndbasgcto endgetic basen bbeneetestin nbebidntane teoaicednime aad baad acy pe 18, S00 
ER VOT BI WP NII riences a trorcinemuinasentnite tennant Oise gaa 9, 000 

3ooks and documents, communications, technical and personal equip- 
I Perna inc asec scsncaesm ee msde cane chimed apicecpcaeiinchesv eet ceca aco icant eed iene a 4, 800 
Pristine of repottso 2.20 Si oe a 2, 400 
FTN ic hice seis Scarica tail hts et eh at ek ada dentin Sol Aiea aa 30, 000 


On August 18, 1950, UNESCO engaged Prof. Mario Aguilera, head of the funda- 
mental education project in Nayarit, Mexico, as head of mission under a contract 
providing for a fee of the equivalent of $900 per month. At the same time Prof. 
Viriato Camacho, of Costa Rica, was engaged as the second member of the 
mission at a fee of the equivalent of $800 per month. Mr. Aguilera and Mr. 
Camacho were accompanied on the mission by a member of the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat and the amount originally intended as a fee for a third member to be 
engaged under contract was held as a reserve against unforseen contingencies, 

The work of the mission was completed on December 19, 1950, after which the 
final report was prepared and dispatched to the Bolivian Government on 
January 31, 1951. 

At the sixth session of the General Conference the delegate from Bolivia, 
Professor Prudencio, pointed out that the problem of fundamental education is 
of special interest to his country where there exist numerous indigenous groups 
descended from an older culture which was no less ancient or rich than that of 
Mexico. These indigenous groups in Bolivia are in such a primitive state at the 
present time that great efforts will be necessary to bring them back into relation- 
ship with civilization and culture. Every effort should be made to educate 
conscious men and citizens by awakening in them a creative spirit and inculeating 
in them the new life which the modern western world can offer them. 

(4) Assistance to member states: Mission to India, $17,000.—On the 16th of 
June 1950 a contract was concluded between UNESCO and the Government of 
India whereby the Organization agreed to send to India a consultative group to 
advise and assist the Director of the India Pilot Project on Rural Adult Educa 
tion in the four following fields: 

(1) Rural industries and cultural missions. 

(2) Compilation of basic vocabulary and latest techniques of teaching for 
reading. 

(3) Production of audiovisual aids. 

(4) General problems of rural welfare. 

UNESCO undertook to send a mission composed of four experts, and to partici- 
pate in the project in an amount not exceeding $40,000. The Government of India 
undertook to provide all necessary travel facilities and pay for all travel expenses 
incurred within India by the leader and members of the consultative group as well 
as members of the technical and secretarial staff in connection with their duties. 


~ ~_ 
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It also undertook to provide adequate office space and facilities and to provide 
a secretarial staff and an administrative and executive officer. 

At the end of August 1950, the Government of India indicated that it no longer 
wished to proceed with the project on the scale contemplated under the contract, 
but only required one expert to be sent by UNESCO. On the 20th of September 
1950, the Director General requested a formal revocation of the previous contract 
and offered to send an expert on terms whereby UNESCO would pay for the 
travel, per diem, and other allowances of the expert and the Government of India 
would undertake to give him secretarial staff and office facilities and pay for 
his travel within India. 

On September 28, 1950, the Government of India cabled its acceptance of these 
terms. During the course of the following months there were further negotiations 
between UNESCO and the Government of India and it was finally decided that 
a second member would be provided for the mission on the same terms. The 
contribution of UNESCO to the revised project was not to exceed $17,000. 

The 1950 contract obligation of $17,000 consists of the following individual 
items: 

Personnel : 
Head of mission____.-.-~- 
Second member of mission 


Travel and per diem 
Books and documents, communications, technical : 
is cite di cess silane Shia idien 


Reserved for unforeseen conti a diel 


Total 


On October 4, 1950, Dr. Spencer Hatch, United States citizen and Director of 
Education at the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, was engaged to proceed to India for a period of not to exceed 6 months 
on the basis of a fee equivalent of $900 per month. In addition, the contract 
provided that Dr. Hatch, who would work as UNESCO Consultant in Rural Edu- 
cation to the Government of India, was entitled to receive a per diem allowance 
of $8 per day during periods spent on work before and after reaching India up to 
a maximum of 20 days. On November 7, 1950, Miss Ella Griffin, an expert in the 
preparation of teaching materials for fundamental education, was engaged to 
participate in the project. Also an American citizen, Miss Griffin was educated 
at Fitchburg Teachers College, Massachusetts, has a master’s degree from Clarke 
University, has worked as an education supervisor in Florida and as a social 
analyst in the Department of Agriculture, and is now on leave from the United 
States Office of Education. Her fee for a period not to exceed 6 months was 
$800 per month. 

Mr. Hatch worked with the literacy drive of the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Education Department of the State of Delhi, and Miss Griffin 
has been working on a cooperative project with the Delhi State Rural College 
(Janata College Center) which is a training center established jointly by the 
National Ministry of Education and the Delhi State Department of Education 
to train rural leaders for Indian villages. It has a 60-acre demonstration farm 
and carries on extension activities throughout Delhi State. Building on India’s 
custom of holding fairs attended by all the village people, the UNESCO advisors 
have helped to develop a program in which the college has organized several 
mobile units, consisting of four motor vans each, which go out with squads of 
15 to 20 teachers to carry out programs of demonstrations, illustrated lectures, 
dramas, sports, and cinemas for three days, and which are followed by an 
intensive literacy campaign organized by the squad of teachers who remain 
six weeks in each village. 

Miss Griffin, in her work in India, produced materials for newly literate adults 
and trained an Indian specialist to carry on the work after her departure. She 
also worked with an Indian who had spent two years in the United States in the 
development of film techniques and projects with the all-Indian Radio Network 
which will be continued. 

(5) Assistance to member states: Experts to Thailand, $11,650.—The 1950 
contract obligation of $11,650 for the sending of experts to Thailand has its 
origin in a general education mission sent by UNESCO to Thailand in 
1949. After the UNESCO Mission had completed its work and reported, the 
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xyovernment of Thailand set up a national commitee of experts to reorganize 
the whole system of education on the basis of a ten-year plan, and established a 
new Department for Primary Education. 

As a first step in the development of the plan, the Government of Thailand 
decided to implement the recommendation of the 1949 UNESCO mission that a 
model educational experiment should be established in one area and, if suc- 
cessful, later extended to other areas. A rural district outside Bangkok was 
selected for this model demonstration covering the fields of vocational and 
fundamental education, textbooks and curricula, and teacher training: and 
directed toward an extension of compulsory education from four to seven years. 
UNESCO agreed to send two experts at its own expense. The Ministry of 
Education of Thailand appointed 16 local experts to work with the two UNESCO 
experts, and the Parliament voted 1,000,000 ticals for the first full year of the 
experiment. This was done at a time when the Government of Thailand was 
reported to be spending an estimated ten percent of its national budget to 
maintain its forces in Korea. 

On September 28, 1950, Mr. Thomas Wilson of the Ardmore Teachers College 
of Aukland, New Zealand, was engaged by UNESCO for a period of eight months 
on the basis of a fee equivalent to $750 per month and a subsistence allowance 
equivalent to $300 per month while in Thailand. Mr. Wilson left New Zealand 
for Thailand on the 3d of October. 

On March 28, 1951, Mr. Phillip Sleight Van Wyk of the vocational department 
of Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Wash., signed a contract for a period of 
four months which provides for a fee of $700 per month and for a subsistence 
allowance equivalent to $300 per month while in Thailand. Mr. Van Wyk 
left Washington for Bangkok on May 5, 1951. 

The total cost of the services of the two experts is estimated at $18,650, and 
consists of the following items: 


Personnel: 





le ce eign no cinse se ena ch ogo goin Sng nabs tad ei phd gris adeno $6, 000 

ON TI incense cit coe tags canes erect Iver esas deena et ea ae Ee 2, 800 

I cases arises erasvow erin iasnstp ing comma ao sted pae ms amet asp LE ae te ere 8, 800 

eee eR ae gah. RRR a A a ap eee SSE 6, 670 
Books and documents, communications, technical and personal equip- 

Tn ers cnprctccn cn aahcteariee epuninahintntppncndcapianat as oven eae debaebeneacasasasacasebgeehe tee eee cea 3, 180 

EON acres cessnere eciptlg greenest aodieem coiniop per enaorsigems aa aerntsn alee ea ee daa a 18, 650 


Of this total cost, the amount of $11,650 is an obligation against 1950 funds. 

At the Sixth General Conference of UNESCO, Mr. L. Pin Malakul, delegate of 
Thailand, commented on UNESCO's contribution to the educational program of 
Thailand as follows: 

“To point out one major assistance, I have only to draw your attention to 
page 34 of the report of the Director-General. As a result of the UNESCO 
Mission in 1949, we have drawn up the outlines of a Ten-Year Plan to improve 
conditions of education in all respects from the preprimary level to secondary 
education and adult education. UNESCO experts arrived one after another, 
and, with their help, the project is now being carried out, and, I believe, it is 
already in good shape. Having read the report of the Director-General, Mr. 
President, I cannot help joining the Heads of other delegations who spoke before 
me in congratulating the Director-General on his work shown in the report. ‘The 
report naturally covers a wide field, and I am glad to see that Fundamental Edu- 
sation is given a place of importance. For Fundamental Education is really 
very important. Yesterday the Director-General told us in his speech that more 
than half of the population of the world are illiterate. Let me tell you from 
my experience at the Mysore Seminar that if you wish to do away with illiteracy 
millions of teachers are needed. And if we think that literacy is only the means 
to an end, and not the end in itself, the matter is even worse. I know that this 
is beyond the means of this Organization, but, of course, if the UNESCO of today 
will do its best—as I am sure it will—the UNESCO of tomorrow may achieve the 
ultimate aim. 

“My view of the Director-General’s report is that it is very stimulating. Con- 
sidering there is so much to do in this wide world, UNESCO, with limited means, 
may not be able to solve major problems directly. But I believe indirectly much 
‘an be done, say, when an international seminar is followed up by a national 
seminar, and so on. 
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“May I now be permitted to tell you how UNESCO has indirectly influenced 
national enterprises. A fortnight ago, on the eve of my departure from home 
for this Conference, His Majesty the King of Thailand graciously commanded 
that a new national system of education be put into force, paving the way for 
a more effective method and practice in Fundamental Education. We can notice 
UNESCO’s aim and ideal in that. There is a clause in the Royal Command 
which reads: ‘Education shall be considered No. 1 in the priority list of national 
enterprises’.”’ 

(6) Assistance to member states: Mission to Afghanistan, $10,650—The 1950 
obligation of $10,650 for the sending of an expert to Afghanistan represents a 
“follow-up” on a previous mission. Before the war four secondary schools in 
Afghanistan prepared students for study abroad in England, France, Germany, 
or the United States. After the war Afghanistan founded its own university 
and undertook to develop a new system of primary and secondary school educa- 
tion preparatory to study at the new Afghan University. To assist it in this work 
the Government of Afghanistan requested UNESCO to send an international 
mission which would contain representatives of French, English, and American 
systems of education. The Mission was appointed, and at the conclusion of its 
work produced a report with recommendations which appeared to answer the 
particular needs of Afghanistan. The Government of Afghanistan then requested 
UNESCO to send an expert to assist it in putting into effect certain of the 
recommendations of the report. 

On April 12, 1950, the Director-General of UNESCO and the Denartment of 
Education of Afghanistan agreed on the terms under which UNESCO would 
send an expert to Afghanistan at UNESCO's expense. Subsequently, on No- 
vember 30, 1950, M. E. Sidet of the French Ministry of Education in Paris was 
engaged for this purpose under a contract providing for his services for seven 
months beginning December 1, 1950. The contract with M. Sidet provided 
that he would go to Afghanistan to give technical aid and advice, particularly 
on matters relating to the administration and financing of education. In per- 
forming this task, he was to follow instructions to be received from the Director- 
General, and was to send monthly reports of progress made and work done. 
UNESCO undertook to pay him a fee of the equivalent of $750 per month and 
a special subsistence allowance of the equivalent of $300 a month, while in 
Afghanistan, and to bear the expense of travel. 

The obligation of 1950 funds in the amount of $10,650 consists of the follow- 
ing individual items of estimated expense: 


Fee of expert- : ae Se ee Ee s na - . $ 5,250 
Subsistence allowance (maximum) --__ ~~... .---~_----__- 2,100 
Travel: 
Paris-Kabul-Paris (including per diem ) Kaine . $1, 050 
Tee PE EONN ope anon 
1, 850 
Books and documents, communications, technical and personal 
III, OG is tin laisexeenieernennewe al 1, 450 


i ee : a ; 10, 650 


M. Sidet was released by the French Ministry of Education on December 1, 
1950. December 1 through December 13 was spent at UNESCO in the develop- 
ment of a work plan and the discussion of his instructions with the Director- 
General and the UNESCO staff. M. Sidet left for Afghanistan on December 
13 and arrived back in Paris on June 28, 1951. The last days of the month 
were spent at UNESCO in reporting on his mission. 

A recent report from the UNESCO Secretariat notes that great improvement 
in education has been achieved by the Afghan Government. With the help 
of Mr. E. Sidet, a new University Faculty of Education has been formed to 
train secondary school teachers and personnel for the inspection and admin- 
istration of schools. This course, practical as well as theoretical, will en- 
able students to discover whether they are suited for teaching and, if so, 
to learn to apply modern methods in school teaching. When the training de- 
partment is fully established, an Education Research Center will be set up 
in Afghanistan. 

Thirty prospective teachers are being trained for adult education in order to 
fight illiteracy. These new recruits will first teach in Kabul and will then be 
sent to the provinces. Evening classes are being organized in all public build- 
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ings: 30 adult classes will be opened during the year and it is hoped to double 
this number by next year. Primary schools in rural districts have been estab- 
lished. 

At the suggestion of the UNESCO adviser, the Afghan educational authorities 
have organized courses in geography and history, with the use of audio-visual 
methods. In educational campaigns, especially in the countryside, filmstrips wil! 
be used by motorized units to be organized at a later date. 

(7) Assistance to member states: Mission to the Philippines, $21,100. 

The obligation of $21,100 represents the cost of a mission now in the Philippines 
as a follow-up to the Consultative Educational Mission sent to the Philippines 
in 1949. The mission was composed of Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Edu- 
eational Administration, University of Chicago (Chairman) ; Viriato Comacho, 
former Technical Director of Public Education, Costa Rica; and A. C. Lewis, 
Dean, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, Canada. 

On May 10, 1950, the Second Congress of the Republic of the Philippines, First 
Session, passed an act under the heading of, “Concurrent Resolution on imple- 
menting the Fundamental Education Aims Expressed in Section 5, Article XIV 
of the Constitution.” The act declares the policy of elementary education in the 
Philippines to be to assist the people of the Philippines to: live a moral life 
guided by faith in God and love for fellowmen; faithfully practice the ideals 
of democracy; be able to read and listen understandingly, talk and write 
intelligently, and think and act wisely in solving the problems of daily life; earn 
an honest living; maintain family unity; practice healthful living; and to under- 
stand other countries, develop goodwill toward their peoples, and promote the 
cause of world peace and security and the idea of world brotherhood. An appro- 
priation of $140,000 was made for the purpose of creating model community 
schools and of training personnel for the schools with the help of UNESCO's 
expert assistance. 

On May 2, 1950, UNESCO committed itself to send two experts for a period of 
approximately six months as a follow-up mission. UNESCO agreed to con- 
tribute for this purpose in an amount not to exceed $21,100. 

The amount of $21,100 was entered on the books as a 1950 obligation for the 
purpose of covering the following individual items of expense: 


Personnel: 

Nee eee ee ee en eee ee 5, 600 
Second member of mission_____________ side niceenemor aa ie aeeeaaeae 4, 800 
10, 400 
PA OIER < ia tinaT AR i a ad i ea a 8, 400 

Books and documents, communications, technical and personal equip- 
a en ee ee sca enh te Malbec slp i a a ge ote ial eka 2, 300 
TO itil carci MD ie AI cans essa a th cctitints maaeee teteeee ee., 200 


On December 30, 1950, Mr. Luis J. Medellin Nino, Federal Director of Educa- 
tion in the State of Aguas Calientes, Mexico, was engaged under a contract pro- 
viding for a fee equivalent to $700 per month for a period of six months and 
a special subsistence allowance of the equivalent of $800 per month while in the 
Philippines. Mr. Medellin left for Manila on February 14, 1951. Since last Sep- 
tember UNESCO has been seeking an American educator to complete this team 

The Bell Economic Mission, appointed by the President of the United States. 
which made a study of economic conditions in the Philippines in 1950, made use 
of the recommendations of the UNESCO Educational Mission to the Philippines. 
quoting in its report certain of the recommendations on taxation and the financia! 
support of education. 

(8) Educational Seminars, $83,760.68.—Under its work on education for inter- 
national understanding, UNESCO has planned a series of seminars on school 
subjects which lend themselves particularly well to conveying knowledge of the 
interrelationship and interdependence of peoples. The three subjects so far 
selected have been geography, history, and modern languages. 

The cycle of work in relation to each of these subjects lasts three years. In 
the first year studies are made by experts in preparation for the work of the 
seminar that takes place in the second year. The third year is devoted to pubii- 
cation of results and follow-up activities. Wherever possible Member States 
are asked to follow the international seminar with national or regional seminars. 
In 1950 two summer seminars took place: one on the improvement of textbooks. 
particularly history textbooks, at Brussels, Belgium (July 18 to August 23), and 
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the other on the teaching of geography at McDonald College, McGill University, 
near Montreal (July 18 to August 23). Publications reporting the seminars’ 
recommendations on how the teaching of history and geography can be improved 
from the point of view of international understanding will follow in 1951. 

The number of participants in the seminar at Montreal on the teaching of 
geography was 37, representing 23 countries. The staff consisted of a director, 
5 group leaders and an expert, in addition to interpreters, translators, and sec- 
retarial help. Prior to the convening of the seminar, working papers were pre- 
pared in UNESCO for national commissions in order to help them in the prepara- 
tion of participants. These working papers were in addition to a booklet written 
by a team of four French geographers on the teaching of geography. Also, 
before the seminar, a group of educators of the University of Nebraska worked 
in close collaboration with the UN Department of Information for the whole 
academic year on a project entitled “Geography and Teaching about the United 
Nations.” Two booklets, both in English and French, were prepared and dis- 
tributed at Montreal, and a summary report of the work of the seminar has 
recently been published. 

At the Brussels seminar, 47 delegations from 24 countries considered prob- 
lems associated with the improvement of textbooks, especially history textbooks. 
The director of the seminar was French, two associate directors were Belgians, 
and the four members of the staff were from England, Norway, Switzerland, 
and New Zealand. The work groups, four in number, worked on the following 
problems: (1) production, selection, and content of textbooks in general, (2) 
the use of history textbooks, (8) the general method and the adaption of mate- 
rial to age levels, and (4) world history and national history. A brief report 
on the work of the seminar has already appeared. In a longer report, which 
will be issued later by the Secretariat, tangible results are to be outlined in 
more detail. It will include specific recommendations for action from each of 
the four work groups with supporting studies on which the recommendations 
are based. Many of them will suggest investigation and research that might 
be undertaken by departments of education in universities and colleges or by 
teachers’ associations. 

Among other concrete results noted by the head of the United States Dele- 
gation to the seminar are the steps taken to set up machinery for mutual text- 
book examination between teachers associations of France and the United 
states and of Germany and the United States. Similar exchanges are in process 
of formation among other countries—the Netherlands and Belgium, and France 
and Great Britain, for example. 

The UNESCO seminars in Brussels and Canada shared equally in the total 
budget of $83,760.68 with the exception of an item of $7,000 for Assistance to 
Member States. This represented UNESCO's contribution, covering the loan of 
experts and shipment of supplies, to the Montevideo Seminar on Elementary 
Education which was held in September 1950 and which was jointly sponsored 
by UNESCO, the Organization of American States, and the Government of 
Uruguay. 

In the United States, the National Commission has promoted one national and 
two regional conferences to follow up the work of the international seminars of 
UNESCO. The first of these conferences, the UNESCO Conference on Social 
Studies, which took place at the University of Illinois from May 5 to 7, 1950, 
marked an important advance in the development of UNESCO activities in the 
United States. Jointly sponsored by the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO and the University of Illinois, the conference brought together 
vutstanding groups of specialists concerned with history textbooks and with the 
teaching of geography, including university professors of geography, history, 
and education from universities, and teachers, school administrators, textbook 
writers, and editors. All the Americans who were to be participants in the two 
1950 UNESCO seminars on the teaching of history and geography were present 
and they, with the other members of the conference, pooled their resources in 
preparation for United States participation in the international seminar and for 
a program of action in the United States to follow the work of the national 
conference and of the international seminars, 

To follow up, in the United States, the work of the 1950 seminars, two regional 
conferences were held on geography and history as instruments for promoting 
international understanding in elementary schools and colleges. The first of 
these regional conferences took place on May 5 and 6 at the University of Mary- 
land under the joint auspices of the University and the National Council for the 
Social Studies in cooperation with the National Commission. It was attended 
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by more than 100 educators and administrators including professors of history 
and geography, representatives of State Boards of Education, and of city and 
country school systems. The second regional conference took place in Los Angeles 
under the joint sponsorship of George Pepperdine College, and University Ex. 
tension, University of California, in cooperation with the Southern California 
Council for UNESCO and the National Commission for UNESCO. About 80 
leaders from the universities and colleges and from the state and local school 
systems attended the meetings. The documentation used at the regional con- 
ferences was based on the recommendations of the UNESCO international semi- 
nars and was prepared for the regional conferences by the United States partici- 
pants in the seminars, 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


(9) Fees, $87,320.70.—Three 1950 projects are described as illustrations, 

Viani associated project—UNESCO has been particularly interested in asso- 
ciating itself with ongoing national projects in fundamental education which 
need assistance and where there can be mutual benefit through the exchange of 
information and advice. A small number of these projects only receive the 
assistance of individual experts or research teams. As a result of experiences 
over the past three years UNESCO is now concentrating its research activities, 
under the normal program of Fundamental Education, in these associated proj- 
ects which are administered, founded and staffed by national or local authorities 
and provide a suitable area in which the UNESCO experts can carry out their 
work. Results of such work are made known to all other associated projects and 
interested individuals in member states through UNESCO's Education Clearing 
House. The total cost of these projects is, of course, borne by the national or 
local authority and the cost of the fees of experts sent by UNESCO to assist these 
projects or carry out research within them is the only charge on UNESCO's 
budget. At present over 130 applications for the association of projects have 
been received, of which 28 in 15 countries have been carefully selected for asso- 
ciation by a committee in the Educational Department. 

One such project is the VIANI project in Colombia. In 1949 UNESCO agreed 
to assign a field consultant in agriculture and resource education for six months. 
Dr. Patricio S. Sanchez of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was selected on 
the basis of his intimate knowledge of the Spanish language and culture and his 
experience in New Mexico in teaching local communities the elements of resource 
conservation. A report of his findings has been published as an occasional paper, 
entitled “Activities in the Associated Project of Viani.” His study of the evoca- 
tion of local leadership in a fundamental education program is an outstanding 
contribution. 

At the request of the Government of Colombia and of Dr. Sanchez, an expert 
in home economics from Porto Rico, Miss Carolina Capo joined him for six 
months to complete his program by working with the farmer’s wives. Her 
report was published separately as “A Family Living Programme in Viani.” 
The services of the two UNESCO experts were withdrawn at the end of 1950 
but the project continues to receive advice by correspondence. 

Fundamental education project in the Middle East.—1950 activities were de- 
signed as a part of the first stage in a developing program of fundamental edu- 
eation for the Middle East. This plan for a comprehensive program began with 
a meeting in 1948, which the present Minister of Social Affairs of Egypt attended 
as an expert. ‘The first stage was to consist of field research leading to the in- 
vestigation of methods and materials already used for fundamental education 
in Arabic and the preparation of simple, and improved materials. 

The second stage, not yet carried out, is to be a seminar for teachers and adult 
education leaders from the Middle Eastern countries at which a critical analysis 
of the findings and materials produced by the team will be made and the appli- 
cation to other countries in the region considered. 

The field research constituting the first stage was undertaken in 1950 by a 
team of seven experts. The team was led by H. B. Allen (USA), Director of the 
Near East Foundation of New York, who was assisted by Jan Notobeart (Nether 
lands), an expert with long experience in the Indonesian Adult Literacy Cam- 
paign, by Mr. V. L. Griffiths (UN), lately Director of the Teacher Training Estab 
lishment at Bakht or Roda on the White Nile, by Mr. Alexander Shaw (U. K.) 
education and documentary film production expert, and by two educators from 
Iraq and a woman health worker from Lebanon. As a part of its investiga 
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tions, the team undertook one month’s work in the Land Settlement Project of 
Dujaila (Iraq) where they received excellent cooperation from the local Iraqi 
staff on the project and from the Ministry of Education. 

The six months of work have produced four model primers in Arabie which have 
been tested on adult classes and have greatly reduced the time required for acquir- 
ing literacy in Arabic. Certain adult illiterates were able to acquire such 
literacy in Arabic in six weeks instead of the several months usually required. 
The number of forms of the Arabic consonants used in printing the primers 
have been reduced by 49 percent, which will speed up the learning process. 

Light film strips have also been produced, at the expense of the Government 
of Egypt, and the scripts of a number of films showing improvement in village 
life have been prepared. The shortage of raw film prevented the shooting of 
these films, but this will be done in 1951. 

Haiti textbook team.—During the first four months of 1950 a team of three 
specialists in the production of reading material for illiterates and follow-up 
reading material for new literates continued work started in 1949. The team 
consisted of Miss Ella Washington Griffin (USA) lately of the Office of Education, 
Washington; and M. Emanuel Gabriel (Haiti) formerly a member of the 
UNESCO Secretariat; and M. George Ramponneau (Haiti) artist and illus- 
trator. Their work, which established as Government policy the use of Creole 
for education in Haiti, was based on a report on Haitian-Creole prepared in 
1949 by Prof. Robert Hall of Cornell University, which formulated a satisfactory 
orthography for Haitian-Creole. 

(10) Assistance to Member States: Haiti pilot project, $25,000.—The work of 
the team of specialists in the production of the reading material reported on 
above was supplementary to the $25,000 contributed directly to the Haiti Pilot 
Project. This project has as its purpose the demonstration of how educational 
methods can help the people of a “rural distressed area” to solve their most im 
portant problems by their own efforts. The UNESCO direct contribution of 
$25.000 is matched by the Government of Haiti. The project has been made the 
subject of an article by Kendric Marshall in the Harvard Education Review of 
August 1950. 

The Government of Haiti, in consultation with the UNESCO specialists work- 
ing in the Marbial Valley and the UN Resident Representative for Technical 
Assistance in Haiti has now decided to place special emphasis in the Marbial 
project on the training of fundamental educators and to begin the second phase 
of disseminating the results of the Marbial demonstration over the whole coun- 
try. The project has been transferred to the Technical Assistance program, 
and is now under the direction of Mr. Emanuel Gabriel (Haiti) at one time a 
member of the UNESCO Secretariat and subsequently assistant Director and 
representative of the Haitian Government to the project. 

(11) Assistance to Member States: Latin American Center, $100,000.— One of 
the most urgent needs in the development of fundamental education and technical 
assistance programs in the countries which request assistance in developing 
such programs is for well trained specialists to work in those fields. For this 
reason the UNESCO General Conference at its Fourth Session recommended 
that the Director-General cooperate with Member States in the establishment 
of regional centers for the training of teachers and the production of educational 
materials. 

On October 3, 1949, the Government of Mexico offered to cooperate with 
UNESCO in the foundation of the first center. Subsequently, on September 11, 
1950, an agreement was signed with Mexico which committed the Government 
to the provision of the buildings, the site of the Center, maintenance, travel 
within the country, and diplomatic rights for the personnel involved in the oper- 
ation of the Center. 

Shortly after Mexico offered its assistance, the Organization of American 
States (OAS) also expressed its desire to help establish the Center. After dis- 
cussion between OAS and UNESCO representatives, it was finally decided to 
establish as a complement to the Latin American Center, an office in Washington, 
D.C., which would : coordinate the documents on fundamental education produced 
in both North and South America; prepare, edit, publish, and distribute mate 
rials, including suitable charts, film strips (for adult literacy projects), records, 
and radio programs: and provide advanced training for selected students from 
the Latin American Center. The agreement between UNESCO and the OAS pro 
vides for a three-man coordinating committee which would prevent duplication 
of effort and unify the work of the two organizations. 
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Patzecuaro, Mexico, was chosen as the site for the Training and Production 
Center for Fundamental Education, which was officially opened in April 1951, 
The Center will serve two purposes: (a) to train teachers of fundamental edu- 
eation, and (b) to develop teaching materials which they need to do their jobs. 

The Patzcuaro Center is now training five students from each of the following 
countries: Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
and Honduras, and ten students from Mexico. It is proposed that an additiona| 
fifty students will be sent at the expense of the various governments, Among 
the students are adult educators, agriculturalists, rural school teachers, sanitary 
engineers, and nurses. The students will work in five fields: agriculture, home 
economics, health, rural arts and crafts, and general education. 

The second phase of the work being done at Patzcuaro involves the develop- 
ment of simple textbooks for natives whose languages have no fixed spelling or 
grammar as well as for peoples with more advanced tongues, and the production 
of audio-visual aids and teacher’s guides designed to satisfy the needs of the 
people who will be using them. 

The staff is made up of educators from several countries, including the follow- 
ing who had arrived by March 1951: Dr. Lucas Ortiz (Mexico), Director, former 
head of Mexico’s Rural Education Department; Professor C. Anzola Gomez 
(Colombia) Director of the Training Program; Hagen Hasselbalch (Denmark), 
Audio-Visual Specialist; J. Isais Reyes (Mexico), Textbook Writer; Leal Cas. 
tillo (Mexico), Fundamental Education Field Work Specialist; and Miss Marie 
Rapp (United States), Librarian, formerly with the Detroit Public Library and 
the State Department Information Service. FAO, WHO, and ILO: have also 
assigned to the Center experts in their fields of specialization. 

After a study period of ten months is completed, the students will return to 
their native countries and employ their knowledge of modern educational tech- 
niques in the fight to eradicate illiteracy and to teach the people better ways of 
living by utilizing scientific agricultural methods, new sanitation practices, etc. 
They will place special emphasis on the training of community teaching-leaders 
in their respective States. Each of the States concerned is setting up teacher- 
training institutions to facilitate the program. It is recognized, however, that 
the final utilization of these teachers will depend on the initiative of the local 
communities in setting up community centers according to community needs 
when trained teachers become available. 

It is planned to lengthen the period of training in 1951-52, and to increase the 
number of teachers trained in the Center. After the five-year contract between 
the OAS, UNESCO, and the Government of Mexico expires, the Mexican Govern- 
ment will continue operation of the Center. 


SpeecH oF Dr. Htrn AuNG, CHAIRMAN OF THE DELEGATION OF BuRMA BEFORE 
THE SrixtH GENERAL CONFERENCE oF UNESCO 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the delegation, the delegation of the Union of 
Burma wishes to associate itself with the tributes already paid by other delega- 
tions to the work of UNESCO now being discussed by the Conference. 

At the General Conference held last year at Florence, the Burmese delegation 
regretted that UNESCO was neglecting South East Asia. This year, however, 
we are happy to note that both in the report itself and in the Director-General's 
speech, introducing the report, and in the programme for next year, greater 
emphasis has been given to South East Asia. But all the same, much remains 
still to be done, and we would like to say how disappointed Burma was, when the 
Director-General was not able to accept our country’s invitation to visit our 
country after he had visited Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. Burma, after all, is 
only three hours’ journey by air from India. And we hope that in the near 
future, the Director-General will still find time to visit Burma and other coun- 
tries of South East Asia. This region of South East Asia, although lying be- 
tween the great civilizations, has an individuality and civilization of its own. 
The Burmese civilization, or the civilization of South East Asia, is not mere) 
a copy or reproduction of Indian and Chinese civilizations, and we have a degree 
of scholarshap and learning going back to some two thousand years. 

In spite of the many difficulties our country has had to face in the lest 
three years, we are happy to report to the General Conference that we have 
been able to live up to the high ideals of science and culture as set by UNESCO. 

Three years ago, in 1948, we emerged as the first Asian country to regain its 
independence after a period of colonial rule. But the odds seemed to be very 
heavy against us. For three terrible years, from 1942 to 1945, we were the 
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battleground of two opposing and mighty armies; the British, (the Allies,) and 
the Japanese Army. And we suffered damage and destruction beyond the 
experience or even beyond the imagination of any other Asian country during 
the war. As the result of this destruction and damage, our towns and cities 
were rubbled and our economy was shattered. Our schools had either been 
destroyed or were without equipment, and as far as the University of Rangoon is 
concerned—the University of which I have the honor to be the Head since 1946— 
there was not a single chair remaining in the classrooms. We had no equip- 
ment, Classroom equipment, let alone scientific equipment. Not only were some 
of our buildings destroyed but the University library, by common consent the 
finest research library in the East, was destroyed during the war. After the 
hard won independence, we went through a period of civil strife, from 1948 to 
1950, and to many people it seemed that perpetual darkness had descended upon 
the course of learning and scholarship in Burma. In those dark days of 1948 
and 1949, we appealed to various countries of the world, and to UNESCO, for 
material help in rebuilding our schools, our University library, and in getting 
our Classrooms equipped again. 

Now Mr. President, in our Burmese language, there is a pair of conflicting 
proverbs. According to one proverb, the gods help only those who help them- 
selves. But according to the other proverb, the gods help only those who do 
not need their help. As far as we are concerned, we have been able to recon- 
struct our educational system and I must say this, neither the gods nor UNESCO 
gave us much material assistance. All the same, we have rebuilt all our 
schools, and the University of Rangoon has been reequipped so that we have 
reached the prewar standards of training and instruction. We are proud of 
this achievement, also because of the enormous increase in enrollment—more 
than one hundred percent. Before the war, the University of Rangoon had 
only about two thousand students. Now we have more than five thousand. 
Not only have we rebuilt our University Library but we have founded a new 
college at Mandalay, the ancient and romantic city of Mandalay, and this 
university college in two or three years’ time will grow into a separate uni- 
versity, the new University of Mandalay. 

As far as the Government of the Union of Burma is concerned, in spite of 
the difficulties which it has had to face in the past three years, it has not at 
all neglected education. Even before the coming of the Europeans to Burma, 
our country had a very high percentage of literacy and even at the present 
day, in spite of the trouble we have had to face, the percentage of literacy in 
Burma is the highest in any Asian country. But Burma has never been willing 
to rest on her laurels, and the Government has a very full programme of 
fundamental education before it, which it will introduce very soon, in two or 
three weeks’ time. 

The UNESCO Educational Mission on Fundamental Edueation, which has 
been working in Burma for the last six months, has submitted its report and 
its advice on this programme of fundamental education. In addition, with 
effect from the 1st April of this year, that is, the begining of our new academic 
year, the Government has introduced free education in the country. From 
the lower classes of the primary schools to postgraduate classes of the 
university, education is entirely free. And this is in addition to a general 
increase in the number and value of scholarships for students of high merit. 
Therefore, the Government of my country has taken a very bold step forward 
in the course of perpetual and universal peace, because my country shares with 
UNESCO the belief that strife and struggle in this world are due to ignorance 
and misunderstanding, and that this monster, ignorance, can be felled only 
by the nagie spear of knowledge and better understanding. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
A. Program cost of natural sciences: 


MEERA DOG. on iin citevircninne 
Representation allowance 


Hospitality 
Travel 
Publications subscriptions._.............._-. 
Distributed costs 
$28, 861. 58 
80513—51—pt. 2-——68 
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B. Field science-cooperation offices : 
Headquarters : 
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Field: 
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C. World center of scientific liaison: 
Scientific literature, applied information service, 
and reconstruction : 
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C. World center of scientific liaison—Continued 
Applied sciences : 
SINNER. TN ii etheasalieelbenierenntntandnmioss $24, 789. 75 
Fees 65. 27 
Travel 1, 198. 67 
Travel of delegates to conferences and meetings 
I ie i ada ws bs ahead Silawentadies dk rmnenehie snd 7, O96. 21 
irants in aid World Power Conterences 1, 000. 0O 
Contracts with nongovernmental organizations: 
Council for the Coordination of International 
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Travel__ j 354. 81 
Grants-in-aid : 
International Union for Protection 
Nature 8, 500. 00 
Contracts with nongovernmental organiza- 
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International Congress of Mathematics... 20, 000. 00 
International Reunion of Laboratories 
of Reconstruction Research ____---~_-~ 2, 000. 00 
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E. Popularization of science: 
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Distributed costs... —-_ “ 7, 753. 


- 56, 760. 98 


Total of natural-sciences program ‘ 700, O82. 67 


FIELD SCIENCE COOPERATION OFFICES 


(1) Travel, $36,751.89.—Oflices have been established by UNESCO in Latin 
America (Montevideo), the Middle East (Cairo), east Asia (Manila), and 
south Asia (New Delhi). The Cairo office serves Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon, Syria, the Sudan, Turkey, Cyprus, and Israel; the New Delhi 
office serves Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan; 
the Manila office serves Hong Kong, Indochina, the Philippines, and Thailand; 
and the Montevideo office serves all of the Latin-American member states of 
UNESCO. These offices are in turn served by headquarters offices in UNESCO 
Hlouse, Paris. 

The function of these offices is one of collection, exchange, and spreading 
of scientific information between each region and the rest of the world. 

Competent information is supplied by the Field Science Cooperation officers 
to meet a wide variety of queries; for example: construction of railway bridges; 
proper housing for hot countries; production of cortisone; suitable university 
courses for young technologists who wish to learn about X-ray techniques and 
equipment; research data on low-temperature-resistant soybeans for cold 
climates ; cane sugar psysiology ; modern electron microscope techn ques. 

These travel funds have enabled the Field Science Cooperation officer to keep 
abreast of the developments and requirements of science in his region, as well 
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as to investigate some of the major problems which he is asked to solve. This 
involves a considerable amount of travel. For example, the officers in Monte 
video have visited Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Santiago, Porto Alegre, Teresopolis, 
Campinas, Rio de Janeiro, La Paz, Minas Geras, Cuyaba, Timgomaria, Lima, 
Manaos, Belem, Iquitos, Quito, Bogota, Paramaribo, Georgetown, Caracas, 
Balboa, Costa Rica, Port of Spain, Habana, Mexico City. 
(2) Contractual printing, $5,424.95.—The following publications were pro 
duced by the Field Science Cooperation offices : 
1. Latin America: 
Scientific Institutions and Scientists in Latin America, Brazil, volumes 
I and II; Bolivia, Argentina, volume II; Venezuela, volume I. 
List of Scientific Papers Published in Latin America, volume II, cover- 
ing the year 1949. 
. Middle East: 
List of Scientific Papers Published in the Middle East, No. 5. 
South Asia: 
Bibliography of Scientific Publications of India, Burma, and Ceylon, Nos 
1, 2, and 3, covering 1949 and the first 6 months of 1950. 
Union Catalogue of Periodical Publications in the Libraries of South Asia 
trial number. This publication is the joint work of the office and the 
Indian Library Association. 
East Asia. 
List of Scientific and Technical Periodicals published in Southeast Asia 
(Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, and Thailand), No. 1 
The new edition, revised and enlarged, is in course of preparation. 


WORLD CENTER OF SCIENTIFIC LIAISON 


Scientific literature, applied information service, and reconstruction 
(3) Contractual printing, $12,643.79.—Eleven volumes of Catalogues of Mute 
rials for the Teaching of Science were published in 1950, These include 
Volume I. Primary schools, secondary schools, and technical schools. Pub 
lished in English, Chinese, Spanish, French, and Arabic. 
Volume IT. Universities. Published in English, French, and Spanish. 
Volume III. Part I—Veterinary science, higher technical colleges. Pub 
lished in English, French, and Spanish. 
Grants-in-aid 


(4) International Union of Astronomy, $13,105.—This sum was spent for 
(a) Meeting of the Executive Committee, Stockholm, September 25-27. 
(b) Travel grants to— 
A Netherlands astronomer to Haute Provence, France. 
Two French astronomers to Utrecht, Netherlands. 
A Belgian astronomer to Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
A Netherlands astronomer to Jungfraujoch, Switzerland. 
A French astronomer to Leiden, Netherlands. 
A Polish astronomer to Saltsjobaden, Sweden. 
A Turkish astronomer to Arosa, Switzerland. 
A British astronomer to Arcetri, Italy. 
An Italian astronomer to various laboratories in the United States 
of America. 
Two French astronomers to the McDonald Observatory, Texas, United 
States of America. 
(c) Publications: 
1. Introduction to the General Catalogue of Variable Stars. 
2. Heliographic charts of the photosphere. 
3. Ephemerides, Observations, and Orbits of Minor Planets. 
4. Synoptic charts of the chromosphere. 
(d@) Maintenance of two international permanent services: 
1. International Latitude Service. 
2. International Time Bureau. 
(5) International Union of Scientific Radio, $5,675.—This sum was spent for 
(a) The Ninth General Assembly of the Union was held at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, from September 11 to 23, 1950; 21 delegates (about 10 percent of the total 
number of delegates), whose transportation expenses were not covered by funds 
from other sources, received a subsidy from the UNESCO subvention to the Union 
for this purpose. 
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(b) The Bulletin of Information has appeared regularly every 2 months in both 
French and English ; 542 copies of each issue are normally distributed. Of this 
number, 19 copies were distributed through UNESCO and its regional science 
cooperation offices. 

(c) Special imports: The first number of this series, entitled “Solar and Galac- 
tic Radio Noise,” appeared in 1950 in both French and English editions, of which 
1,100 copies were distributed. The second number, Periodic Phenomena in the 
Jonosphere, is in the press. 

(d) The Proceedings of the Ninth General Assembly is in the press. 

(e) International Union of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, $6,985.—This 
sum was spent for— 

(a) Symposium on plastic flow and deformation within the earth, held at 
Hershey, Pa., United States of America, from September 12-14, 1950. This 
symposium was organized jointly by this Union and the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics. These two unions received a separate subvention for 
transportation expenses of members attending the symposium, but the subsistence 
allowances to the participants were paid with funds raised in the United States 
of America; 23 scientists (Belgium, 1; Finland, 1; France, 2; Netherlands, 4; 
Sweden, 1; United Kingdom, 1; United States of America 13), whose transporta- 
tion expenses were paid with the UNESCO subvention to the union, attended the 
meeting. 

(b) General Assembly held at Pallanze, Italy, from June 27-28, 1950. 
UNESCO’s subvention enabled 23 scientists (Belgium, 2; France, 1; Italy, 2; 
Netherlands, 3; Norway, 1; Sweden, 2; Switzerland, 2; United Kingdom, 4; 
United States of America, 6) to attend the meeting. Modification of the statutes 
was considered at this meeting. 

(c) Publications: 

1. Report of the Union for 1950. 

2. Two separate reports in English and French on the findings of 
the commission on internal damping of materials and structure. 

3. Report on the symposium on the plastic flow and deformation 
within the earth. A committee of three members was formed for the 
editing of the report which is intended for presentation to the general 
assembly of the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics in 1951. 

(7) International Union of Crystallography, $6,800.—This sum was spent for— 

Publications : 

1. Acta Crystallographica completed its third volume in 1950. 
2. Structure reports: The first volume for the years 1947-48 went to 

press in the autumn of 1950. 

3. International Tables for Crystal Structure Determination: The first 

volume went to press in the summer of 1950. 

UNESCO's financial assistance enables the Union to sell these publications 
at a low price, thus making it possible for individual research workers in the 
field of crystallography to buy them. 

(8) International Union of Biological Sciences, $22,005.—This sum was spent 
for— 

(a) The General Assembly met from July 7 to 11, 1950, in Stockholm. UNESCO's 
subvention enabled 21 scientists (Belgium 1; Canada, 1; France, 4; Italy, 1; 
Netherlands, 4; Switzerland, 1; United Kingdom, 7; United States of America, 
2) to attend the meeting. At this meeting the Statutes of the Union were modi- 
fied and a new president and vice president were elected, the new president being 
Prof. H. Munro Fox (United Kingdom) and the new vice president, Prof. J. 
Runnstrom. 

(b) The Bureau met in Paris on October 2-3, 1950. UNESCO’s subvention 
enabled two biologists (Switzerland, 1: United Kingdom, 1) to attend the meet- 
ing. Cooperation with UNESCO in 1951 was discussed. 

(c) International congresses : 

1. Botany (Seventh) held in Stockholm from July 12 to 20, 1950. 
UNESCO's subvention to the congress enabled 21 botanists (Austria, 2; 
France, 3; Germany, 6; India, 1; Israel, 1; Italy, 3; Japan, 1; Netherlands, 
4) to attend the congress. 

2. Cytology (Seventh) held at New Haven, Conn., United States of 
America, from September 4 to 8, 1950. (No detailed information about the 
UNESCO transportation grant has yet been received.) 

UNESCO's subvention to the Union enabled the Union to send a delegate 
to the following international congresses: Botany, Cytclogy, Limnology 
(held at Ghent, Belgium, from August 16 to 24, 1950) and Microbiology (held 
in Rio de Janeiro from August 17 to 24, 1950). 
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(d) Travel grants. 

Three travel grants were awarded by the Union with UNESCO's sub- 
vention to one Brazilian, one Hungarian, and one Italian biologist. 

(e) Publications. 

1. The Comptes-Rendus of the General Assembly are in the press. 

2. The Proceedings of the International Congresses of Botany, Biometry, 
Cytology, Limnology, Microbiology, and Ornithology are in the press. 

3. L’Annee Biologique, (France), Resumptic Genetica (Netherlands) and 
Zoological Records (United Kingdom) were supported financially by 
UNESCO in 1950. 

4. Index Botanicorum and Index Zoologicorum are in the press. 

(f) Aid was given to the following permanent services : 

1. International Microscopic Collection, Louvain, Belgium. 

2. International Commission of Botanical Nomenclature, Waltham, Mass., 
United States of America. 

3. International Commission of Zoological Nomenclature, London, United 
Kingdom. 

4. Nine sections of the Union (Botany, Zoology, Genetics, Embryology, 

Cell-Biology, Microbiology, Limnology, Biometry, and Entomology). 

(9) Internatonal Association of Microbiologists, $20,150.—This sum was spent 
for—(a) Aid to 15 type culture collections of viruses, bacteria, algae, fungi, and 
protozoa (American, 2; Australian, 1; Brazilian, 1; British, 1; Czech, 1; Danish, 
1; Dutch, 1; French, 3; Indian, 1; New Zealand, 1; Swiss, 1; Uruguayan, 1). 
These subventions really served to promote international cooperation; for in- 
stance, the Central Bureau of Fungi at Baarn, Netherlands, sent out 2,398 
cultures of fungi and 294 cultures of yeast to 34 countries; the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute at Melbourne, Australia, supplied cultures of viruses to 23 insti- 
tutions in 11 countries. 

(b) Aid to the International Committee on Bacterial Nomenclature of the 
International Association of Microbiologists, with headquarters at Geneva, N. Y., 
United States of America. 





Applied science 

(10) Travel of delegates to conferences and meetings, $7,096.21.—Two meetings : 

(a) Advisory Committee for Engineering Science, Paris, March 6-8, 1950. Ten 
delegates from India, Sweden, Netherlands, Switzerland, France, United King- 
dom, United States of America, Italy. 

(b) Conference of International Engineering Organizations, Paris, October 
9-13, 1950. Seventeen delegates from India, United Kingdom, France, United 
States of America, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Argentina. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL AND NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(11) Travel of delegates, $4,096.44.—One meeting: Interim International Coun- 
cil for Research on the Arid Zones, Paris, November 20-23, 1950. E'‘ght delegates 
from India, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Israel, United States of America, 
Mexico. 

POPULARIZATION OF SCIENCE 


(12) Fees, $21,019.22.—Of this sum, $13,832 was spent on the organization and 
showing of a mobile scientific exhibition in Central and South America. The 
purpose of this project was to arouse and increase public interest, through mobile 
scientific exhibits, fundamental science kits, and other appropriate means, in 
applying science to the promotion of human welfare. 

The exhibition covered the following subjects: astronomy, mechanics, heat, 
sound, optics, electricity, electronics, nuclear physics. 

The exhibition was prepared under the direction of Mrs. Christina Buechner, 
of the Committee on International Scientific Publications, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Boston. She collected, inspected, and prepare the material, 
and supervised all arrangements for shipping it to Central and South America, 
with the help of an assistant. 

In Latin America the services of Dr. Herman Carvalho, of Rio de Janeiro, and 
Dr. Morales Macedo, of Lima, were obtained, so that they might travel with the 
exhibition through Central and South America. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A. Program costs: 
Established posts 
RED ES CN EES iat ee eee 
Fees 
Hospitality 
Travel 5; 
Distributed costs_........_- CR GEE. ONtCy tae ae ee 
B. International organizations in the social sciences: 
I= es iacalitateaale 
Fees (1) 
Travel - Be 
Travel of delegates to conferences and meetings 
Grants-in-aid (2): 
International Studies Conference... ____ 
Academy of Political Sciences__.....--___- 
International Committee of Comparative 


14, 922. 
20, 631. 
53. 36 


1, 833. § 


8, 000. 
1, 500. 


1, 000. 


Contracts with anizations 

(2): 
International 

BN oie ccs 

International Political Science Association_ 
International Sociological Association 
International Economic Association 
International Statistical Institute 


nongovernmental org 


Committee of Comparative 


4, 599. 
10, 000. 
10, 999. 
10, 000. 

4, 000. 


20 
00 
20 
00 
00 


Contractual printing 
Pusiributed costs... sn 


C. Tensions affecting international understanding: 
Established posts___--~-__- 
Consultants - 
Fees (3) 
Travel ._...... 
Travel of delegates to conferen: neces and meetings__ 


Contracts with nongovernmental organizations: 
International Council of Philosophy_-_-- 
World Federation of Mental Health 
International Union of Scientific 

Population 
International African Institute 


Study on 


Contractual printing 
Communications. ais the 
MPO TANOG COG aici esis citer aac spite eo oak 


D, Applied social sciences activities: 

Study of international collaboration: 
Established posts__.__-~_- 
OCs 653d 
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4, 352 
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28, 837. 52 
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37, 035.18 
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2, 637. 62 

18, 67 
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16, 792. § 
5, 164. | 


1, 149. 


980. 


$99 


$22, 


393. 31 


10, 500. 00 


39, 598. 40 


101, 933. 97 


26, 514. 29 


120, 666. 85 
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D. Applied social sciences activities—Continued 
Study of racial problems: 
Jstablished posts $10, 551. 62 
UN ns bacucemiaiued 3, 771. 43 
Travel (5) 
Contract with nongovernmental organiza- 
tions: 
International African Institute 
Contractual printing 
$17, 209. 82 
Distributed costs 11, 030. 62 


56, 995. 19 


Total 301, 989. 32 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


(1) Fees, $20,631.08—The major amount of the 1950 funds obligated for this 
purpose was devoted to lectureships in Pakistan, South America, Indonesia, and 
Yugoslavia on the latest developments in the field of research and on UNESCO's 
social-science activities. In addition, the personnel undertaking these lecture- 
ships surveyed social-science teaching and examined the feasibility of establish- 
ing local associations which would be incorporated later in the international 
associations set up under UNESCO’s auspices. 

The amounts spent on these lectureships ($13,617) include travel expenses 
and per diem except in the case of Indonesia, where travel expenses were not 
incurred by UNESCO. The details of each lectureship are as follows: 

Dr. John Gillin, professor of anthropology, Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., was sent in July on 
a mission to South America (Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru) at a cost of $6,420. He lectured at the Universities of Buenos Aires, La 
Paz, Santiago (Chile), Valparaiso, Bogota, Guayaquil, Quito, Arequipa, Cuzco, 
and Lima; and arranged meetings with university professors to discuss with them 
teaching problems and the ways in which the social sciences could contribute to 
the implementation of technical assistance activities. He also collected a consid- 
erable amount of information on social science institutions and specialists in 
the countries he visited. 

Professor Levi-Strauss (France) organized meetings at Karachi and Dacca 
Universities (Pakistan) on recent developments in the social sciences. He also 
gave lectures on UNESCO’s work in these fields. His report on this mission 
served as a basis for organizing UNESCO’s field work in the social sciences in 
the Middle East. The cost to UNESCO was $5,698. 

Prof. Den Hollander (Netherlands) undertook a similar mission in Indonesi: 
at a cost of $800. The report on his activities has been circulated to interna- 
tional associations in this field, 

Professor Jacquemyns (Belgium) was engaged at a cost of $1,200 to carry 
out an inquiry in Yugoslavia on the teaching of social sciences and to organize 
lectures and seminars for university people. This mission is being carried out in 
1951. 

The remainder of the funds under this object of expenditure was obligated as 
follows: 

$500—fee contract for an article of about 25,000 words on the impact of recent 
developments of international law on the tensions between the east and west. 

$500—fee contract with the Social Science Research Council, 280 Park Avenue, 
New York City, for a survey of the social science research centers in the United 
States of America, including a review of current research programs and of the 
principal scientific methods in use, as well as a list of social scientists responsible 
for actual research and the status of their work. ‘The report is to be submitted 
in 1951. 

$500—fee contract with the Solvay Institute, Brussels, for a survey of Euro- 
pean research centers in the social sciences. This report is to be submitted in 
1951. 

The above 2 surveys are being made as first step in implementation of the re- 
quest of the Economic and Social Council, Resolution 318 (XI). 

$170—fee contract for the selection, classification, and indexing of census of 
social science theses unprinted since 1940. An inventory of social science theses 
unpublished in 21 member states will be published in 1951. 
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$400—fee contract for the preparation of the manuscript for a selected inven- 
tory of periodical publications, This inventory has been published in 1951. It 
gives a substantial list of periodicals that prepare and publish abstracts. 

$800—fee contract for final revision of, and insertion of marginal titles in, the 
manuscript for the book Contemporary Political Science, A Survey of Methods, 
Research and Teaching. 710 printed pages. This book was published in 1951. 

$4,144.08—fee contracts for articles for the International Social Science Bulle- 
tin, volume 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 and partly for volume 3, Nos. 1 and 2 of 1951, 
which had to be ordered in advance in 1950. Out of 56 such fee contracts, 13 were 
concluded with experts from the United States of America. The fee for such 
articles of 5,000-6,000 words is $100. 

2) Grants-in-aid, $10,500; Contracts with nongovernmental organizations, 
$39,598.40.—Since its establishment, UNESCO has sought to develop international 
organizations suited to carry out studies of social problems at an international 
level. Through subventions and contracts with these organizations, UNESCO 
has, on the one hand, enabled scientists, whose work had hitherto been largely 
restricted to one country, to take part in wider projects, and, on the other hand, 
drawn upon the experts available to these organizations for the international 
research needed as the basis for carrying out UNESCO's activities in this field. 

In pursuance of this objective, UNESCO obligated the following in 1950: 
Grants-in-aid: 

$8,000—International Studies Conference (21 national institutes affiliated, e. g., 
Chatham House, London; American Coordinating Committee for International 
Studies ; Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J.). Of this, $4,000 was for 
administrative expenses of the International Studies Conference (salary of secre- 
tary general and of secretary, correspondence, and travel expenses). The remain- 
ing $4,000 was for program activities of the International Studies Conference 
for the following purposes: 

(a) Study of university teaching of international relations, including a 
meeting of experts ($2,000). This study will be ready for printing in the 
autumn of 1951, after agreement with the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, for publication in the fall issue of International Conciliation. 

(b) Preparation of a repertory of research work in progress or recently 
finished (but not yet published) ($1,000). This repertory will be published 
in 1951. 

(c) Preparation of a repertory of centers and sources of documentation 
in the field of international relations ($1,000). This repertory will be pub- 
lished in 1951 or the beginning of 1952. 

$1,500—Academie Internationale de Science Politique et d'Histoire Constitu- 
tionelle, Sorbonne, Paris. This is a one-time subvention to allow immediate 
resumption of regular publication of the Review of Political and Constitutional 
History and to publish two quarterly numbers in 1950 and 1951. The first issue 
is in printing. 

$1,000—International Committee of Comparative Law (14 branches in 14 coun- 
tries, including United States of America). This amount was granted to cover 
the administrative expenses of the committee and to promote its activities in 
1950. 


Contracts with nongovernmental organizations 
$4,599.20—International Committee of Comparative Law. 
$1,600: Granted for the organization of the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in London on July 19-21, 1950, for approval of the statutes and the 
work plan. 
$1,000 : Granted as a contribution to travel expenses for 12 members of the 
Committee who met in Paris on December 27-29, 1950, for the purpose of 
studying the problem of documentation and of the survey of teaching in the 
social sciences, and also to discuss the program of the association for 1951 
and administrative problems connected therewith. The meeting was held 
and a work plan for 1951 drafted. 
$499.20: For the establishment of a plan on documentation in the field of 
comparative law. This amount also covered the expenses of a meeting of 
experts for the establishment of the plan. The plan was established during 
the meeting and submitted in 1951 to the Permanent Committee on Documen- 
tation in the Social Sciences. 
$1,500: For beginning a survey on teaching of comparative law in the 
United States, India, and France. This survey is in preparation. 
$10,000—International Political Science Association (20 countries affiliated. 
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Chairman: Dr. Quincey Wright, University of Chicago). 
$8,000: Granted to cover administrative expenses of the Association and 
to promote its activities in 1950, particularly: 

(a) The preparatory work and travel expenses of delegates to a 
meeting to discuss the methods of teaching, the trend of research and the 
scientific level of political science in various countries; 

(b) The preliminary study of the problems of documentation en- 
countered by political science specialists, according to the plan proposed 
by the committee of experts on documentation in the social sciences 
at its meeting organized by UNESCO in December 1949. 

$2,000: For beginning a survey to be conducted in the United States, 
India, and France, on the teaching of political science. This survey is in 
preparation. 
$10,999.20—International Sociological Association (affiliates in 40 countries, 
Chairman: Dr. Louis Wirth, University of Chicago). 
$8,000: Granted to cover administrative expenses of the Association and 
to promote its activities in 1950, particularly: 

(a) The assembling of data on sociological knowledge in various 
countries ; 

(b) The study of the problems of documentation encountered by 
sociologists, according to the plan proposed by the committee of experts 
on documentation in the social sciences at its meeting organized by 
UNESCO in December 1949. 

$2,000: For a survey on teaching sociology in the United States, India, 
and France. This survey is in preparation. 
$999.20: For a survey on teaching of cultural anthropology and social 
psychology in eight countries: United States, Mexico, France, Poland, 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Egypt, and India. This survey is in preparation. 
$10,000—International Economic Association (affiliates in 17 countries. 
Chairman: Prof. G. Habeler, Harvard University). 
$8,000: Granted to cover administrative expenses of the Association and 
to promote its activities in 1950, particularly: 

(a) The organization of an international conference of economists 
in 1951; 

(b) Preparation and distribution of the preparatory documents for 
the conference. 

$2,000: For beginning a survey on the teaching of economic sciences in the 
United States, India, and France. This survey is in preparation. 

$4,000—International Statistical Institute. 

$4,000 : Contributed toward a course in advanced statistical theory and ap- 
plication for the academic year 1950-51 for prospective teachers and other 
students in statistics coming from the Far East and Middle East: and to 
promote the establishment of fellowships, translation of textbooks, and 
collection of glossaries. 


TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(3) Fees, $37,035.18—The Third and Fourth Sessions of the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO instructed the Director-General to promote enquiries into the 
distinctive character of the various national cultures, ideas, and legal systems; 
the ideas which the people of one nation hold concerning their own and other 
nations; modern methods developed in education, political science, philosophy, 
and psychology for changing mntal attitudes; the social and political circum- 
stances that favor the employment of particular techniques; the influences which 
make for international understanding or for aggressive nationalism; popula- 
tion problems affecting international understanding; and the influence of mod- 
ern technology on attitudes and relationships. Under this directive, UNESCO 
undertook a social tensions project in India for which $10,000 was obligated in 
1950. The particulars are as follows: 

India project.—In October 1949 the Ministry of Education of the Government 
of India requested UNESCO to help it to organize a study of social tensions in 
India. The problem was to be investigated by several universities and research 
centers and was to cover tensions of religious, provincial, linguistic, and racial 
origin. UNESCO requested Prof Gardner Murphy, of the City College of New 
York, to take over the responsibility of coordinating the investigations and their 
results. 
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On December 3, 1949, Professor Murphy signed a contract with the Organiza- 
tion to render consultative services, in behalf of UNESCO and for a period of 
not less than 6 months, to the Government of India and to Indian universities 
engaged in investigating social sciences. He was to commence research imme- 
diately and to bring together the appropriate documentation; proceed to India 
at the earliest possible moment; and report to UNESCO both currently and in 
a full report to be submitted by June 9, 1951. The total fee for this preliminary 
study by Professor Murphy was fixed at $10,000 (inclusive of travel). This was 
obligated against the 1949 funds of UNESCO. 

As the work progressed in 1950, UNESCO appointed two research assistants, 
Prof. Pars Ram, of the Delhi School of Social Work (at a fee equivalent to 
$2,500), and Mr. Ishmar Dayal, of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce (at a fee 
equivalent to $900), both of whom had received their final training as social 
scientists at United States universities. 

In addition, $6,600 was obligated for the purpose of engaging short-time assist- 
ants, paying for travel, and meeting incidental expenses. 

The sum of $10,000 obligated against 1950 funds was made up in total as 
follows: 


(a) Contracts with Professors Ram and Dayle 
(bd) 6 part-time research aides for 6 months, plus stenographic 
assistance (engaged locally) 3, 200 
- - $6, 600 
(ec) Travel of research staff and about 10 Indian social scientists called 
et COMMUIURLIONS. OF 1rOmn 0-40 © Gaye... .....~ 5. ce 2, 400 
(d@) Material, supplies, communications, ete 


By the end of January 1951 Professor Murphy had fulfilled his contract and 
returned to Paris to report on the provisional results of his mission. He reported 
that several separate investigations have been made or are in progress in India, 
as follows: 

1. A Hindu-Moslem tensions study in Bombay; 
2. A Hindu-Moslem tensions study in Lucknow; 
3. A communal tensions study in a village near Aligarh; 
. An intercaste tensions study (University of Patna) ; 
5. A comparison of an industrialized and a traditional village, and, by 
the same investigation, a study on tensions among refugees (Calcutta) ; 
6. A study of industrial tensions in textile mills in Ahmadabad. 

Upon the departure of Professor Murphy, Prof. Zakir Husain was appointed 
chairman of the research teams, which have now increased to 14. According to 
reports from Professor Murphy, work is going on satisfactorily, and the report 
regarding investigation 1 has been received. 

It is anticipated that an unabridged publication of the local reports, edited 
by Professor Murphy, who will add a synthesizing chapter, can be carried out by 
the end of 1951. Furthermore, the Indian Government has undertaken to spend 
the equivalent of $20,000 in order to finance the necessary follow-up in 1951 of 
the UNESCO study. According to reports given at the General Conference, 
there are now 14 research centers working on the project. The Indian Govern- 
ment, which is not only financing most of the work but taking on the responsibility 
for publishing the reports, has also indicated its interest in seeing that the work 
expands next, year with the continued aid of UNESCO. 

Other projects.—The remaining amount ($27,035.18) under this item of expendi- 
ture was used for inquiries authorized by the General Conference, as follows: 

$9,843—Eight fee contracts relative to the study of the cultural assimilation of 
immigrants in Australia, Belgium, Brazil, France, and Israel. These studies are 
all to be submitted at the end of 1951 for publication in 1952. Prof. E. Williams, 
of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., has been commissioned to prepare the 
study on the cultural assimilation of German immigrants in Brazil. A fee con- 
tract for a report on the cultural absorption of immigrants in Israel, for approx- 
imately $3,000, was concluded on condition that an additional sum of at least 
$3,000 should be allocated by the Government of Israel to this study. Formal 
notification has been received that this additional sum has been obtained. 

$500—Fee contract with Dr. Louis Wirth, department of sociology, University 
of Chicago, Ill, for drafting a report on an ethnic group in the United States in 
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connection with the population problem affecting international understanding. 
This report will be included in a publication in 1951. 
$4,250.18—Fee contract to extend the sociological study begun in 1949 in Ger- 
many to discover factors making for international understanding and for aggres- 
sive nationalism, emphasizing particularly the orientation of youth. The result 
of this study will be published by UNESCO in 1952. 
770—Two fee contracts for reports: (1) on an inquiry into the attitudes of 
nationals of Great Britain toward Americans and (2) on the effect of contact 
on the attitudes of children toward nationals of other countries. The reports 
have been received. Excerpts will be published in 1951 in the International Social 
Science Bulletin. 
$800—Fee contract with Dr. Alfred Kahler, New School for Social Research, 
New York, for acting in a consultative capacity and for writing an over-all report 
on Educational Systems and Modern Technology, based on discussions held in 
June 1950 among experts from 12 countries, the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. This report has been submitted and is under 
revision. 
$528—Fee contract to conduct an inquiry into the possibilities for developing 
community spirit inherent in modern industry. Belgian, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and Swiss “factory monographs” have been submitted to Miss Elton 
Mayo, of the British Institute of Management, and are being incorporated in a 
general report to be received in July 1951. 
$1,697—Fee contract with Dr. Georges Friedmann (France), of the Sociological 
Study Center, to organize and conduct a sociological study of the interrelations 
and attitudes of groups of French school children; in particular to investigate 
methods of promoting cooperativeness and counteracting aggressiveness, using 
interview and testing techniques. The report on this study is due in July 1951. 
$2,002—fee contract for research on attitude changes in teachers; and for com- 
pleting an inquiry into the psychological aspects of prejudices among teachers 
conducted under contract in 1948. This will be submitted in 1951. 
$1,000—fee contract for preparing, convoking, and organizing a technical con- 
ference on the methodology of sociological surveys, and for report thereon. This 
conference took place on April 2-7, 1951. 
$5,645—miscellaneous contracts, particularly for editing, translating, and 
proofing various publications, among which were: 
$3,360: Editing, translating, and proofing the Bnglish edition of “Com- 
munity Studies” and making the outline of the synthesis volume. 
$1,000: Writing introductions to the original French texts and for editing 
all French manuscripts of the “‘Ways of Life” series. 
$996: Editing and writing the introduction to, and proof checking, the 
“Ways of Life’ series of monographs in English. 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Study of racial problems 

(4) Fees, $3,771.48—The Fourth General Conference instructed the Director 
General to study and collect scientific materials concerning questions of race; to 
give wide diffusion to the scientific information collected; and to prepare an 
educational campaign based on this information. 

As a first step in carrying out this instruction the Director General convened 
a committee of experts in December 1949 which drafted a statement on race. 
This was revised by Prof. Ashley Montague (United States of America), and pub- 
lished in July 1950. The text has aroused both scientific and popular interest 
and led to requests for further exploration of the race concept on the biological 
plane. Asa result UNESCO convened a meeting in June 1951 of anthropoligists 
and geneticists to distinguish definitely established facts from factors that are 
being explored. 

In addition, five pamphlets have been prepared showing the results obtained 
in different branches of science as regards the subject of race. These account 
for the major part of the fees obligated under this item in 1950. They are as 
follows: 

$700—contract to write a manuscript for a popular pamphlet on “Racial 
Myths.” This contract was made with Prof. Juan Comas (Mexico). 

$800—contract to write a manuscript for a popular pamphlet on “Race and 
Biology.” This contract was concluded with Prof. L. C. Dunn, Riverdale, N. Y. 

$250—to submit a detailed plan for the studying and collecting of scientific 
materials concerning questions of race and for giving wide diffusion to the scien- 
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tific information collected, from the point of view of social psychology ; to advise 
on the use of the results obtained by the new testing methods, employed by the 
consultant, in the campaign against race prejudices ; to advise on the best psycho- 
logical techniques to be used in order to analyze the nature of race relations in 
Brazil in connection with the implementation of the program of 1951. This con- 
tract was concluded with Dr. Otto Klineberg, of Columbia University, New York, 
who has prepared a detailed plan as described above and given advice on the 
subject matter. 

$700—fee contract with Dr. Otto Klineberg for writing a manuscript for a 
popular pamphlet on “Race and Psychology.” 

$700—contract for writing a manuscript for a popular pamphlet on Race and 
Civilization. This contract was made with Mr. Michel Leivis (France), of the 
National Center of Scientific Research. 

$600—contract for writing a manuscript for a popular pamphlet on “Roots of 
Racial Prejudice.” This fee contract was concluded with Prof. Arnold M. Rose, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(5) Travel, $1,673.—This item of expenditure represents the preparatory work 
done in 1950 for a pilot investigation into factors affecting racial relations in 
Brazil to be conducted in 1951. A member of the UNESCO staff, Dr. A. Metraux, 
went to Brazil in November 1950 to launch the project. The figure of $1,673 repre- 
sents travel expenses for this purpose. Dr. Metraux’s journey resulted in ar- 
rangements being made with Brazilian sociologists as to the specific manner in 
which the inquiry would be carried out. There will be three broad inquiries 
covering rural (Bahia), urban (Rio de Janeiro), and superindustrialized (Sao 
Paulo) regions, in each of which the race problem is distinctive and charac- 
teristic. To insure that these inquiries are satisfactorily carried out, UNESCO 
secured the help of qualified sociologists and psychologists, such as Dr. Charles 
Wagley (United States of America), professor at Columbia University; Prof. 
Roger Bastide (France) ; and Dr. Costa Pinto (Brazil), professor of sociology at 
the University of Rio de Janeiro. They will head a group of research workers 
from the Faculdade de Filosofia and the Escola Livre de Sociolgia of Sao Paulo. 
These teams are in the process of making the survey. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


Cooperation with nongovernmental organizations: 
se Renee eee aye ot ree Sree $6, 625. 02 


Grants-in-aid (1): 
Federation internationale des Associa- 
tions d’Etudes classiques_____.-_~- $9, 300. 00 
6, 770. 56 
Union academique internationale___._ 9, 100. 00 
International Council of Philosophical 
and Humanistic Studies__.....___- 4, 500. 00 
International Committee of Historical 
Science 7, 540. 00 
International Committee of History of 
2, 200. 00 
International Committee of Popular 
Art (Folk Arts and Folk Lore)_.-. 5, 237. 88 
International Federation of Philo- 
sophical Societies............... 8, 394. 
International Union of Anthropolog- 
ical and Ethnological Societies_._._. 5, 677. 


Contract with nongovernment organi- 
zations: International Council of 
Philosophical and Humanistic 
eee CaP ils JS dak 

Institut indigeniste inter-American___ 

International Commission on Modern 


16, 521. 43 


$82, 795. 30 
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Philosophical round table publications and scientific history : 


pee WOMB sick ce eee Se es $18, 319. 12 
Beemer (OMB 20s cool bis seus 7, 449. 96 
neh te et I a ee bees seh 2, 486. 10 
TYAVG? 2204. pA a ote et errs boats ee 1, 688.08 
mwEWGL Or Qeneeetes oe ee eB 
Contracts with NGO’s Congres indien de Philosophie. 1, 000, 00 
RRSP” CURIE A RCN SF a ad 550. 00 
—_——_————— $37, 677.10 
Spree CONN Sn be A ECE Sank ae SS 2a eee 6, 519. 90 





es see er ee i ee i or ee hae jee nn De 126, 992. 30 
COOPERATION WITH NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Grants-in-aid, $58,720.45.—Grants-in-aid to the constituent international 
associations belonging to the International Council for Philosophy and Human- 
istic Studies. 

A. Publications aided.—Approximately $45,665 of the total sum has assisted 
in the publication of the following works in 1950 under the patronage of the 
ICPHS or for publications shortly to appear: (Source: Bulletin 1950, Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, pp. 14-18.) 

(a) Exchange of information and reference works. 

(1) Bibliographies. 

Published in 1950: 

Bibliography of Philosophy.—The two volumes concerning philosophical work 
published in 1948 were published during 1950. The first volume concerning the 
works published in 1949 appeared in March 1951. 

International Bibliography of Historical Sciences.—Volume 17 containing 
historical works of 1948 was published in July 1950. 

L’Année Philologique-——Tome X1X containing works published in 1948 was 
published in 1950. 

Bibliography of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences.—Four issues of the 
African Abstracts were published in 1950 and two in 1951. 

Linguistic Bibliography.—The second volume, concerning works published from 
1939 to 1947 appeared 1950. The third volume, completing 1947 and concerning 
all 1948 works appeared in 1951. 

Philosophical Chronicles for the years 1945-48.—The three tomes were pub- 
lished 1950. This series of chronicles will be repeated every 5 years, for the large 
international congresses for philosophy. 

Bibliographia Philosophiea (1934-45) —The first volume of this retrospective 
bibliography, dealing with the history of the philosophy, was published in Utrecht, 

The following are about to appear: 

Bibliography of Philosophy.—The second of the two volumes concerning the 
works of 1949 will be published very soon. The rhythm of appearance will become 
normal again during 1951, when the two volumes concerning 1950 will be pub- 
lished together. 

International Bibliography for Historical Sciences.—Volume XVIII concerning 
works of 1949 will be published in May 1951. 

Systematic Bibliography of the H'storical Works Appearing in Miscellaneous 
for a Scholar or a Scientific Institution. 

Bibliography of the Anthropological and Ethno'ogical Sciences.—African Ab- 
stracts for 1951 (third issue) and Oceanist Bibliography concerning the works 
of 1950, should appear shortly. 

Linquistic Bibliography.—A fourth volume, reviewing 1949, is being worked on. 

Bibliography of Folk Arts and Folklore——vThe Bibliography concerning works 
published from 1941 to 1947 will appear in 1951. 

Bibliography of Art and Archaeology—tThe Bibliography for the History of 
Art, 1945-47, will appear shortly. 

Bibliographia philosophica, 1934-45.—The second volume is in the hands of 
the press. 

(2) Specialized publications. 

Published in 1950: 

Revue des Etudes Slaves —Tome XXVI of the “Revue des Etudes Slaves” con- 
taining, as usual, an important bibliographical chapter, was published in 1950. 

Index of the “Revue des Etudes” Slaves.—The index of tomes I-XXV was 
published in 1950. 
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Revue de Litiérature Comparée.—Three issues of this publication were pub- 
lished in 1950. The fourth issue will be published shortly. 

CIAP—Information, Monthly Bulletin. 

ONOMA.—tThe second volume of the “Information and Bibliographical Bul- 
letin of the International Committee of Onomastic Studies” was published 
December 1950. 

Journal of Americanists.—The volume for 1950 was published at the end of 
December 1950 and contains a very important bibliographical chapter, 

To be published : 

Fasti Archacologici—Tome III is being prepared. 

Journal of the Oceanists—Should appear shortly. 

(3) Miscellaneous. 

Published : 

Records of Works Accomplished in tae Domain of Byzantine Studies between 
1939 and 1948. Published in May 1950. 

To be published : 

International “Fichier” for the History of Art. In preparation. 

b. Scientific Works. 

(1) Works of Erudition. 

Were published : 

Manuscripts of IHusserl—The first three volumes (Cartesianische Medita- 
tionen und Pariser Vortrage, Die Idee der Phaenomenologie, and Ideen zu Einer 
Reinen Phaenomenologie und Phaenomenologischer Philosophie (Erster Buch) ) 
were published in 1950, under the responsibility of the International Federation 
of Societies for Philosophy. The interest of this publication for the history of 
philosophy need not be underlined at a time when philosophies originating from 
the phenomenological movement are taking an important place in the world. 

Bulletin Ducange.—Tome XX, twenty-third and twenty-fourth years, was pub- 
lished under the responsibility of the International Academic Union. The 
“Ducange Bulletin’ has been published since 1924. It gives extensive docu- 
mentation on Middle Age Latin. 

La Dialectologie, Apercu historique et Methodes @’Enquéte linquistique, under 
the responsibility of the Permanent International Committee of Linguists. The 
work is composed of two parts: (1) Roman dialectology; (2) non-Roman dialec- 
tology. The matter studied is grouped according to linguistic domains and to 
countries. Dialectic facts are minutely examined. 

A Provisory Bibliography of Linguistic Statistics—Under the responsibility 
of the CIPL. 

Reasoned Bibliography of Linguistic Atlases.—Two volumes, under the respon- 
sibility of the CIPL. 

Index of Diplomatic Representatives of All Countries—Volume II (1716- 
1763) was published in 1950 under the responsibility of the International Com- 
mittee for Historical Sciences. The repertory is written in German and the 
three volumes cover the period 1648-1815. It contains the names of diplomatic 
representatives of all countries in the main capitals of the political world of 
the time. 

To be published : 

Dictionary and Grammar of the Tasmanian, is being prepared under the re- 
sponsibility of the CIPL, 

Study of the Systems of Values in the Societies of Negroes in Africa is being 
prepared under the responsibility of the International African Institute and 
under the patronage of the International Union of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Sciences. For the accomplishment of this project it is necessary to send 
a mission of scholars to Africa, whose observations will complete the study 
undertaken. 

Concordances and Indexes of Moslem Tradition is being prepared under the 
responsibility of the International Academic Union. The Moslem traditions con- 
stitute the best source for the knowledge of Moslem religion. After a period of 
oral transmission, these traditions were assembled by Arab scholars of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, The work undertaken aims at the creation of a 
systematic dictionary which will constitute a kind of index for the six great 
Mosiem collections. 

Manuscripts of Husserl—Volume lV is being prepared under the responsi- 
bility of the International Federation of Societies for Philosophy. ‘There is 
ho need to stress how interesting is for history of philosophy this publication, 
at the very moment when the development of the philosophies originating from 
the phenomenological movement are taking an important place in the world. 
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Thesaurus Linguae Latinae is being prepared under the responsibility of the 
International Federation of Associations for Classical Studies. 

Thesaurus Linguae Graecae is being prepared under the responsibility of the 
FIEC. This work concerns the vocabulary of Homer, Hesiod, and Hippocrates 
and the early epic poetry of Greece. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri is being prepared under the responsibility of the Inter- 
national Federation of Associations for Classical Studies. This project con- 
cerns manuscript documents of Hellenistic origin found in Egypt. 

Monumenta Musicae Bysantinae is being prepared under the responsibility of 
the International Academic Union and will be published in 1951. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum is being published under the responsibility of 
the IAU. This publication concerns a certain number of ancient vases, most of 
which were found in recent excavations, in Attica. The importance of this 
entirely new documentation in the domain of Greek ceramics is great. 

Latin Alchemist Manuscripts is being prepared under the responsibility of 
the IAU. 

Linguistic Questionnaire.—A new edition is to be published under the re- 
sponsibility of the International Permanent Committee of Linguists. 

Lexicon of Linguistic Terminology.—The third edition of the lexicon will be 
published at the beginning of 1951 under the responsibility of the International 
Permanent Committee of Linguists. 

Dictionary of the Terminology of International Law.—The dictionary is being 
prepared under the responsibility of the IAU. 

Repertory of Diplomatic Representatives.—Volume III (1764-1815) is in the 
hands of the press. 

(2) Records. 

Were published : 

Records of the International Congress for Historical Sciences.—Tome I of the 
Records of the International Congress for Historical Sciences, held in Paris 
in 1950 (reports), was published in July 1950. 

Records of the Congress for the History of Literature, held in Paris in 1948. 
Published in October 1950. 

Records of the International Congress for the Philosophy of Science, held in 
Paris in 1949. Published in January 1951. 

To be published : 

Records of the International Congress of Toponymists, held in 1949. 

Records of the Internation Congress for Historical Sciences, held in Paris in 
1950. Tome II to appear shortly. 

Records of the International Congress of Classical Studies, held in Paris i: 
1950. In the hands of the press. 

Records of the Congress of Anthropological Sciences, held in Brussels in 
1948. 

B. Symposia, meetings.—Approximately $9,900 of the total assisted various 
symposia and meetings, including the following: 

(a) Philosophy of Science, Paris, November. 

(b) Philosophy and Biology, Zurich, October. 

(¢c) Preparatory meeting for the Eleventh International Congress of Philoso- 
phy, Bordeau, September. 

(d) Internation] Congress for Historical Sciences, Paris, August-September. 
(1,400 experts from 30 countries. ) 

(e) Linguistie Statistics, Paris. 

(f) On classifying, exhibiting ethnographical and folklore collections, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., August 1950. 

(7) International Congress of Classical Studies, Paris, August-September, 
1950. (400 participants. ) 

(h) International Congress on the History of Religions, Amsterdam, Septem 
ber. (200 participants. ) 

Contracts with nongovernmental organizations. 

2. International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, $7,142.86.— 
The International Council for Philosophy and Humanistie Studies (ICPHS) was 
formed in 1949. By the end of 1950, the council had eight international asso- 
ciations as constituents: The International Academic Union, the International 
Federation of Philosophical Societies, the International Committee for Historical 
Sciences, the Permanent Committee of Linguists, the International Federation 
of Associations for Classical Studies, the International Commission on Folk 
Arts and Folklore, the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, and the International Committee for the History of Art. The Inter- 
national Association for the Study of the History of Religions, and the Inter- 
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national Federation of Modern Languages and Literature were admitted in 
1951, and three international unions are expected to develop and gain adherence 
in 1952. 

The contract was devoted to the following purposes: To control projects for 
which the council is directly responsible and to coordinate the work of member 
organizations in all branches of study with which it is concerned; to prepare 
and publish the annual news bulletin of the council; to organize meetings of 
the council’s standing and ad hoc committees for the purpose, in part, of develop- 
ing and screening programs; and for encouraging the creation of international 
organizations where such organizations did not yet exist and where the need 
for them has been felt. 

Preliminary work has taken place on the philosophical analysis of fundamental 
concepts of liberty, democracy, law and equality which looks toward the prepa- 
ration, after consultation with UNESCO, of basic documents on the analysis 
of the concept of freedom, and the organization of consultations between asso- 
ciations of philosophers and experts to assist UNESCO programs in this field. 
Circular questionnaires devoted to the concept of liberty were sent to nearly 
400 philosophers, barristers, scholars, and writers by the International Federa- 
tion of Philosophical Societies and the work will be finished in 1951. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


. Program costs: 
Established posts._._.____...._... $29, 869. 30 
Representation allowance 1, 056. 64 
Hospitality _...__ hee ate actacees 1, 548. 39 
Travel 266. 69 
—_——_———. $32, 736. 
Unesco Library: 
Established posts__._.__._._-~~~. . 42, 740. 73 
Temporary posts... 3, 394. 66 
Travel ; 151. 00 
Contractual printing...._..____ 1, 498. 17 
Publications subscriptions 5, 401. 00 
Purchase of books__-___-_- 7,568. 73 
- 60, 754. 26 
Distributed costs_.__._____ a an cpares Athy See 
mmepeomtrner IS, 940. OS 
. Arts: 
Theater and Music: 
Established posts_—~__ 
Fees ___ 
Travel _- — gree 
Grants in aid: International 
Theater Institute (1)_._----__ 30, 000. 00 
Contracts with nongovernmental 
organizations: International 
Council of Music : 5, 500. 00 
Contractual printing_____- 4, 749. 28 


- 59, 005. 78 


Visual arts: 
Established posts_...._-- 
Temporary posts_- 
Consultants__ 
Ee eS 
OI oe ede eens 
Travel of delegates ee S Mee 
Contracts with nongovernmental 
organizations: Internutional 
Association of Art Critics__—- 1, 000. 00 
Contractual printing = 2, O18. 80 
Transportation of goods = 800. 00 
Other contractual items , 1, 362. 71 
———_—_————— 42,540. 39 
Pv NC ac ie se ce cca 9, 321. 41 


—————— 110, 867. 58 
80513—51—pt. 2 69 
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C, Letters: 
Translation of great books: 


Established posts............._ $20, 061. 21 
Pe S05 ee sens A 6, 622. 91 
as 5 es kt are cee re 1, 259. 83 


Contracts with non-governmental 
organizations: International Pen 
ee ee ea ee _ 4,440.00 
Contractual printing ____-_._.._.___ 10, 944. 41 


—______— $43, 329. 36 


Freedom of the artists and UNESCO 
awards: 


matantiohed'’ poste. 0 core Doe 4, 410. 00 
Temporary peste 22s «Laie aT 
en Bevel a Seer 177. 01 
Travel of delegates_______________ 234. 40 


Distributed costs_.......________ 


D. Museums: 


Retapligned pnets 2 25, 451. 42 
a 
OEE 8 oo ee 
Travel of delegates___._._._____~- Se 105. 79 
Grants in aid: International Council 
en ee 14, 200. 00 
Contractual printing__......._._._...__.. 8, 360. 00 
Expendable supplies _...._.._..._._____ 21. 26 
Other contractual items______- ea 76. 22 
Distributed costs__.________ ete mamsetatalie tga 


E. Libraries: 
Public Libraries (2) 





PURSE AISENOTE AOOIIE oass fooiccec tenenicicn 24, 735. 14 
I ce are a ee ee, mn 
TE een centciaiaii ibis ip icssaieceieetcninshdeic > 
aeare: Of Geremsies....-..... 8, O70;S) 
Contractual. printing —.............. 3,401.02 
Communications .................... 82. 76 
Expendable supplies_______._--___- 294. GS 
Transportation of goods__________ 23. 94 
Rontal of motor vehicles__.______ 168. 55 
Rental of furniture and _ equip- 
IE asic naiceicsegerantbated iiaitseacneiaigi d. 78. 90 
PUPTCDARS OF DOOKB . ncciscthesicincnnimsnnain 1. 81 
Bibliography and documentation (3) 
SERLRUIOINOO “OI ini hss. itn cerscteiceeienes 7, 856. 65 
CAIRO I i Soa ickcivcg nines 492. 89 
Fees scabies eebee aca cavcscareslnb dias aie 4, 148. 26 
PAV AL asin 6 Sinacackieiaeas ee 344. 13 
SEOVOGL. OT CCIQURIOE. cnc nce 4, 961. 50 


Contracts with nongovernmen- 
tal organizations: 
World Congress of Ar- 


chives a $1, 000 
International Federation 
of Documentation____._. 1, 000 
—— 2,000.00 
Contractual printing 4 703. 9D 
Conmmunications bikin bookie te Gcenebantete te 49, 29 


6, 181.58 
5, S86. 01 





49, 782. 35 


20, 551. 71 


$55, 345. 95 


61, 001. 48 
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BE. Libraries—Continued 
Information centers for international dis- 
tribution, circulation, and exchange of 
publications : 
Established posts $37, 977. id 
ER cso comnoreee: = eee 561. 39 
Contractual printing. . 8,980.7 
oe “$47, 529. 34 
Distributed costs___.---__- : : 16, 107. 29 
—_————$133, 970. 69 
F. Copyright (4): 
Established posts_-_- eae pS ce, ee 
Temporary posts__ ie se 1, 665. 45 
nc ; ea cg 1, 645. T7 
Travel ‘ oe ; a AEA See sat sles 4, 269. 07 
Travel of de legates cae i a ne 9, 917. 03 
Contractual printing_-___---__ : 4, 708. 00 
Distributed costs__-_- ad . sage 2a 6, 661. 38 
———— 58, 047. 81 
G. Service of cultural liaison in the Middle I 


Total 


Theater and music 

(1) Grants in aid: International Theatre Institute, $30,000—The Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute (ITI) was established in 1948 under UNESCO auspices. 
Its headquarters are in Paris with national centers in 26 countries. 

With the UNESCO 1950 grant the International Theatre Institute: 

(a) Served as a world center for the exchange of information on theater work 
in UNESCO member states ; 

(b) Stimulated the observance of International Theatre Month ; 

(c) Published a monthly bulletin, World Premieres, devoted to new theatrical 
productions in member states ; 

(d) Published an international review entitled “World Theatre ;” and awarded 
eight travel fellowships. 

The costs for these activities are distributed as follows: 


Subsidies for exchange of theater students among national centers (8 

($500 per person ) 
Conference on theater architecture__.___-__- Neil eid te maa -<iRhg A 
Publications (World Premieres, 10 issues yearly, We or orld T heatre, 1 issue, 

1950) 9, 000 
a 7 sciatic because 5, 000 
Administrative expenses (including personnel ) 9, 000 


30, 000 


In addition, the ITI received $17,500 in contributions from 19 national theater 
centers. 

In the observance of International Theatre Month, ITI seeks to contribute to 
the purposes of the United Nations and UNESCO by encouraging the production 
of plays which advance the cause of peace and international understanding. 
Illustrations of plays which carry out this purpose and which were presented to 
theater audiences in the United States during International Theatre Month are: 

The Trojan Woman, by Buripides (Greek), an antiwar play borrowed from 
the past; 

Home of the Brave, by Arthur Laurents (American), a play against intolerance ; 

1be Lincotn in IUinois, by Robert Sherwood (American), a play with the theme 
of the democratic ideal: 

Voah, by Andre Obey (French), a play chosen from the masterpieces of another 
nation, written by a poet of the present: 

1 Doll’s House, by Henrik Ibsen (Norwegian), a play from another country 
but universal in quality and setting. 
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Originally an American plan, International Theatre Month was first cele- 
brated in the United States in March of 1950, with 471 theater groups in 46 
States, plus the Canal Zone, and Hawaii, and ranging from the community 
and professional groups to the children’s theaters and the high-school, college, 
and university groups. Many original plays and pageants, particularly for schoo) 
groups, were written about the United Nations and the lives of people in other 
countries and presented for International Theatre Month. ITI publicized the 
celebration on an international scale and assisted other countries in planning 
1950 observances, including Canada, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Mexico, and 
Switzerland. 

“he two ITI publications financed by UNESCO's grant are World Premieres and 
World Theatre, both published in French and English, distributed to all member 
states of UNESCO and placed on sale through UNESCO sales agents in member 
states. 

In 1950 ITI awarded eight traveling fellowships to students studying the 
theater. National centers in Germany, Denmark, France, Italy, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States were given one fellowship each 
to give to a deserving student. 


LIBRARIES 


(2) Public Libraries, $49,782.35.—A significant part of this expenditure was 
devoted to the seminar on the Role of Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Edu- 
eation held in Malmé, Sweden, from July 24 to August 19, 1950. The estimated 
total cost of $20,300 for the seminar is broken down as follows: 


MOU 95. caiach Sacre tehisouinos saa hab oti na se eaeb cclcecearaisatetes acala ckcsapeoc atic bene nasa ime $8, 319 
OE ARRe TN aia ceni pein baie rctsio munis 5, 400 
Communications, supplies and material, transport of documents, 

EITERAS ‘Te CET, CO, res chino ie See ee ee 860 
Travel of members of UNESCO Secretariat to Malmo and back______ 2, 320 
PRAM CA GE CEN WO aie g ete ere re eee eat eo 3, 401 

MI aise acne nas anicg theta ase seedea aaa eceaiinitink SOE ge 20, 300 


In addition to expenditures by UNESCO, member states paid the transportation 
costs for their participants, thus indicating the value attached by states to the 
benefits derived from the seminar. 

The major portion of the fees was spent as follows: Contract was signed with 
Mr. Cyril O. Houle, dean of University College, University of Chicago, to direct 
the seminar, select group leaders, formulate the program, and prepare the final 
report ($2,542 fee including travel from the United States to Paris, Paris to 
Malmo, and return to the United States). 

A fee for $857, including travel, was paid Miss Yvonne Oddon, librarian at the 
Musee de |’Homme, Paris, who directed a working group, preparing a detailed 
discussion guide for the group and the final report. <A similar contract for $1,491, 
including travel costs, was made with Mr. Lachlan F. MacRae, chief librarian of 
the Public Library, Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 

Main headquarters of the seminar were the Central Library of the Malmé 
Stadsbibliotek, provided free of charge by Sweden. Forty-five participants from 
20 nations attended the seminar. The seminar was composed of three working 
groups, the first dealing with the principles of adult education work in libraries; 
the second with audio-visual material and the various methods employed by 
libraries ; and the third with the part played by libraries in fundamental educa- 
tion in underdeveloped countries. The director’s report and a selection of docu 
ments produced by the meeting have been published as the fourth volume in 
UNESCO's collection of public library manuals. Other documents and reports 
relating to the same seminar were published in January in UNESCO's quarterly 
Fundamental Education Bulletin. 

Results from this seminar are just beginning to be realized. UNESCO is 
undertaking through the questionnaire system to evaluate how effective the 
seminar was in giving individual participants aid in planning the improvement 
of library adult education in their own communities or countries. 

(3) Bibliography and documentation, $20,551.71.—Because member states of 
UNESCO considered adequate bibliographic organization of the world’s know!- 
edge basic to all fields of study and research and important to many groups, 
professional, commercial, and governmental, UNESCO from the start began 
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efforts to improve national and international bibliographic services and to secure 
cooperation between countries for this purpose. 

In 1950 UNESCO directed the major part of the funds allocated for bibliography 
and documentation to organizing and convening a conference on the improve- 
ment of bibliographic services (Paris, November 7-10). UNESCO's preparatory 
work was concentrated on correlating reports from states on existing national 
services. Eighty-one delegates and observers from 38 countries, sent at the 
expense of their governments, attended the November conference together with 
representatives of the United Nations and 13 international nongovernmental 
organizations. This conference marked the end of a long period of inquiries and 
research conducted by UNESCO in collaboration with the United States Library 
of Congress and working parties set up in 41 countries. 

The action of the conference provides the basis for a program of action to be 
carried out by UNESCO and member states in the coming year. The United 
States delegate to this conference, Prof. Jesse H. Shera of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, described the results of the conference as 
“laying a foundation for international understanding and cooperation in pro- 
moting bibliographic organization among some 40 countries and providing an 
opportunity for the free exchange of ideas on problems of bibliographic organiza- 
tion on the part of representative national leaders in bibliography. Within the 
United States, impetus has been given to a coordinated and systematic approach 
to the problems of effective bibliographic coverage in this country.” 

(4) Copyright, $58,047.81.—In connection with its aims of promoting the free 
flow of ideas and materials, UNESCO has undertaken the task of improving 
international relations in the field of copyright. This effort began in 1947. 

In January 1950 UNESCO sent to member states a request for views on the 
timeliness for a universal copyright convention. The 41 favorable replies with 
3 unfavorable or doubtful were collected, and the information correlated by the 
Seretariat. These replies, with relevant background material, were submitted 
to a committee of experts called by UNESCO in Washington, D. C., from October 
28 to November 4, 1950, under the joint chairmanship of Luther H. Evans (United 
States), Librarian of Congress and Plinio Bolla (Switzerland), former federal 
judge, Lausanne. The major portion of the 1950 funds for this area, with the 
exception of fees and contractual printing which were obligated for the Copy- 
right Bulletin, went for this meeting. Fifteen authorities in the copyright field 
from 18 countries attended. In addition to Mr. Evans, Americans sitting with 
the committee were: John Schulman, attorney for the Authors’ League, and 
Charles Wivzanski, United States district judge for Massachusetts. Also par- 
ticipating were representatives of the Berne Union and Pan American Union, 
government observers from 12 countries and representatives of the United 
Nations and private organizations. 

The experts unanimously concluded that the time was ripe for a universal con- 
vention and recommended certain principles for inclusion in such a convention, 
such principles to be reviewed by governments through a second request for 
views. Asa result of this meeting, this second request was circulated in January 
1951 and the comments received were considered by the Sixth Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO (Paris, June 18—July 11, 1951) which authorized the 
convening of an intergovernmental conference to complete the draft convention. 

The lack of authoritative information about the differences and similarities 
of copyright laws in the various countries prompted UNESCO to begin a study 
of these laws and to publicize material gathered in a special bulletin. The full 
cooperation of SO countries made it possible for UNESCO to carry out this survey. 
A summary of international copyright relations in the 80 countries will be pub- 
lished in the Copyright Bulletin (the first part of this summary covering 26 
countries came out in 1951, vol. IV, Nos. 1-2). These summaries together with 
the previous comparative analyses published by UNESCO in the Copright Bulletin 
will have more than a theoretical value. Mr. Schulman has stated that “the 
information carried in the Bulletin is a practical instrument for use by industries 
and individuals who find it necessary to ascertain generally what their rights 
are outside their own countries.” For 1950 the Bulletin was published in volume 
III, Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4. Each number is published bilingually in English and 
French ; copies are sent to member states and also placed on sale with UNESCO 
sales agents. 
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CoMMUNICATIONS 
A. Program costs of mass communications: 
Established posts____._.----.-- $78, 724. 42 
Representation allowance____-_ 958. 31 
ODOR RE TT WOGES on i cnicnedcme 5, 102. 90 
OO ae 2, 703. 12 


TIER catia dresarteniceiiteendidakiontnepames 2, 879. 45 
——_—_———— $90, 368. 20 
Program costs of exchange of 





persons: 
Established posts___-_-.------~ 17, 980. 33 
a 432. 64 
aes 7,103. 78 
——————_ 25, 516. 75 
Cost of living allowance__--_. ~.--_- Hote 956. 42 
I ET _-. 24,036. 43 
———————_ $140, 877. 80 
B. Exchange of persons: 
Center of information on internal 
educational exchange: 
Established posts__.._._...-_ $31, 244. 47 
Temporary posts..__.----.--- 37. 72 
SUNT cies 660. 00 
ne Sa aig 34, 29 
I a cl 481. 78 
Travel of delegates____-----_ 3, 999. 02 
Contracts with nongovernmen- 
tal organizations: 
International Federation 
of Workers Educational 
RRS 5s teens 1, 700. 00 
Contractual printing (1)-----_ 15, 591. 06 
——_—_———-_ 5, 748. 34 
Planning and administration of 
fellowships : 
Established posts__._--------. 13, 290. 52 
UE ha eee aha 1, 080. 00 
Travel of delegates__.____..--~ 5, 942. 81 
IN OB) aivicxentccmee 138, 088. 00 
Contractual printing.__------- 52. 20 
——_—_—_———- 158, 453. 53 
ENNIO aia ticciacincccins nein eaiieaeicnasialetee 13, 990. 61 
226, 192. 48 
C. Technical facilities: 
Established posts_-_.-.------ 61, 653. 43 
Temporary posts_._-__-.-.-. 12, 778. 50 
DORE. CEIED sn ha hcdimscicecianiiiateglnnd 24, 486. 95 
Na ssh ea Rick: esk bedi cateanbtaes 1, 399. 98 
Travel of delegates (4)_---- 13, 328. 36 
Assistance to member states: 
Turkey (5)----- 10, 650 
Arab: States... ..<6 5, 550 
EES ee ae ea 16, 200. 00 
Contractual printing (6)---. 26,918, 22 
Publication subscriptions___- 177. 29 


Distributed costs._........-- 9, 921. 33 
———————— 166, 864. 06 
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D. Removal of obstacles: 


Established 

Temporary posts 

i. ek) ere ee ee 

Travel 

Travel of delegates_________ 

Contractual printing (9) __ 

Communications 

Rental and maintenance of 
a 

Expendable supplies 

Publications subscriptions___ 

Other contractual items ___ 

Rental of furniture and 
equipment __ i ae 

Cost of living allowance____ 

Distributed costs 


BD. Mass communications actions through 


radio, 


film, and press: 

Established posts 

Temporay posts__-_- Stash hea 

Fees (10)- 

Travel... 

Travel of del egates OUD canines 

Grants-in-aid, International 
Federation of University 
Women 

Contractual printing (12)--- 

Communications 

Air freight 

Expendable supplies____--- 

Transportation of goods 

Publications subscriptions__— 

Other contractual items (13) 

Rental of furniture § and 
equipment 

Purchase of books__________ 

Purchase of equipment ______ 


Distributed costs 


F. Program promotion: 
Special language service: 


Established posts.........._.- 
UNL TRING i icc 
i ranttecnintpinccsbangaianaians 


Development of national commis- 


sions 


and NGO's and labor 


liaison: 


Established posts... _- eas 
Temporary posts___-_- 
Local field help (Havana con- 
ference) 
SN ctr nme sinn a 
fy, ae A taitciatatncsta ieee eel 
Travel of delegates 
Contractual printing 
Communications._............ 
Expendable supplies___-__---- 
Transportation of goods__---- 
Rental and maintenance of mo- 
i eats 
Other contractual items__ ~~~ 
Rental and maintenance of fur- 
niture and equipment 


2, 812. 44 
, 665. 58 
, 324. 36 

O77. 38 
163. 00 
, 651. 69 
101, 03 


534, 21 
40. OT 
212. 84 


766. 15 


30. 00 
32. 05 
10, 079. 80 


253, 712. 25 
8, 799. 52 
27, 973. 63 
11, 711. 10 
5, 123. 49 


4, 715. 00 
53, 996. 37 
34. 24 

5, 938. 98 
12, 073. 94 
1, 669. 94 
956. 22 
32, 146. 13 


871. 57 
250. 48 

5, 312. 87 
64, 021. 68 


mee 


993. 95 
1. 363. 74 


82, 29 


60, 616. 11 
5, 894. 16 


2, 926. 00 
1, 485. 00 
16, 132. 66 
19, 167. 82 
5, 312. 85 
570. 00 
715. 00 
550. 00 


525. 00 
252. 47 


970. 00 


TINGE CORR doi ici ci needeininw ene - 


489, 307. 41 


29, 439. 98 


121, 067. 07 
28, 898. 07 


$179,405. 12 
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G. Field operations: 
Regional office in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: 
Established posts_._._.._.._._... $20, 035. 00 


ae le 250. 00 
Lace Bed: bee. 4, 395.17 
ECR ca, ee 679. 23 
I ie te, a 5, 945. 46 


Other (communications, rental, 
maintenance, ete.) ---._- 4, 080. 33 


Purchase of books____________ 94. 75 
Purchase of furniture________- 357. 00 


Purchase of equipment_______~_ 663. 75 

—_—_-—————- $36, 500. 6 
Liaison with member states: 

Established posts____._._._...... 14, 682. 06 

SROGDIRINT Cac ce ee 147. 57 

a 2, 655. 50 

Communications _...........- 50. 00 
———._ 17, 535. 13 

Liaison with Germany and headquarters: 
Established posts__.__._.__--_--_ 31, 851. 43 


Comeniceee 20. see eee 
a Se SE nm Ee ee 
pocal eld heii! ii... 7, 206. 44 
REINO 8b Eg 68. 29 
WOE 66 iS eiscticdbeternnamaaiailae 12, 999. 41 
Travel of delegates__._.__._.______ 4,198. 47 
Contractual printing..__..____ 8, 482. 84 
Other (communications, rental, 
maintenance, etc.) --._----~_ 6, 765. 60 
Purchase of books... ...____ 246. 35 
Purchase of furniture_____~_- be 876. 00 
Purchase of equipment ________ 540. 71 
——_————-_ 87, 413. 42 
Liaison with Japan: 
Established posts___.___-_--_--_ 11, 001. 65 
eS a 2, 899. 75 
Hospitality —.. ic. - ee 668. 09 
a la ee NET 2, 942. 87 
Travel of delegates__.____-__-_ 280. 00 
Contractual printing___________ 1, 037. 71 
Other (communications, rental, 
maintenance, etc.)_....--... 2, 542.31 
Purchase of books______—-___-__ 22.16 
Purchase of furniture _.--___~_ 413. 54 
Purchase of equipment______-_~- 347. 36 


Purchase of transportation 
Grulpment one 2, 500. 00 


—_—_—————-_ 25, 055. 44 
Service of Cultural Liaison in the 
Middle East: 
Established posts _._.......--.. 12, 771.12 
Travel ...... a cccanstewpsigcti Ned andl 807. 50 
Communications, ete___________ 105. 00 
—_—_—————_ 18, 683. 62 
Cost-of-living allowance____..____--- 3, 810. 75 
Distributed costae. .............-.22.)' BB SST: 8 
——_—————._ $217, 956. $1 


Total of program cost of communications 1, 488, 094. 25 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


(1) Contractual printing, $15,591.06—UNESCO publishes annually “Study 
Abroad,” a handbook which in its 1950 edition (vol. III) listed some 35,000 such 
study opportunities, and included statistical and informational materials valuable 
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to those responsible for international exchange programs. 
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It was published in 


three languages—English (8,000 copies), French (2,500), and Spanish (2,000). 
Also published by this division in 1950: Workers Abroad, Vacation Study Supple- 
ment, Supplement to Volume IT. 

(2) Fellowships, $138,088.—Twenty-five fellows have either completed a period 
of training or are now in training under UNESCO fellowships financed from 1950 


funds. These are as follows: 


Name and title of fellow 


Mr. I. Abdou, assistant professor, 
Fouad I University, Giza, Egypt. 


Mr. O. C. G. Abeywickrama, librarian, 
Colombo Public University, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Telleria, professor of journalism, 


University of La Paz, La Paz, Bolivia. | 


Mr. T. O. Elias, research student_. 
Mr. E. B. Ndem, research student 
Mr. Turcotte, 


d’ Education 
Laval. 


Attaché 
Populaire 


au 


Mr. R. J. Kalia, librarian, Central Insti- 
tute of Education, New Delhi, India. | 


Mr. K, L. Shrimali, Teacher’s College, | 


Udaipur, India. 
Mr. N. N. 

brarian, Indian Agricultural Research 

Institute, New Delhi, India. 


Miss H. A. Esteve-Abril, professor at | 


the Institute de la Vibora, Habana, 
Cuba. 


Mr. P. Arellano Montalvo, Instructor | 


de Alfabetizadores. 

Mr. A. H. Ba, aide technique principal 
a L’Institut Francais 
Noire a Dakar. 


Miss Georgia Tarsouli, head of section | 


at the Radio Station of Athens. 

Mr. Georges Remponeau, director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. 

Mrs. N. Adibe, 
Bagdad. 


teacher of science, 


Mr. Moshe Rim, assistant, Soil Science | 


Department, Hebrew 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. J. Hagin, research 
Hebrew College of Agriculture. 

Mrs. M. Lanz Stuparich, assistant at 


University, 


University. 
Mr. Y. Otani, 
University. 
mr. H. Holmboe, headmaster, Municipal 
High School, Mandal, Norway. 

Mr. A. M. Mirza, audio-visual officer, 
Edueation Department, Punjab. 

Mr. C, G. Manuel, technical assistant 


professor at Tottori 


Service | 
Universite 


Chatterji, officiating li- |_- 


d’ Afrique | 


assistant, | 


Country of origin 


| Egypt 
| 
| Ceylon 


| 


| Bolivia 


British West Af- | 


rica. 
..do 
Canada_ - 
India 
G2. 
do.. 


Cuba 


Ecuador. - .- 


| French Africa. -- 


Greece _ . 


| Haiti_._- 


Iraq... 


Israel... 


stains 


Italy 
the Institute of Psychology, Rome | 


Japan 


| Norway... 


Pakistan. 





| Philippines... - 


and scientist, Department of Agricul- | 


ture and Commerce, Philippines. 
Mr. D. A. Mwakosya, African agricul- 
tural assistant. 


Mr. S. Tamer, Professeur au Conserva- 


toire d’Etat, Ankara. 
Mr. H, Donmezer, Professeur a 1’ Ecole 
Technique d’Istanbul. 


In addition to the above, 13 


Tanganyika 


Turkey- -- 


do 


fellowships 


granted to persons not yet in training. 


Teaching 


i 


Subject field 


| Journalism 


Librarianship ---- 


.-| Journalism. 


Ethnology - 


| Native culture of 
Africa. 


Teaching about 





--| Librarianship. 


Teaching 


United Nations. | 


Country of study 


France, United King- 
dom, Switzerland, 
Italy. 
Sweden, 
United 
France, 
| France, Italy, Switzer- 
land. 


Denmark, 
Kingdom, 


| England. 


United Kingdom. 
| 


United States, France, 
Switzerland. 


| 
| Sweden, United States, 





about | 


United Nations. | 


Scientific 
ture 
tion. 


litera- 


| Educational film 


| Fundamental ed- 
ucation. 
Ethnology... 


| Adult education 


Museography -. -. 


Science in educa- 
tion. 


| Research methods | 


on problems of 
arid zone. 


Adult education 


about 
United Nations. 


| Educational film 


Museography 


Conservation of 
natural 
sources, 


Educational film 


Popularization of 
science. 


re- 
| 


classifica- | 


United 

France. 
United States, France, 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, 
France. 


Kingdom, 


| United States. 


Mexico. 
| 


France. 


| United States 





C of 
America, Canada. 
France, England. 


United States. 


Do. 


Do. 


Canada. 


United States. 


| France, England. 


| Canada. 


United States. 


Do. 


Austria. 


France. 


financed from 1950 funds are being 
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TECHNICAL FACILITIES 


In order to bring about improvement and increase in the means and techniques 
of communication, particularly in underdeveloped countries and those whose 
communication systems had been destroyed by war, UNESCO began, in 1947, a 
field survey of technical facilities and needs of press, press agencies, film, and 
radio which was extended in subsequent years, The findings thus far have been 
published in a series of volumes, Press, Film, and Radio, and have been used as 
the basis for other informational studies required to improve these facilities 
and their usefulness. The entire survey is expected to be completed in 1951. 

(3) Fees, $24,486.95—Field surveys.—In 1950, 44 countries and territories 
were surveyed, bringing the total to 87. This figure includes the United States, 
but the survey made in the United States was not a direct charge against the 
budget of UNESCO since the University of Illinois and Ohio State University 
earried out the survey without charge because of their interest in this project. 
In 1950 the fourth volume in the Press, Film, and Radio series was published. 
UNESCO has used the information collected through these surveys as a basis for 
providing advice and information to the United Nations, other specialized 
agencies, governments, professional associations, and private individuals; and 
for briefing technical assistance missions. The Department of State has deposited 
copies of the surveys with all American missions abroad having USIE services. 

Informational studies —UNESCO obligated fee money for writing and editing 
12 studies among which are the following. Each is intended to fill a specific need 
in the use of mass communications for educational purposes. Brief comments in- 
dicating typical uses and evaluations of these studies are included in parentheses. 

(a) The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundamental Education 
(Film Center, Ltd., London): (100 copies of this study were immediately 
purchased by the British Colonial Office in addition to the free copies supplied 
to all governments). 

(b) Professional Training of Journalists, by Robert Desmond, chairman, 
Department of Journalism, University of California: (Particularly well re- 
ceived in Latin America, where several editorials in leading Spanish and 
Portuguese papers were devoted to the study; a series of three special articles 
summariz ng the booklet were published in a Brazilian paper.) 

(c) Training for Radio, by Maurice Gorham, former editor of the Radio 
Times and the North American Services of the Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Network: director of BPC “Light” Program and Television Service: (In 
addition to its normal distribution, it is reported that this publication was 
reprinted in its entirety as a series in six installments by the Diario de Centre 
America, Guatemala. ) 

(d) Radio in Fundamental Education, by J. Grenfell Williams, director, 

eolonial service, BBC: although published late in 1950, with certain lan- 
guage editions appearin® in 1951, 27 British and 31 Norwegian papers have 
already commented on this study ; favorable comment was also received from 
Belcium, India, and Australia. 
) Broadcasting to Schools, a report on the organization of school broad- 
casts in 138 countries: United States contributor, Miss Judith Waller, 
educational director, NBC, Chicago: (“Nor will the publication only interest 
those bevinning schoo! broadcasts; every country can find stimulating men- 
tion of foreign experiments. In collecting this material, UNECO has also 
given useful publicity to work which is not yet universally recognized as im- 
portant.”’) 

The Times, London: (“A valuable source of information and com- 
parison.” ) 

Manchester Guardian, in 14-inch editorial: (“Rhodesia could learn 
from this report. Sunday Mail, one-half inch, four-column headline to 
front page article.) 

(f) Edueation by Radio, by Roger Clausse, Belgium: (“For those raw 
and untrained people who handle and control the slipshod educational broad- 
casts of Radio Pakistan this little book is a must.” Pakistan Press.) 


( > 


os 


These publications are intended principally for experts (e. g., directors of broad- 
casting services) particularly in less developed areas. Of the small number 
allocated to the Columbia University Press, UNESCO sales agent in the United 
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States, there follows a table indicating United States sales thus far of publi- 
cations mentioned : 





Short title | Received | Sold Free distri-! On hand 





Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans . ¢ 62 
Professional Training of Journalists - - - - wk aad ‘ | 6 
ee ee  c alaadtouadeacal f 97 29 
Radio in Fundamental] Education tbat | 4! 27 
Training for Radio ie 21: 30 


47 
92 
24 
164 
107 


| 


In addition, the Columbia University Press reports that in the case of Press, 
Film, and Radio, volume III, 247 copies were sold, 9 received free distribution, 
and 44 are on hand for sale out of a total allocation of 300; and World Commu- 
nication—Press, Film, and Radio is sold out; 550 copies were received, 510 
sold, and 40 received free distribution. 

(4) Travel of delegates, $13,328.36.—An International Conference of Braille 
Uniformity was held at UNESCO House, March 20-29, 1950. As a result of 
this initial conference of experts, a world Braille system was agreed upon. 
This travel fund was necessary to bring 21 delegates, 10 of them blind, to the 
conference. Further conferences are planned for 1951, one of the unification of 
eastern Braille (Arabic and Indian tongues) held early in 1951 and one to be 
held late in 1951 in Latin America. Preparation for the Braille activities was 
under the direction of Sir Clutha MacKenzie, blind expert from New Zealand, 
was the leader of this activity. 

(5) Assistance to member states: Mission to Turkey, $10,650—Two missions 
were sent to Turkey in 1950 at the request of and with the financial participation 
of the Turkish Government, one in radio and one in films. 

(a) Radio—The mission consisted of two experts (Mr. J. Bernhart, chief 
sound engineer, Radio Diffusion Francaise, and Mr. J. W. Garrett, French radio 
producer) who accomplished the following during the 3-month period of the 
mission : 

(1) Gave two complete courses in sound engineering and program pro- 
duction to students wishing to make a career of radio, thereby providing 
a reserve of qualified staff for new radio facilities being erected in Turkey ; 

(2) Provided refresher courses for existing staff, thus contributing to 
improve the general operational standards of the Turkish radio; 

(3) Provided the Turkish authorities with a technical report on the new 
installations of Radio Istanbul, which will enable them to obtain a higher 
efficiency yield, and also technical advice on how to improve the old installa- 
tions in Ankara; and 

(4) Gave advice on reorganization of technical and production staff in 
view of the more modern methods of operation introduced. 

Results: Before the end of the experts’ visit, the Turkish radio had already 
taken steps to create new posts in line with their suggestions, recruit some of the 
students who had successfully completed the training course, and had ordered 
new technical equipment as suggested. 

(b) Film.—Within the first 5 months the film expert (Dr. Adolf Hubl) re- 
cruited from the audio-visual department from the University of Vienna, had 
accomplished the following: 

(1) Presented a report to the Ministry of Education which was adopted. 
Before his departure a decision had been taken to set up an educational 
film center ; 

(2) Advised on necessary equipment and staffing for this center ; 

(3) Gave courses on the use of educational films in classroom teaching; 

(4) Gave lectures in schools to encourage teachers to take advantage of 
audio-visual methods ; and 

(5) Drew up a plan for the production in Turkey of educational films. 

Result: Turkey has established a visual-education center in Ankara. Before 
the end of the 3 months’ tour of duty by the film expert, a director had been 
nominated and Turkish funds were raised for the erection of a building and 
purchase of equipment. 

Extracts from letters received by the Director General of UNESCO from the 
Under Secretary of State, Ministry of Education, Turkey, and from the Ministry 
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of National Education, commenting upon the effectiveness of the missions 
follows: 

Extracts of letter, March 8, 1951, to the Director General of UNESCO from 
Resat Tardu, Under Sec retary of State, Ministry of Education, Turkey: 

“IT am happy to express our satisfaction over the results of the cooperative 
advisory mission in the field of mass communication sent to Turkey by you, an 
I take pleasure in thanking you most heartily in the name of our Ministry, and 
in that of our press, radio, and touristic services. 

“The two radio experts, Mr. J. Bernhart and Mr. Wilfred Garrett directed two 
courses at Ankara, * * * These were followed by some 50 people whom we 
expect to appoint to positions where they may apply the knowledge they ac- 
quired * * * (the experts) submitted reports * * * extremely useful! 
for the improvement of our radio services. The programs organized with their 
help still serve as an example for the preparation of broadcasts which are in 
creasingly attracting public interest. 

“Professor Hubl submitted a report to our ministry which decided us to 
organize a central service in view of organizing audio-visual methods in our edu- 
cational system, and to produce in Turkey or to obtain from abroad, the necessary 
diapositives and educational films. Since Professor Hubl considered it indis- 
pensable, we should be grateful if you could grant us two fellowships for the 
training of those who will direct this new service. 

“With our thanks, etc. * * *. 

Extract of letter January 6, 19: 51, to the Director General of UNESCO from 
Tevfik Deri, Minister of National Education. 

“They (the two radio experts), whose professional competence is beyond dis- 
pute, have spoken to me of their fruitful work regularly carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Turkish radio. * * #* 

“T am equally happy to advise you that Professor Hubl, expert in educational 
film matters, is carrying out his task with perfect knowledge of his subject. 

“I wish to express my deepest gratitude for your help in organizing this 
cooperative mission which is, without any doubt, of great use to my country. 

“Believe me, etc. * * *.” 

A similar letter was received from the director of the press, radio, and tourist 
services of the Turkish Government, Dr. Halin Alyot. 

(6) Contractual printing, $26,918.22.—This sum refers to the printing of the 
technical facilities surveys in English, French, and Spanish, as well as the 12 
studies previously mentioned. These printed volumes are distributed to member 
states and are sold through UNESCO sales agents in 39 countries. (See (3) 
“Field surveys.” ) 

REMOVAL OF OBSTACLES 


(7) Fees, $4,324.836—This sum was obligated for: 

(a) Art and lay-out work for the following publications: World Communica- 
tions, Newsreels Across the World, Trade Barriers to Knowledge. 

(b) Compensation to the following persons: 

Dr. Peter Baechlin (Switzerland) and M. Maurice Muller-Strauss (France) 
for research and preparation of text and graphics for Newsreels Across the 
World; M. Dufourg (France) for expert advice on terms of the draft Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials; Prof. 
Robert Langer (United States), Columbia University, New York City, for a 
study on problems concerning the international movement of persons. 

(8) Travel, $5,077.38.—The principal expenditures were for the following items 
of travel: 

(a) To and from Bangkok to attend a joint meeting of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for the Far East and UNESCO. This meeting was held 
to promote the United Nations-UNESCO program for the development and facili- 
tation of international trade in and production of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials (e. g., scientific apparatus and audio-visual materials used 
in education) in underprivileged areas. 

(b) To and from Montevideo to attend the fourth session of the United Nations 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information. 

(c) To and from Geneva, for 14 days’ meeting of committee of experts ani! 
government representatives which prepared the revised draft text of the Agree- 
ment on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. This 
meeting was held concurrently with the meeting of the contracting parties of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which had developed the first 
text of the agreement. The revised text prepared at the Geneva meeting was 
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unanimously adopted at the fifth session of the general conference. It was 
opened for signature by the United Nations on November 22, 1950, and has already 
been signed by 23 countries and ratified by 2. 

(9) Contractual printing, $11, 651.69—This sum was obligated for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a) The major portion of this sum was expended for the printing of World 
Communications, an inventory of press, radio, and film facilities available 
throughout the world. This work, prepared at the request of, and in consulta- 
tion with, the United Nations was edited by UNESCO, with the cooperation of 
Mr. Albert Shea, research fellow of the Canadian Dafoe Foundation. The mute- 
rials which mace possible the compilation of the volume were in very great meas- 
ure taken from the UNESCO field surveys previously mentioned. This publica- 
tion has attracted world interest in the press and among specialists in the field 
of information, radio institutions, schools of journalism, and government, and the 
first edition with an issue of 3,000 copies (in English) in June 1950 was com- 
pletely exhausted before December 31, 1950. An additional English edition 
(revised) and a French edition will be issued in 1951. Advance order for both 
(800 for the English version) have already been received from UNESCO sales 
ugents. 

(b) Newsreels Across the World was prepared for printing in its first edition 
(in French) in 1950. It is a report dealing with the production, distribution, 
and contents of newsreels throughout the world; it was also undertaken at the 
request of, and in consultation with, the United Nations Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information. 

(c) Trade Barriers to Knowledge is a manual setting forth the tariff and trade 
regulations which affect the movement of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials from one country to another. Intended as a handbook for publishing 
houses, film libraries, scientific laboratories, and other organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in obtaining such materials from abroad, or sending them to 
other countries, it has appeared recently and has been received with favorable 
comment. 


ACTION THROUGH RADIO, FILMS, AND PRESS 


UNESCO uses radio, film, press, and other media for carrying out the UNESCO 
program and in promoting a widespread understanding of the organization and 


its aims. Some of this activity is carried on in liaison with the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. 

(10) Fees, $27,973.63.—This sum covered preparation of radio scripts, art work 
on film strips, voices and background music for UNESCO recorded feature pro- 
grams, and contracts for articles for UNESCO publications and services. One 
of the most significant of these contracts was with Mr. Ritchie Calder (UK), who 
traveled from French North Africa along the Southern Mediterranean coast to 
Egypt and Iraq, for a report on Men Against the Desert. Expenses of the trip 
were shared by the London News Chronicle and UNESCO. Still pictures were 
supplied by the London Picture Post at no expense to UNESCO. Articles on the 
theme Men Against the Desert (fight for survival, scientific and educational 
problems in desert areas) were reproduced by papers in some 45 countries. In 
the Arab press alone, from Algeria to Bangkok, some 500 papers covered the 
story. The articles were followed by broadcasts of the BBC, lectures in all 
English school districts, and the production of film strips for teachers. The 
News Chronicle received over 20,000 letters on the subject. 

(11) Travel of delegates, $5,123.49.—This sum covered the travel expenses of 
i meeting of press experts at UNESCO to guide and advise the secretariat on 
the development of its press activities. 

The meeting included editors from every continent (11 in all) and was chaired 
by Mr. Erwin Canham, editor of thé Christian Science Monitor. 

(12) Contractual printing, $53,996.37.—This sum was used principally for the 
printing of the UNESCO Courier, a monthly magazine in English, French, and 
Spanish and in other languages when required. For instance, during this period 
there were published three special numbers in Italian before, during, and after 
the general conference at Florence. The total print run of the English, French, 
and Spanish regular editions is approximately 55,000 per month; there are 
2.155 paid subscriptions in the United States. 

The balance of this sum was used in printing (a) a series of five pamphlets 
on UNESCO and Its Program, which was produced in press runs of 20,000 to 
40,000 copies in three languages; 5,000 copies were requested and distributed in 
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the United States alone, and the total supply of these pamphlets was exhausted ; 
(0) reports, catalogs of films and materials relating to education about human 
rights. 

(18) Other contractual items, $32,146.18—The principal items under this 
heading are the production of two films. One is on methods and techniques of 
adult education growing out of the materials obtained during a seminar on adult 
education held at Kreugstein (Austria) in July 1950. The other film is on 
UNESCO and its field activities for showing in schools and clubs. These films 
were constracted for in 1950, were completed in 1951, and were shown at the sixth 
session of the general conference. Prints, and, in some cases, negatives, are now 
being sent to member states. The first film was produced in three language 
versions and the second in eight language versions. 

Other items covered were exhibitions on human rights and the United Nations, 
and the preparation and production of six film-strips on the history of human 
rights. The six film strips are entitled “Milestones,” “Emancipation of Women,” 
“Abolition of Slavery,” “Right to Education,” “Freedom of Thought,” “Arts 
and Life.” They were produced with accompanying notes in French, English, 
Spanish, and Arabic, and were distributed to all UNESCO national commis- 
sions in time for the second anniversary celebration of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (December 10). 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance, $9,823.89.—The $9,823.89 obligated under this heading 
in 1950 represents the initial ey penses incurred by UNESCO in preparing itself 
for its role in the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance. 
The total was obligated principally for “Established posts” ($5,700.94) and 
“Travel” ($3,98531). Obligations incurred after June 30, 1951, have been 
charged to the United Nations special account. 


Strate DepARTMENT 
INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


Senator McCarran. I have received a letter from Mr. Charles R. 
Carry of the National Canners Association, also, Chairman McKellar 
has handed me a letter to him from Senator Magnuson in regard to 
the proposed appropriation to further work of ‘the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission. These letters will be placed in the record 


at this point. 
(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1951. 
lion. Pat McCARRAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Jusice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR McCarran: On behalf of the tuna-canning members of this asso- 
ciation, I wish to urge most respectfully that your subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations give favorable consideration to the appropriation 
requested in the President's budget for fiscal 1952 for the United States share 
of the expenses of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

This association includes in its membership more than 95 percent of all of 
the tuna canners of the United States. In addition, I am a member of the 
industry advisory committee appointed pursuant to law to advise the United 
States section of the Commission. 

I have been intimately associated with the activities of the Inter-American 
‘lropical Tuna Commission ever since the inception of negotiations between 
t'e United States and Costa Rica leading to the drafting of the convention 
which forms the basis for the Commission's activities. I have participated in 
the development of the program of work designed to accomplish the Commis- 
son's objectives and am familiar with the details of the budget submitted by 
the Commission to the Department of State, which budget was considered 
io be the minimum amount necessary to accomplish the work program. For 
this reason, therefore, and for the further reason that since the budget was 
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developed nearly a year ago the cost of materials has increased substantially, 
1 would like to recommend that your committee approve the full amount re- 
quested, namely $338,000. 

I am aware that during the course of his appearance before your committee, 
Mr. Harold Cary, who is chairman of the industry advisory committee, was 
requested to supply information as to the basis on which the work program 
of the Commission could be reduced and stil] permit an economic and productive 
operation during the fiscal year 1952. I understand that your inquiry was 
occasioned by the very difficult problem which confronts the Congress of provid- 
ing funds sufficient to meet the requirements of national defense. 

I am familiar with and concurred in the revised budget submitted by Mr. 
Cary pursuant to your request. This revised budget, we believe, will permit a 
fairly efficient program of investigation, but requires the deferral of certain very 
essential phases of the work to a subsequent year. The deferral of this work 
permits the reduction of the budget by eliminating certain personnel and certain 
purchases of capital equipment. It is essential, however, that the full amount of 
the revised budget be approved by the Congress if the Commission is to be success- 
ful in carrying out a small part of the commitment to a friendly, neighboring 
nation entered into by our Government when it ratified the treaty. 

The negotiation and subsequent ratification of the treaty between the United 
States and Costa Rica was wholeheartedly supported by the entire fishing indus- 
try—management, labor, and boat owners—of the Pacific coast. ‘They felt it rep- 
resented a major step in the elimination of misunderstandings between ourselves 
and friendly Latin-American countries. These misunderstandings were caused 
almost entirely by lack of adequate scientific information about the tuna fishery 
of the eastern Pacific, or of the bait fisheries which are so essential to the success- 
ful prosecution of the tuna fishery. The fishing industry continues to maintain its 
active interest in the functioning of this Commission. It will be greatly dis- 
appointed if the Commission is unable to function successfully because of a lack 
of adequate financing. If there were any possible way by which the industry 
itself could supplement the financing of the Commission it would do so willingly. 
However, since this is an international activity, there is no way by which private 
financing can be accomplished. 

I would like to repeat that the tuna-canning members of this association 
would appreciate greatly your giving favorable consideration to the funds 
requested for the work of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission and I 
would appreciate your incorporating this request in the record of the hearings on 
the appropriation bill for the Department of State. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuas. R. Carry. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
August 3, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McKertar: I am writing in support of the proposed 
$338,000 appropriation to further the work of the new Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission. This amount was asked by the Department of State, with 
the House of Representatives voting only $50,000. 

The $50,000 item approved by the House obviously is inadequate and is an- 
other instance of being penny wise and pound foolish. 

Lack of funds for research in the area exploited by the American tuna fleet, 
especially off the coast of Mexico and Central America, leaves this major produc- 
ing area almost completely unexplored scientifically. 

The Inter-American Tropical ‘Tuna Commission, established by treaty be- 
tween the United States and Costa Rica, is designed to fill the vo'd which has 
existed and lay a foundation for the protection of this important natural 
resource, 

Information I have received from Dr. Richard Van Cleve, director of the 
school of fisheries at the University of Washington, confirms the fact that the 
treaty should also furnish a basis for closer cooperation with all the Latin 
American countries and lead to a solution of the difficult problems of territorial 
limits and fisheries conservation off the Central American coast. 

There have been facetious remarks made in opposition to the $338,000 ap- 
propriation because money is to be spent “to investigate the love life of the 
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tuna.” This attitude is neither new nor correct. I can point to the out- 
standing results stemming from the work of the International Fisheries Com- 
mission, which has rehabilitated the Northeast Pacific halibut fisheries, and 
the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, which has rebuilt the 
sockeye fishery of the Fraser River. 

Some critics of these programs spoke of investigating the “love life” of the 
halibut and salmon, but the results have proved that the work done has been 
of tremendous economic value and has helped perpetuate a food resource that 
we could not afford to lose. Similar achievements can be obtained through the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, I am sure. 

Best personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator McCarran. I have received a letter from Hon. J. Howard 
McGrath, Attorney General of the United States, in reference to the 
possible effects of personnel reductions in the Department of Justice. 
The letter will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCARRAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of State, Justice, Commerce, and thi 
Judiciary Appropriation Bill, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Perar SENATOR McCarran: The Department of Justice being a law-en 
forcement agency and having no control over its work should be excepted as a 
whole from any amendments which would reduce force by cutting funds or pro 
hibiting the filling of vacancies. However, if a general exception is not made and 
attention is to be paid to certain activities, then the following is offered by way 
of justification for exception from any across-the-board cuts: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


This covers the executive direction and general administration of the De 
partment by top officers of limited numbers and quasi-judicial officers such as 
the Board of Parole, Immigration Appeals, and Pardon Attorney. There has 
heen very little change in the size of these offices for several years as they have 
small staffs barely essential to their needs and responsibilities. A cut of any 
kind in this group would result in insignificant savings, particularly in com- 
parison with the detriment to the departments’ operations and public service 

The attached schedule shows that the burden of any cut would fall on the 
Administrative Division with the consequent effect of slowing up the machinery 
of the Department and depriving the legal staffs of essential tools and aids in 
their work. Attention is directed to the fact that this Division has been effecting 
economies right along against the upward Government trend in that its staff 
has been reduced from 574 to 387 persons. To reduce it further would be calam- 
itous to the successful operation of this department. Congress, in passing 
the Youth Correction Act in September 1950, added new burdens to the Board 
of Parole. To carry out the intentions of Congress a modest increase of 12 per- 
sons is needed rather than any reduction. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Taking up the legal divisions which come under this heading we find the 
following: 

Office of the Solicitor General: For some time there were 28 persons in this 
Office, now it has 28 in the face of increased business in the Supreme and other 
appellate courts, It is most essential that the public interest be protected in the 
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Supreme Court and it takes skilled manpower. The very smallness of this staff 
shows how drastic a cut would be to its functions. 

The Tax Division is faced with a largely increased load of cases from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It now has a chance to get some badly needed 
additional personnel, A cut would be disastrous not only from the standpoint 
of losing Government revenues but the decline in effective law enforcement 
because of delays, etc., from lack of help. A false economy. Moreover the Tax 
Division as well as the other legal divisions have no control whatsoever of the 
yolume or character of the work they handle. They must be ready to serve at 
all times this great Government and the people in it. This Division at one time 
had 175 employed therein whereas its present staff consists of some 159 persons. 

The Criminal Division was static in number for years until the McCarran Act 
became law and the present emergency stressed the internal security of the 
country. The Congress made additional funds available to carry out these 
functions so important to the protection and security of the country. To curtail 
these safeguards at this time would be false economy. 

The Claims Division protects the Government and the taxpayer in suits 
involving billions and the welfare of the people. ‘There is no control over this 
work and the longer the litigation goes on the more it costs the Government in 
interest charges and judgments, let alone the loss in the recovery of substantial 
umounts of money. 

The Customs Division has been unchanged for years and a staff of 38 has 
struggled to keep abreast of a heavy volume of cases. Surely there is no fat 
here to chop off. 

The Lands Division is asking for supplemental funds and it would be incon- 
consistent in the face of that need to cut its funds and thus reduce the services 
it must perform for various agencies of the Government engaged in defense 
work. This being strictly a service agency the military branches expect rapid 
and efficient service from the Department and it is in the public interest that we 
have the means to provide the same. 

As for the Antitrust Division, this Department is committed to a program of 
rigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws. The efforts of the Antitrust Division 
have been most successful in this regard thus far. Many investigations and cases 
ure pending and the personnel handling them has been trained in this special 
work. Any cut would have a critical effect on carrying out this program. Fur- 
ther information and justification in maintaining this appropriation has been 
submitted to your committee in connection with the appeal to restore the amount 
reduced by the House. 

The offices of the United States attorneys and marshals represent the Depart- 
ment at the firing line in the districts where the public contact is close. They 
are Vital to the preservation of law and order. Despite the fact that the en- 
forcement and investigative agencies of the Government have increased enor- 
mously in the last few years this hard core of personnel has remained static and 
through great efforts they have been able to keep abreast somewhat of the tide of 
cases which have flown from all these agencies of the Government. They have 
no control over their work and have to be prepared for all eventualities. It 
becomes readily apparent how difficult it would be to distribute a percentage 
cut in all of the 94 districts, particularly since many of the offices have fewer 
than 10 persons in them and have certain posts which must be manned irrespec- 
tive of the volume of business therein. These offices are adjuncts to the courts 
and any curtailment of their operations would in turn, seriously affect the courts. 

The same applies to the prisons where they can’t do anything but accept the 
prisoners committed and maintain them in custody 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. So many posts have to be manned in three shifts that it is virtually 
impossible to effect any reductions in personnel. 

The attached chart vividly illustrates the fact that except for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Immigration and Naturalization Service the De- 
partment is operating with fewer persons than it had in the peak year during 
the war and in some instances under the 1941 employment. In other words the 
Department has already reduced force even in the face of the large growth in 
Government activities and personnel. 

Sincerely, 
Attorney General. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., Friday, July 27, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed subject to the call of the Chair. The committee was called 
to reconvene on Saturday, August 4, 1951.) 
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